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Key  features  of  Teacher’s  Guide 

Each  Teacher’s  Guide  for  Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  is 
divided  into  two  major  sections — 

Introductory  Pages 

Specific  Teaching  Notes  for  each  theme/chapter 


Introductory  pages 

p.  9-11  OVERVIEW  of  the  program  as  it  relates  to  the 
learning  of  language 

p.  12-13  SUMMARY of  themes  and  skills  for  each  chapter 
p.  14-17  SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  for  previous  level 
p.  18-21  SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  for  this  level 
p.  22-25  SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  for  next  level 
p.  26-28  SUGGESTIONS  on  Instructional  Management 


Specific  teaching  notes 

p.  29  to  Activities  are  provided  in  this  section  for  each 
end  theme/chapter  of  the  student  text  for  each  level 
of  the  Teacher’s  Guide  for  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised. 

Each  theme/chapter’s  notes  include  the  following: 

•  overview  of  chapter  theme  and  chapter 
language  skills  development 

•  page-by-page  activities  for  independent, 
group,  and  whole-class  study 
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STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  154  and  155 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  chapter  and  establish 
the  concept  of  house  versus  home 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  pictures  on  pages 
154  and  155  to  see  what  they  have  in  common. 

2.  Ask  questions  such  as: 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  60 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Keeping  a  writer’s  journal  or  idea  book 

Objective:  to  maintain  a  source  book  of 
writing  ideas 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  concept  of  a  writer's 
journal 

1 .  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  another  way  for 


Activity  2 

Ustening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  learn  about  note-taking 

1 .  Orally  develop  an  example  in  which  the  pupils 
ask  questions  about  a  topic,  select  key  words, 
and  then  take  notes.  Decide  beforehand  what 


Extension  Activity/using  codes  in  daily  life 
(transfer  to  the  home  and  community) 

Ustening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  different  kinds  of 
codes  used  and  encountered  in  daily  life. 

2.  Codes  such  as  the  following  might  be 
mentioned: 


Starting  point  activities 

to  introduce  the  students 
to  the  ideas  and  activities 
they  will  be  experiencing 
in  the  theme/chapter 


Chapter  activities 

to  introduce,  develop,  and 
extend  the  integrated  theme 
and  language  skills 
development  activities 


Bibliography 

•  at  the  end  of  each  theme/chapter 

•  generous  and  up-to-date 

•  highlights  Canadian  titles 

•  suggests  grade  levels 

•  annotated 
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Overview 

Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  is  an 
integrated  language  arts  program  designed  to 
stimulate  and  develop  student  communication 
skills  and  creativity.  Each  chapter  contains  a 
variety  of  materials  and  skills  development 
activities  organized  around  a  theme  and  selected 
to  capture  the  interest  and  suit  the  academic  and 
social  needs  and  abilities  of  students  at  each 
level  of  the  program.  Activities  integrate  the 
language  achievement  areas  of  viewing, 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and 
producing. 
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Assumptions  of  Language  Learning 

Implications  for  a  Language  Arts  Program 

•  that  children's  ability  to  think  is  affected  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  use  language. 

•  should  provide  opportunities  for  generating  thought  and 
structuring  expression 

•  that  language  is  the  tool  enabling  children  to  relate  new 
experiences  to  what  they  already  know,  to  come  to 
conclusions  about  the  new  experiences,  and  to  modify 
and  extend  their  understandings  in  the  light  of  new 
experiences.  (It  is  language  that  allows  children  to  make 
sense  of  the  world  around  them.) 

•  should  provide  children  with  opportunities  to  use 
language — listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing, 
viewing,  and  producing  — so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
use  their  prior  knowledge  to  make  sense  of  new 
experiences  and  acquire  new  concepts 

•  that  children  who  come  to  school  have  already  acquired 
the  ability  to  use  language  through  concrete 
experiences  and  real-life  situations. 

•  should  build  upon  real-life  experiences  and  the 
language  of  the  child 

•  that  much  of  the  knowledge  and  information  children 
bring  to  the  language  program  is  the  result  of  sensory 
experience  —  i.e.  what  they  have  observed,  touched, 
experimented  with,  listened  to,  and  reacted  emotionally  to 

•  should  make  provision  for  student  involvement  in 
sensory  experiences 

•  that  many  of  the  ideas  and  attitudes  children  bring  to  the 
language  program  have  been  acquired  through  talking. 

•  should  allow  children  to  talk  together  about  their 
experiences,  to  share  their  ideas,  and  to  examine  their 
attitudes.  (This  structuring  of  oral  expression  is 
necessary  for  reading  and  expression.) 

•  that  the  language  achievement  areas  of  viewing, 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and  producing  are 
interdependent. 

•  should  provide  an  integrated  approach  to  help  children 
capitalize  on  these  interdependences.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  such  an  approach  does  not  preclude  a  focus 
on  specific  aspects  of  viewing,  listening,  speaking, 
reading,  writing,  and  producing. 

•  that  children's  learning  proceeds  from  the  concrete 
experience  to  the  abstract  concept. 

•  should  provide  children  with  prerequisite  concrete 
experiences  before  proceeding  to  abstract 
representations. 

•  that  children's  learning  proceeds  from  the  personal  to 
the  impersonal. 

•  should  develop  children’s  understanding  of  impersonal 
(other-oriented)  situations  through  analysis  and 
discussion  of  their  own  experience  and  feelings. 

•  that  language  skills  are  more  readily  understood  and 
acquired  when  they  are  related  to  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  children. 

•  should  provide  flexibility  by  offering  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  issues  of  interest  to  children. 

•  that  children's  needs,  abilities,  and  interests  differ. 

•  should  provide  alternative  learning  experiences  and  be 
based  upon  a  broad  range  of  teaching — learning 
strategies  which  include  both  corrective  and  enrichment 
activities. 

•  that  the  affective  or  emotional  response  is  as  relevant  to 
learning  as  is  the  cognitive  or  intellectual  response. 

•  should  emphasize  use  of  language  to  communicate 
feelings  as  well  as  ideas. 

•  that  language  usage  varies  according  to  function  and 
context. 

•  should  make  children  aware  that  the  form  of  a  spoken  or 
written  message  will  vary  according  to  the  purpose  of 
the  message  and  the  situation  in  which  it  is  delivered; 
should  provide  children  with  opportunities  to  use 
language  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  a  variety  of 
situations. 

•  that  language  learning  is  enhanced  as  children  become 
aware  of  their  own  language  performance. 

•  should  provide  children  with  means  for  monitoring  the 
effectiveness  of  their  own  language  performance. 

•  that  the  knowledge  and  attitudes  children  have 
developed  about  language  have  application  across  the 
curriculum. 

•  should  offer  children  many  opportunities  to  apply 
language  skills  across  the  curriculum. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised 

The  program  features  a  wide  range  of  social  opportunities  and  functional  situations  for  language  use.  Activities  emphasize 
the  need  to  link  logical  thought  structures  to  purposes  of  communication. 

The  themes  provide  occasions  for  children  to  learn  to  apply  and  practice  language  skills  in  a  context  which  has  meaning  for 
them  Children  are  provided  with  many  opportunities  to  use  language  skills  as  a  means  of  clarifying  concepts. 

The  program  activities  for  pupils  and  suggestions  for  teachers  provide  for  extension  and  refinement  of  this  experience  and 
language  competency  and  for  opportunities  to  apply  these  competencies  to  an  ever  broadening  range  of  situations.  To 
ensure  that  the  program  will  provide  for  these  goals,  emphasis  is  given  to  continuous  informal  assessment  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  to  providing  pupils  with  self-diagnostic  techniques. 

Activities  include  a  wide  range  of  sensory  experiences. 

The  program  provides  many  occasions  for  children  to  talk  together  informally  and  formally.  There  are  activities  which  aim  at 
talk  as  a  means  of  communicating  information  to  another  person,  and  activities  which  aim  to  help  the  individual  to  clarify  and 
extend  thoughts  through  the  act  of  talking.  The  activities  in  the  program  are  designed  to  enable  children  to  move  easily  from 
spoken  to  written  forms  of  communication. 

Program  activities  are  based  on  the  idea  that  communication  through  print  can  be  enhanced  through  experience  in  listening 
and  speaking  and  that  the  competency  in  listening  and  speaking  is  enhanced  through  viewing,  reading,  writing,  and 
producing. 

The  program  provides  for  many  opportunities  for  children  to  move  at  varying  rates  from  the  concrete  to  abstract  levels  of 
conceptualization. 

There  is  much  opportunity  to  react  to  emotional  experiences  of  others  in  the  light  of  personal  experience. 

The  materials  in  the  chapters  in  the  program  are  selected  from  literature,  science,  social  studies,  drama,  and  other  school 
subjects. 

The  program  provides  many  activities  for  children  of  varying  interests.  It  includes  many  suggestions  for  activities  suitable  for 
lower  achieving  children  as  well  as  for  activities  for  gifted  children. 

The  program  provides  opportunities  for  children  to  use  language  to  share  emotions  as  well  as  to  develop  and  extend  their 
conceptual  background. 

There  are  many  activities  designed  to  heighten  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  or  writer  dictates  not 
only  the  content  of  the  message,  but  also  the  format  and  style  of  the  message.  This  awareness  is  essential  in  the 
interpretation  of  speech  or  print. 

Many  opportunities  are  provided  for  children  to  analyze  their  own  language  performance  with  the  aim  to  developing 
increasingly  clear  and  appropriate  communication.  This  includes  experience  in  editing  and  proofreading  for  interesting  and 
appropriate  word  choice  as  well  as  for  mechanical  accuracy. 

The  total  program  is  designed  to  help  children  apply  and  transfer  what  they  learn  about  language  to  their  everyday  activities 
in  other  school  subject  areas. 
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Themes  and  Language  Skills 

Language  skills  activities  in  the  student  text  are 
integrated  with  the  theme  materials  of  the 
chapters.  The  themes  of  each  chapter  act  as 
vehicles  for  the  teaching  and  learning  of  the 
language  skills. 

Themes 

Each  level  of  Starting  Points  in  Language 
Revised  includes  at  least  one  chapter  theme 
focusing  on  language,  literature,  sports,  art  or 
leisure  time  activities,  social  studies,  science, 
and  human  relationships  and  values. 

Theme  Objectives 

•  to  provide  a  practical  vehicle  for  the 
implementation  of  a  language  program  built 
around  language  skills 

•  to  provide  “freedom  within  structure”  for  the 
teacher  who  wants  children  to  learn  the  basic 
skills  of  communication  and  at  the  same  time 
have  sufficient  opportunity  for  creative 
expression 

•  to  ensure  that  language  will  be  viewed  as  a 
process  related  to  all  subject  areas  rather 
than  as  an  isolated  subject 

•  to  allow  students  to  pursue  an  enquiry  or 
problem-solving  approach  by  questioning, 
hypothesizing,  experimenting,  testing,  and 
researching  within  an  overall  framework 
determined  by  the  teacher 

•  to  make  it  possible  for  all  students  to 
participate  in  the  same  theme  by  providing  a 
broad  range  of  activities  for  different  ability 
and  interest  levels 

•  to  allow  students  to  start  with  concrete 
personal  experiences  and  proceed  to 
objective  analysis,  and  to  encourage  affective 
and  cognitive  responses  by  presenting  a 
variety  of  stimulus  materials 

•  to  increase  the  opportunity  for  critical  thinking 
and  reduce  the  possibility  of  faulty  ideas  by 
including  a  number  of  viewpoints  and 
opinions  about  a  topic 


•  to  reduce  learning  problems  by  giving 
students  a  longer  period  of  time  in  which  to 
build  up  information  and  vocabulary  about 
one  topic 

•  to  enable  students  to  learn  the  mechanical 
skills  of  communication  in  a  meaningful 
context  rather  than  in  isolation 

Language  Skills  Development 

Each  chapter  of  Starting  Points  in  Language 
Revised  includes  at  least  one  skills  section 
focusing  on  vocabulary  building,  sentence 
building,  sentence  combining,  paragraph 
building,  punctuation,  creation  of  stories,  creation 
of  poems,  or  use  of  study  and  life  skills. 

Activities  developing  each  of  these  skills  sections 
integrate  the  language  achievement  areas  of 
viewing,  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and 
producing.  Proofreading/revision  skills  are 
developed  throughout  the  program. 

Language  Skills  Development  Objectives 

Learning  to  Use  Words/Learning  to  Build 
Vocabulary 

To  develop  clear  and  appropriate  communication 
by  understanding  and  using  words  correctly  and 
to  increase  student  vocabulary 

Level D 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  words  to  describe  shape  •  acronyms  •  word 
history  of  reference  texts’  names  •  the  special 
language  of  sports  and  games  •  the  word  history 
of  Canadian  place  names  •  the  word  history  of 
the  names  of  Canada’s  provinces  •  slang 
expressions  •  word  history  •  aviation  slang 

•  riddles  •  puns  •  coined  “disaster”  expressions 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

To  comprehend  and  create  appropriate  and 
effective  sentences,  with  an  understanding  of  the 
sentence-building  elements 
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Level  D 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  nouns  and  noun  signals  •  expressive  verbs 

•  nouns  as  subjects,  direct  objects  and  indirect 
objects  •  collective  nouns  •  indefinite  pronouns 

•  verb  phrases  to  describe  past,  present,  and 
future  time  •  the  active  and  passive  voice 

•  intensifiers  •  prepositions  in  adjective 
and  adverb  phrases 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 

To  comprehend  the  ways  in  which  the 
relationship  between  ideas  may  be  signalled  and 
to  demonstrate  that  comprehension  in 
connecting  sets  of  sentences 

Level  D 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  nouns  and  noun  phrases  as  appositives  •  a 
variety  of  methods  •  compound  sentences 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
elements  of  a  paragraph  and  an  ability  to 
recognize  and  use  a  variety  of  skills  connected 
with  writing  paragraphs 

Level  D 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  unified  paragraphs  •  time  and  space 
order  •  paragraphs  that  give  reasons  •  factual 
paragraphs  •  narrative  paragraphs  •  paragraphs 
that  state  opinions  •  time-order  connectives  in 
narrative  paragraphs  •  connectives 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

To  understand  and  use  the  basic  tool  of 
punctuation  skills  in  producing  forms  of 
discourse 

Level  D 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  punctuation  in  personal  letters  and  business 
letters  •  single  quotation  marks  •  colons 

Learning  to  Create  Stories/Learning  to  Create 
Prose 

To  develop  and  apply  skills  in  particular  aspects 
and  kinds  of  story  writing 


Level  D 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  story  titles  •  story  openers  •  conflict  to  develop 
the  action  •  story  conclusions  •  autobiographies 

•  dramatizations  •  shaggy-dog  stories  •  point 
of  view  in  narration  •  characterization 

Learning  to  Create  Poems/Learning  to  Create 
Poetry 

To  develop  and  apply  skills  in  particular  aspects 
and  kinds  of  poetry  writing 

Level  D 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  free-verse  poems  •  haiku  poems 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

To  develop  and  apply  language  skills  in  other 
subject  areas  and  to  transfer  these  skills  to  home 
and  community  activities 

Level  D 

To  develop  and  transfer  skills  in  •  writing 
business  letters  •  writing  personal  letters 

•  writing  report  outlines  •  writing  news  articles 

•  preparing  oral  and  written  reports 
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Starting  Points  In  Language  Revised 
Scope  and  Sequence/Level  C 
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Instructional  Management 

To  fulfill  the  objectives  of  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised,  student  performance 
following  initial  teaching  should  be  assessed  for 
relative  strengths  and  weaknesses.  These 
assessments  should  be  recorded  and  the 
resulting  summaries  used  to  map  the  required 
reteaching  or  extension. 

Assessment 

An  assessment  program  consists  of  the  regular 
and  systematic  monitoring  of  student 
performance.  Any  assessment  system  used  with 
a  language  arts  program  will  be  more  effective  if  it 
reflects  the  following  principles. 

•  The  assessment  program  should  reflect  the 
skills  emphasis  (objectives)  of  the  language 
arts  program.  It  should  include  assessment 
information  for  a  sampling  of  all  the  language 
arts  skills  in  the  language  arts  program,  not 
just  for  those  skills  that  can  be  easily,  i.e. 
objectively,  assessed. 

•  The  assessment  program  should  provide 
information  that  can  be  used  for  diagnostic 
purposes.  The  diagnostic  feedback  should 
give  information  on  the  relative  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each  student’s  performance 
in  each  language  arts  area.  This  information, 
makes  more  apparent  the  fact  that  a  skill 
weakness  (or  strength)  in  one  area  of  the 
language  arts  program  can  affect  other 
language  arts  areas.  And,  as  students 
proceed  from  words  to  sentences  to 
paragraphs,  i.e.  from  the  “facilitating”  skills  to 
the  “global”  skills,  it  is  still  necessary  to 
continue  monitoring  the  facilitating  skills. 

•  The  assessment  program  should  provide 
information  beginning  with  the  first  stage  of  a 
language  arts  task,  the  recognition  phase, 
and  proceed  to  assessment  of  the  production 
level  of  the  task. 


•  Both  day-to-day  observations  and  periodic  unit 
learnings  should  be  included  in  an  assessment 
program.  Day-to-day  observations  are  the  most 
reliable  source  of  information  to  gauge 
progress  of  a  continuous  nature.  Periodic  tests 
are  important  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
some  of  the  skills  not  necessarily  observable 
on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

•  For  maximum  learning  to  take  place,  the 
assessment  program  should  provide  for  the 
teaching  of  student  self-assessment 
procedures. 

•  The  assessment  program  procedures  in  one 
language  arts  area  should  provide  diagnostic 
feedback  for  other  language  arts  areas.  Also, 
assessment  procedures  in  the  language  arts 
area  should  provide  diagnostic  feedback  for 
other  subject  areas. 

Record  Keeping 

Record  keeping,  together  with  assessment, 
forms  the  basis  for  diagnostic  teaching.  Records 
provide  summaries  of  diagnostic  feedback  that 
are  useful  in  planning  and  structuring  reteaching 
and  extension. 

Records  should  meet  the  following  criteria: 

•  They  should  reflect  the  objectives  of  the 
program. 

•  They  should  be  efficient  and  practical. 

•  They  should  be  designed  for  effective 
transmission  of  information  for: 

— the  student’s  feedback 
— the  immediate  and  intermediate 

modification  of  instructional  procedures 
— short-range  feedback  for  parents 
— long-term  records  in  school  files 

Records  can  be  made  of  individual  and  group 
performance. 
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Records  can  take  many  forms.  These  forms  may 
include: 

•  folders  of  a  student’s  work  samples  over  an 
extended  period  (e.g.  samples  taken  once 
every  two  months  over  a  nine-month  period) 

Folders  could  be  established,  for  example,  for 
note-taking  or  story  writing  or  paragraph 
writing.  Criteria  to  assess  improvement  in 
paragraph  writing  samples  over  a  period  of 
months  could  include:  use  of  sentence 
variety,  use  of  interesting  and  appropriate 
vocabulary,  use  of  effective  topic  sentences, 
and/or  use  of  appropriate  punctuation.  A 
form  on  the  back  cover  of  a  folder  could 
indicate  specific  criteria  being  used  to  assess 
improvement,  making  assessment 
information  readily  available.  Folders  of  this 
type  are  not  only  helpful  to  the  teacher  and 
student,  but  also  to  the  teacher  and  parent  at 
such  time  as  parent-teacher  interviews. 

•  checklists  (a  check  mark  on  a  list  indicating 
completion  of  an  activity) 

Checklists  as  records  of  progress  can  show 
how  well  the  teacher  or  student  consider  a 
task  to  have  been  done  relative  to  the  criteria 
the  teacher  and/or  the  student  have 
developed.  Such  checklists  can  be  kept  in 
loose-leaf  binders.  If  the  various  checklists 
are  tabbed  according  to  skills  areas  being 
checked,  there  is  ready  access  to  the 
information  the  checklists  provide. 

•  anecdotal  records  (reports  recording  a 
student's  classroom  behavior  and  activities) 

If  this  form  of  assessment  is  to  be  effective, 
the  recording  should  be  objective,  specific, 
and  done  with  sufficient  freguency  to 
represent  a  student's  typical  behavior. 
Modifications  in  instruction  can  then  be 
based  on  the  information  these  records 
provide.  Anecdotal  records  may  be  kept  in 
conjunction  with  checklists.  For  example,  a 
checklist  can  be  devised  that  allows  room  to 
make  anecdotal  comments  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  checking. 

•  student-maintained  records 

These  types  of  records  help  students  to  focus 
on  the  learning  objectives  of  the  program, 
motivating  them  to  increase  their  efforts  to 
produce  greater  quantities  of  work  and  to 
increase  their  quality  of  work. 


Organization  for  Instruction 


Following  assessment  and  record-keeping 
stages,  the  diagnostic  information  obtained  may 
be  organized  in  preparation  for  reteaching  and 
extension.  To  organize  effectively  for  such 
instruction,  the  following  steps  can  be  taken. 

•  Transfer  the  individual  assessment  results  to 
a  classroom  summary  chart.  To  include  such 
information  on  a  classroom  chart,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  collapse  some  of  the 
assessment  categories  in  order  that  the 
classroom  chart  be  more  manageable. 

•  Set  priorities  for  the  teaching. 

—  Examine  the  classroom  summary  chart 
for  patterns  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  This  may  require  use  of  a 
coding  system  to  distinguish  areas  that 
can  be  defined  as  ‘  facilitators"  from 
areas  that  can  be  defined  as  “global”  in 
the  achievement  of  the  major  objectives 
of  the  program. 

—  Distinguish  between  areas  requiring 
immediate  instruction  and  those  which 
can  be  delayed.  Again,  a  coding  system 
could  be  applied. 

—  Decide  which  skills  are  suitable  for 
large-group,  small-group  or  individual 
instruction. 

•  Decide  which  skills  and  which  students 
require: 

—  reteaching 

—  opportunities  to  apply  and  transfer 
certain  skills  to  other  language  arts 
areas  or  other  subject  areas 

—  opportunities  to  practice  using  certain 
skills 

•  Plan  the  large-group  instruction,  the  intensive 
small-group  instruction,  and  the  practice  and 
application  of  the  work.  Divide  the  student 
groups  into  those  requiring  teacher  guidance 
and  those  able  to  work  independently. 

•  Differentiate  instruction  by  examining  the 
specific  traits  and  needs  of  the  individual 
student  to  determine  a  good  basis  for 
organizing  that  student  s  instruction.  Factors 
such  as  the  following  should  be  assessed  for 
each  student: 

—  experiential  background 

—  language  background 
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—  learning  power 

—  basic  learning  style 

—  ability  to  cope  with  abstraction 

—  interests 

In  planning  the  differentiation  of  instruction  in 
writing  skills,  for  example,  the  following  criteria 
could  be  considered: 

— degree  of  structure  to  be  given  to  the 

student  (e.g.  for  expository  writing — giving 
ideas  to  be  incorporated,  suggesting  the 
cause-effect  structure  or  possible  signal 
words;  for  commercial  writing — providing 
the  content  to  be  included;  or  for  other  types 
of  writing — giving  a  model  and  having  the 
students  vary  the  content  only) 

— ways  of  varying  the  demands  of  the  tasks 

— length  of  units  of  tasks  required  (e.g. 
building  sentences,  building  paragraphs, 
writing  essays) 

— amount  of  content  to  be  researched 
before  writing  begins 

—  levels  of  questions  to  be  answered  (e.g. 
descriptive — questions  that  require 
students  to  recall  specific  facts; 
explanatory — questions  that  require 
students  to  analyze  information  or  integrate 
it  with  other  data;  expansion — questions 
that  require  students  to  promote  their 
imaginative  and  creative  thoughts; 
evaluative — questions  that  require  students 
to  make  judgments  based  on  their  values 
and  preferences) 

—various  purposes  for  writing  (e.g.  Joan 
Tough's  categories  of  the  various  purposes 
for  writing:  self-maintaining  —  referring  to 
physical  needs,  attention  to  self,  criticizing 
others,  justifying  behavior;  directing ; 
reporting — referring  to  detail,  referring  to 
incident,  sequence  of  events,  making  a 
judgment,  logical  reasoning;  predicting  — 
anticipating  events,  consequences  of 
actions,  anticipating  problems  and  possible 
solutions;  projecting;  and  imagining )* 


‘Tough,  Joan,  Listening  to  Children  Talking:  A  Guide  to  the  Appraisal 
of  Children  's  Use  of  Language.  Schools  Council  Publications.  1976. 
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Specific  Teaching  Notes 

Activities  are  provided  in  this  section  for  each 
chapter  of  the  student  text  of  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised,  Level  D. 

Each  chapter's  notes  include  the  following: 

•  overview  of  chapter  theme  and  chapter 
language  skills  development 

•  page-by-page  activities 

—  Starting  Point  Activities 

To  introduce  the  students  to  the  ideas 
and  activities  they  will  be  experiencing 
in  the  chapter 

— Chapter  Activities 

To  introduce  and  develop  the  integrated 
theme  and  language  skills  development 
activities  in  the  chapter 

•  bibliography 
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1 /YESTERDAY,  TODAY,  AND 
TOMORROW 

The  chapter  focuses  on  the  potential  of  youth,  the 
period  at  which  young  people  cease  being 
children  and  start  thinking  independently,  and  the 
concerns  of  young  people  in  the  past,  present, 
and  future.  The  pupils  examine  the  children  of  the 
past  who  had  harsh  working  conditions,  the 
preoccupation  of  contemporary  youth  with 
dating,  family,  and  complexion  problems 
contrasted  with  their  interest  in  causes  which 
catch  their  imagination,  and  on  the  problems 
which  might  face  a  space  age  youngster  in  the 
future. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  nouns  and  noun  signals 

•  business  and  personal  letter-writing 

•  punctuation  in  business  and  personal  letters 

•  writing  unified  paragraphs 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  12  and  13 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  poems  based  on  discussion  of 
text  material 

1 .  Have  students  look  at  the  photographs  and 
read  the  poem  on  pages  12  and  13. 

2.  Develop  a  discussion  by  asking  students 
questions  on  the  theme: 

— What  is  going  on  in  each  photo? 

— What  do  they  have  in  common? 

—  How  accurately  do  the  photographs 
reflect  the  kind  of  activities  enjoyed  by 
young  people? 

—  Describe  the  mood  of  the  people  in  the 
photographs. 

—  Which  of  the  photographs  do  you  find 
most  appealing?  Why? 

3.  Have  students  discuss  which  of  the 
photographs  comes  closest  to  reflecting  the 
ideas  expressed  in  the  poem. 


4.  Ask  for  student  comments  on  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  poem  expresses  the 
preoccupations  of  a  13-year-old  using  the 
following  questions: 

—  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  line  “only 
this  year.” 

— What  is  implied  by  the  one  word  “I” 
standing  by  itself? 

—  How  appropriate  is  the  image  of  the 
blossom  on  the  tree? 

—  How  would  you  know  that  the  poem  is 
actually  written  by  a  13-year-old? 

—  Is  the  poem  relevant  to  boys  and  girls? 

5.  Encourage  students  to  discuss  what  they  think 
is  unique  about  being  the  age  they  are.  Ask 
each  student  to  write  his/her  own  poem,  or 
brief  paragraph,  on  the  topic. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  explore  students’  feelings  about 

their  age  and  state  of  mind 

1 .  Discuss  with  students  what  they  feel  is  special 
about  being  their  age  using  questions  such  as: 

— What  changes  are  occurring  for  them? 

— What  feelings  are  developing? 

— What  new  things  are  happening  in  their 
lives? 

2.  The  poet  speaks  of  himself  as  having  potential 
for  the  future.  Some  young  people  such  as 
gymnast  Elfi  Schlegel  and  entertainer  Rene 
Simard  have  already  realized  great  success  by 
the  age  of  13  or  so.  Continue  the  discussion 
with  the  following: 

—  Name  others  in  the  same  situation. 

— What  is  your  reaction  to  those  who  find 
such  early  success  and  fame? 

— What  do  you  think  the  effect  would  be  on 
these  “child  stars?” 

— Ask  students  to  bring  in  photographs  and 
stories  from  magazines  to  add  to  the 
discussion. 

3.  Sometimes  children  of  1 2  or  1 3  have  already 
taken  on  adult  roles  or  responsibilities  such  as 
jobs,  families  of  their  own,  and  in  some 
societies  they  are  already  initiated  into  the 
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adult  world  through  certain  rites  and 
ceremonies.  Further  this  discussion  by  asking 
questions  such  as: 

—  Do  you  feel  people  of  your  own  age  are 
capable  of  dealing  with  adult  experience? 
Have  students  describe  orally  a  personal 
experience  which  supports  their  answer 
to  this  question. 

—  How  are  people  of  your  age  regarded  by 
the  laws  and  customs  of  our  own  society? 
Orally  elicit  a  list  of  such  laws  and 
customs. 

— Are  these  laws  and  customs  just  or  not? 
Assist  students  to  express  their  opinions 
on  this  question  in  an  appropriate 
manner.  This  is  an  informal  discussion 
and  the  students’  language  should  reflect 
the  fact  that  it  is  more  formal  than  a 
recess  conversation  with  their  peers. 

Extension  Activity/reading  additional  material 

on  the  topic  of  growing  up 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Make  available  to  the  class  copies  of  other 
books  dealing  with  the  theme  of  growing  up 
and  the  problems  which  young  people  face 
through  that  process.  Titles  may  include: 

— The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank 

—  Who  Has  Seen  The  Wind? 

—  Tom  Sawyer 

—Catcher  in  the  Rye  (optional) 

—  The  Miracle  Worker  (variation  on  the 
theme) 

2.  Have  each  student  select  one  of  these  books 
to  read. 

3.  When  the  reading  is  complete,  put  those 
students  who  have  read  the  same  book 
together  in  a  group  to  talk  about  the  book. 

4.  Ask  each  group  to  report  the  following  points  to 
the  class: 

— the  aspects  of  growing  up  and  the 
insights  contained  in  their  book 

—  how  close  to  their  own  ideas  their  book 
was 

5.  Bring  into  class  copies  of  Seventeen,  and  other 
magazines  designed  for  teenagers,  and  teen 
advice  columns  from  daily  newspapers. 


6.  Ask  the  pupils  questions  such  as: 

—  How  close  to  your  own  tastes  are  these 
materials? 

—  Is  Seventeen  really  aimed  at 
17-year-olds? 

7.  Ask  students  to  make  their  own  suggestions 
about  books  and  periodicals  which  deal  with 
the  kinds  of  concerns  they  have. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGE  14 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  nouns  and  noun  signals 

Objective:  to  explore  and  use  nouns  and  noun 

signals 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  the  use  of 

noun  signals 

1 .  Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  board, 
underlining  the  italicized  words: 

— The  rose  in  the  vase  was  a  glowingyewe/. 

— The  sailor  marched  down  the  street  with 
his  friends. 

Ask  the  students  what  is  the  function  of  the 
underlined  words  in  the  sentences.  Write  the 
following  sentences  on  the  board  and  have  the 
students  indicate  the  nouns: 

— The  Royal  Winnipeg  Ballet  performed 
recently  at  the  National  Arts  Centre. 

— The  children  were  playing  some  games  in 
the  park. 

— Joe  and  Gordon  worked  temporarily  at 
Danny’s  carwash. 

Ask  them  what  difference  they  notice  between 
the  way  the  nouns  in  the  first  sentence  are 
written  and  the  way  those  in  the  second 
sentence  are  written.  Have  a  student  explain 
why  the  nouns  in  the  first  sentence  are 
capitalized.  Ask  the  students  to  re-examine  the 
sentences  and  tell  what  words  in  each  signal 
the  presence  of  a  noun.  Which  nouns  are  not 
preceded  by  a  noun  signal?  Have  the  students 
supply  noun  signals  in  the  third  sentence.  How 
does  it  sound? 
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2.  Note  that  not  every  noun  requires  a  signal. 
Have  the  students  write  sentences  in  which 
they  use  a  number  of  common  and  proper 
nouns  with  noun  signals  where  appropriate. 

PAGES  14  and  15 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  dramatize  theme  materials 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  class  the  purpose  and 
technique  of  the  starve-in,  as  it  is  described  in 
the  article. 

2.  Discuss  the  following  points  with  the  students: 

— the  value  of  the  starve-in  for  the  people 
who  took  part 

— the  value  for  those  receiving  the  funds 
raised 

— the  starve-in  as  potentially  injurious  to 
health 

3.  Ask  students  if  there  are  any  other  causes 
which  could  also  employ  the  starve-in  method? 

4.  Have  students  act  out  in  groups  of  two  or  three 
situations  which  would  exist  in  the  first  hours  of 
a  starve-in: 

— A  student  eating  a  hamburger  walks  into 
the  room  where  the  starvers  are 
gathered.  What  happens? 

— A  starver  wants  to  quit;  two  others  try  to 
persuade  him/her  to  continue. 

— The  starvers  discuss  their  physical 
symptoms  of  hunger. 

— A  new  student  begins  attending  school  on 
the  day  of  the  starve-in  and  turns  out  to 
belong  to  a  family  of  Asian  refugees  who 
have  just  arrived  in  the  country.  What  is 
his/her  reaction  to  the  starve-in? 

5.  Students  could  tape  their  dramatizations.  In 
playing  back  the  tapes,  they  should  listen 
carefully  to  the  way  they  expressed 
themselves,  their  words  and  intonations.  Have 
them  discuss  possible  ways  of  improving  their 
presentations  and  retape  them. 


Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  prepare  a  survey  about  causes 

which  have  received  support  in  the  community 

1 .  Arrange  the  students  in  groups  of  three  or  four. 
They  are  to  do  their  own  survey  on  causes 
which  have  recently  attracted  attention  in  the 
community  by  interviewing  parents,  friends, 
and  others. 

2.  Have  each  group  include  in  their  report: 

— a  list  of  the  causes  under  the  headings: 
local,  national,  international 

— the  objectives  of  each  campaign 

—  how  much  was  raised  by  each  campaign 
(this  may  indicate  which  causes  are  most 
popular) 

3.  Ask  students  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  people 
taking  part  in  such  activities. 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  prepare  a  press  release  in  support 

of  a  chosen  cause 

1 .  Discuss  with  students  the  causes  which  they 
find  the  most  attractive  or  the  causes  of  which 
they  might  disapprove.  Examples  might 
include: 

— traditional  causes  such  as  the  Heart 
Fund,  Salvation  Army,  United  Appeal 

— ecological  causes  such  as  saving  forests, 
protecting  endangered  animals, 
anti-pollution  fights,  the  preservation  of 
urban  neighborhoods 

— political  causes  such  as  campaigns 
against  nuclear  power,  women’s  rights, 
native  rights,  or  the  support  of  refugee 
groups. 

2.  Arrange  the  students  in  groups  of  four  or  five  to 
discuss  causes  which  they  would  like  to 
support  actively.  They  should  consider  the 
following  points: 

— the  objective  of  the  cause 

— whether  it  is  relevant  to  their  own 
interests 

— whether  they  could  contribute  to  its 
success  in  a  significant  way 
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— whether  there  could  develop  an  attractive 
and  interesting  way  of  supporting  the 
cause 

3.  Have  the  groups  each  decide  on  a  method  for 
supporting  their  causes.  Points  they  should 
consider  are: 

— Should  it  be  a  fund-raising  venture  or 
some  other  more  direct  kind  of 
assistance? 

— Can  a  method  be  developed  which  is 
linked  to  the  nature  of  the  objective? 

— What  dramatic  effect  will  the  method 
have? 

— Will  the  method  itself  cost  money,  or  can  it 
be  achieved  with  a  minimum  of  expense? 

—  Is  the  objective  one  which  can  be 
achieved? 

4.  Either  within  each  group,  or  through  the  class 
as  a  whole,  have  the  students  develop  a 
written  statement  announcing  the  cause  and 
its  method  to  the  school  and  the  community  at 
large.  This  could  take  the  form  of  a  press 
release,  which  would  follow  the  rules  for  a 
news  story  to  be  found  on  page  270  of  the 
Handbook.  In  order  to  develop  their  statement, 
students  should  first  brainstorm  about  possible 
causes  and,  through  discussion,  focus  on  the 
one  or  ones  they  feel  would  be  most 
appropriate.  They  should  then  consider  the 
audience  to  which  they  will  be  directing  their 
statement  and  the  way  it  should  be  phrased  in 
order  to  have  the  desired  effect.  The  students 
might  work  in  groups  to  prepare  the  material  in 
two  or  three  different  styles  which  could  then 
be  compared  for  appropriateness  and 
effectiveness. 

5.  Given  both  sufficient  interest  within  the  class 
and  sufficient  time,  the  theoretical  cause  could 
become  a  real  one.  A  written  plan,  showing  the 
steps  of  how  the  objective  is  to  be 
accomplished,  would  have  to  be  agreed  upon. 
Cooperation  would  be  necessary  from  school 
authorities,  the  principal,  and  other  teachers. 


PAGES  16  and  17 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  validity  of  newspaper 

and  magazine  advice  columns. 

1 .  Have  students  read  the  three  letters  written  to 
Ann  Landers. 

2.  With  reference  to  advice  columns  ask  the 
students  questions  such  as: 

—  Do  you  read  advice  columns?  If  so,  which 
ones? 

— What  kind  of  advice  might  you  seek  from 
such  a  column?  Why? 

— How  seriously  do  you  take  advice  given  in 
such  columns? 

— Would  you  rather  write  to  such  a  column 
or  ask  for  advice  from  a  friend  or  relative? 

3.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  reply  to  each  letter. 

— What  reply  does  each  letter  call  for? 

— What  kind  of  knowledge  is  called  for  in 
dealing  with  each  letter? 

— What  should  be  the  factors  Ann  Landers 
considers  in  replying  to  each  one? 

—  Is  it  possible  to  provide  good  advice  to 
someone  one  does  not  know? 

— What  advantage  would  there  be  in  not 
knowing  the  person  being  advised? 

Discuss  with  the  students  the  kind  of  language 
used  in  the  letters,  both  request  and  response. 
Is  it  appropriate  to  its  intended  audience?  How 
might  it  be  rephrased? 

4.  Ask  the  students  to  bring  in  a  letter  from 
another  column  they  read  and  to  compose  a 
reply  to  it.  They  will  need  to  consider  the 
recipient  of  the  letter  and  the  type  of  question 
being  asked  before  they  can  decide  how  they 
will  write  their  letters. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  letters  and  replies  for  an 

advice  column 

1 .  Have  students  read  the  letters  and  replies  from 
the  Teen  Date-Line. 
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2.  Ask  students  if  they  can  suggest  other 
concerns  affecting  young  people,  which  have 
not  been  dealt  with  in  these  letters. 

3.  Ask  each  student  to  choose  a  problem  from 
those  discussed  which  calls  for  serious  advice. 
Have  each  student  write  a  brief  letter,  as  if  to 
an  advice  column,  signing  a  pseudonym. 

4.  Collect  all  letters,  and  have  each  student  draw 
one,  not  their  own,  and  compose  a  reply. 

5.  Have  the  letters  and  replies  returned  to  the 
original  writers.  Ask  students  if  they  are  willing 
to  have  the  letters  and  replies  read  aloud. 

6.  Conclude  the  activity  with  student  comments 
on  whether  they  think  this  is  legitimate  and 
wise. 

PAGE  18 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Writing  business  and  personal  letters 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 

recognizing  and  using  appropriate  levels  of 

language 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  discuss  different  levels  of  language 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  class  the  kinds  of  language 
they  are  aware  of  using.  Point  out  that  each 
person  perfects  his/her  use  of  several  kinds  or 
levels  of  language  to  meet  different  situations. 
Examples  of  situations  which  might  require  a 
distinctive  language  or  vocabulary  are: 
classroom,  office,  home,  street,  shopping,  with 
friends,  athletic  activity,  hobbies,  or  pastimes. 
You  might  select  several  of  these  situations 
and  have  two  or  three  students  dramatize 
briefly  what  they  might  say  and  how  they  would 
say  it. 

2.  Point  out  to  the  students  that  on  certain 
occasions  the  formality  of  “correct  English”  is 
required.  On  others,  specialized  vocabulary  is 
needed  to  express  certain  ideas.  In  still  other 
settings,  more  colloquial  or  informal 
expressions  are  appropriate.  There  is  not  one 
correct  use  of  English  for  all  occasions.  Each 
situation  or  occasion  dictates  an  appropriate 
level  of  language;  for  example,  slang  is 
inappropriate  at  a  formal  dinner,  and  formal 


English  is  not  suitable  at  a  friendly  dance. 
Professional  writers  often  demonstrate  their 
skills  by  employing  various  levels  of  language 
in  their  work,  dependent  on  the  situation  or 
occasion. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  experience  point  of  view 

1 .  Describe  for  students  an  imaginary  traffic 
accident  between  a  passenger  car  and  a 
half-ton  truck  at  a  familiar  intersection. 

2.  Have  students  act  out  various  roles  related  to 
the  investigation  of  the  accident.  The 
characters  involved  are  a  police  officer,  the 
driver  of  the  car,  a  passenger  in  the  car,  the 
driver  of  the  truck,  a  man  riding  in  the  open 
back  section  of  the  truck,  and  a  bystander. 

3.  Ask  each  of  the  three  witnesses  and  two 
drivers  in  the  accident  to  describe  what 
happened.  (The  police  officer  might  want  to 
take  down  notes.) 

4.  Ask  the  student  playing  the  police  officer  to 
sum  up  the  stories  of  the  five  other  characters 
and  present  an  objective  account  of  what 
actually  occurred  and  what  caused  the 
accident. 

5.  Have  students  discuss  the  contributing  factors 
to  each  story  told.  These  would  include 
elements  such  as  sight-lines,  each  person’s 
role  in  the  accident,  diversions  which  distracted 
the  attention  of  each,  the  mood  of  each  person 
at  the  time,  and  any  relevant  factors  in  the 
personal  background  of  each. 

6.  The  same  objective  could  be  reached  by 
staging  an  incident  in  the  classroom  involving 
the  teacher  and  one  or  more  students.  The 
event  should  be  brief  and  sufficiently  dramatic 
to  attract  the  attention  of  most  of  the  students. 
When  it  is  finished,  all  students  should  be 
asked  to  write  what  they  saw  of  the  incident, 
which  should  have  taken  place  in  a  central 
position.  A  reading  aloud  of  several  of  these 
accounts  should  also  illustrate  the  importance 
of  point  of  view. 

7.  Read  to  students  passages  from  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  in  which  Alice  describes  the 
sensations  which  come  with  being  different 
sizes.  Teachers  could  relate  these  changing 
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physical  vantage  points  to  changing  camera 
angles  in  a  television  program  or  movie. 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  illustrate  that  point  of  view  involves 
more  than  physical  vantage  point 

1 .  Begin  by  discussing  point  of  view  with  the 
students.  Point  out  that  it  involves  more  than 
physical  positioning.  In  racial  conflicts,  for 
example,  two  opposite  sides  have  different 
convictions  about  issues  because  of  their 
origins,  their  background,  their  training,  etc. 
The  same  would  be  true  in  other  disputes,  from 
international  political  differences  to  domestic 
arguments. 

2.  Divide  the  students  into  pairs. 

3.  Have  each  student  describe  himself/herself  to 
his/her  partner  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
parent,  friend,  teacher,  etc. 

4.  After  the  presentation  is  completed,  discuss 
with  the  class  the  effect  of  putting  oneself  in 
another  person’s  position.  Do  you  think  we  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us?  How  truthful  were 
you  about  yourself? 

PAGE  19 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

Using  Punctuation  in  personal  and 

business  letters 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 
punctuating  letters 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  reading 
Objective:  to  review  punctuation  of  letters 

1 .  Using  the  examples  on  page  1 9,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  Handbook,  discuss  with  students 
the  various  parts  of  business  and  personal 
letters.  Note  with  them  the  punctuation  marks 
which  are  required  in  each  section. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  kinds  of  letters 
which  they  are  most  likely  to  write  in  the  normal 
course  of  events. 


3.  Develop  a  list  of  suggested  letters  which 
students  might  write: 

— to  ask  your  favorite  athlete  for  an 
autographed  photograph 

— to  request  a  new  part  for  your  stereo 
system  from  a  stereo  shop 

— to  apply  to  a  friend  of  your  family's  in 
another  city  for  a  job  as  a  baby-sitter  for  her 
two-year-old  child  during  the  coming 
summer 

— to  describe  a  holiday  trip  you  have  taken 
recently  to  a  close  friend 

— to  thank  a  favorite  aunt  or  uncle  for  a 
Christmas  gift 

4.  Ask  each  student  to  write  one  of  the  letters 
suggested.  In  preparing  to  write  the  letters, 
students  should  keep  in  mind  the  intended 
recipient  and  write  appropriately.  Remind  them 
of  the  need  for  appropriate  levels  of  language 
in  the  letter  they  choose,  and  of  the 
punctuation  required. 

5.  When  letters  are  complete,  have  students  form 
groups  of  two  or  three  to  read  the  letters  out 
loud  to  see  how  they  sound  and  try  to  imagine 
their  effect  on  the  recipients. 

6.  Have  the  groups  make  note  of  particular 
problems  which  arise  in  the  punctuation  and 
language  of  the  letters,  and  assist  in  making 
the  appropriate  changes. 

PAGES  20  and  21 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  the  excerpt  from  Screwball 

into  a  dramatic  scene 

1 .  Have  students  read  the  two  excerpts  carefully. 
Then  ask  them  to  think  about  how  these  could 
be  presented  dramatically.  Direct  them  to  the 
section  on  creating  stories  for  dramatization  in 
the  Handbook. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  class  what  is  needed  to 
combine  the  two  excerpts  into  one  continuous 
dramatic  presentation.  Where  would  they 
expect  to  have  difficulty?  Consider  the  use  of  a 
narrator  figure  to  link  the  two  sections.  How 
many  scenes  or  sections  should  the 
presentation  contain?  Help  the  students  to 
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visualize  the  scenes  they  will  create.  How  will 
they  handle  the  first  part,  which  is  narrated? 

3.  Ask  each  student  to  write  a  script,  based  on  the 
discussion  amongst  the  class  as  a  whole. 

4.  Form  the  class  into  groups  of  four  or  five,  and 
ask  them  to  pick  the  most  effective  piece  of 
script-writing.  When  this  has  been  done,  read 
aloud  the  four  or  five  best  entries  and  pick  one 
which  the  class  agrees  is  likely  to  work  best. 

5.  As  a  follow-up,  have  each  student  write: 

— the  scene  between  Patrick  and  Mike  just 
prior  to  the  race 

— the  scene  between  the  two,  with  Whitey 
as  a  third  participant,  following  the  race 

These  could  be  written  with  or  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  original  story.  Students  might 
enjoy  imagining  the  outcome  of  the  story,  and 
then  comparing  it  to  the  original. 

6.  Employ  the  same  process  to  select  the  most 
effective  versions  of  these  two  scenes. 

7.  Depending  on  class  interest,  as  well  as  time 
available,  the  three  scenes  could  be  produced 
within  the  classroom. 

Extension  Activity/reading  additional  materials 

on  the  theme 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  If  time  allows,  teachers  could  assign  each 
student  to  read  one  of  the  recommended 
additional  titles. 

— Home  from  Far  by  Jean  Little 

— Let  the  Balloon  Go  by  Ivan  Southall 

— Spring  Begins  in  March  by  Jean  Little 

— Pioneer  Girl  by  Maryanne  Caswell 

— Confessions  of  a  Toe  Hanger  by  Christie 
Harris 

— Troublemaker  by  Alberta  Armen 

2.  Have  students  spend  a  class  period  browsing 
through  the  six  titles — several  copies  of  each 
should  be  available — before  they  select  the 
one  they  wish  to  read. 

3.  Students  should  be  given  a  week  to  complete  a 
reading  of  the  book  they  have  chosen. 

4.  Organize  the  class  into  groups,  so  that  all 
students  who  have  read  the  same  book  are  in  a 
group  together. 


5.  Ask  each  group  to  discuss  several  questions 
which  have  to  do  with  the  content  and  theme  of 
the  book  read.  The  aim  should  be  to  produce  a 
brief  oral  report  for  the  rest  of  the  class,  in 
order  to  provide  other  students  who  have  not 
read  the  book  with  some  insights  into  the  major 
themes  and  problems  dealt  with.  Students 
might  attempt  in  their  group  discussions  to: 

— provide  a  brief  summary  of  the  story 

— describe  the  main  character  in  the  story 

— outline  the  major  difficulties  he  or  she  must 
deal  with 

— describe  the  main  character’s  reaction  to 
these  difficulties. 

— relate  the  difficulties  to  those  experienced 
by  other  people  of  the  same  age. 

6.  An  acting  out  by  each  group  of  the  critical 
scene  in  the  book  they  have  chosen  could 
provide  a  variation  on  the  reporting  technique. 

7.  Another  alternative,  depending  on  student 
interest,  would  be  for  each  group  to  select  two 
books  and  provide  a  comparative  study  and 
presentation  for  the  rest  of  the  class. 

PAGE  23 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Writing  unified  paragraphs 

Objective:  to  develop  techniques  for  writing 

and  assessing  unified  paragraphs 

Activity  1 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  skill  in  organizing  unified 

paragraphs 

1 .  The  process  of  building  organized  and  unified 
paragraphs  should  begin  with  training  the  mind 
to  organize  itself.  An  initial  exercise  should 
therefore  lead  students  through  a  practical 
mental  process,  which  will  illustrate  how 
organization  can  take  place. 

2.  Ask  students  to  write  down  the  name  of  a 
friend  or  relative  whom  they  find  attractive  or 
interesting. 

3.  Have  each  student  then  write  down  three  or 
four  key  statements  about  that  person's 
appearance  or  behavior. 
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4.  When  students  have  completed  their  writing, 
either  select  two  or  three  examples  of  their 
work  to  be  run  off  through  the  use  of  a  spirit 
duplicator,  or  have  selected  students  write  their 
work  on  the  chalkboard. 

5.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  each  of  the 
selections  chosen.  They  should  consider  such 
questions  as: 

—  Is  a  clear  impression  given  of  the  person 
being  described? 

— Are  all  the  statements  connected  —  i.e., 
are  they  about  the  same  subject? 

— Are  there  statements  which  could  be 
eliminated,  because  they  are  not  on  the 
topic? 

— Should  other  details  be  substituted? 

6.  Have  students  whose  work  has  not  been 
discussed  carry  out  the  same  kind  of  editing 
work  on  their  own  writing.  Remind  them  to 
place  the  statements  in  an  order  which  seems 
logical. 

7.  The  exercise  gains  in  impact  if  the  teacher  is 
able  to  produce  his/her  own  piece  of  writing, 
which  is  also  put  through  the  same  comment 
and  editing  process.  This  will  make  the 
exercise  more  relevant  and  interesting  for  the 
students. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  skill  in  building  unified 

paragraphs 

1 .  A  paragraph  is  a  unit  of  thought.  Have  a 
student  read  each  of  the  following  paragraphs 
aloud: 

I  enjoy  writing  letters.  I  always  keep  up  to 
date  on  any  mail  that  I  receive.  It’s  always  so 
good  to  hear  from  people  and  I  can  never 
wait  to  tell  them  all  the  things  I’m  doing  and 
maybe  make  plans  to  get  together  with 
them.  Not  long  ago,  I  got  a  pen  pal  in  China. 
It’s  really  interesting  to  get  letters  about  her 
life  there  and  then  to  write  and  tell  her  what 
it’s  like  to  live  in  Canada. 

I  enjoy  writing  letters.  I  got  some  blue 
paper  last  week.  I  have  quite  a  few  pen  pals. 
There  is  lots  to  write  about.  Most  of  my 
friends  can’t  be  bothered  to  answer  letters 


on  time.  They  would  rather  watch  T.V.  or  go 
out  with  their  friends.  I  like  those  things,  too.  I 
saw  a  good  program  the  other  night  about 
China.  That  reminds  me,  I  have  a  pen  pal 
there. 

Ask  the  students  which  of  the  paragraphs 
might  be  considered  a  unit  of  thought.  Discuss 
with  them  why  the  second  paragraph  does  not 
qualify.  Each  statement  in  the  first  paragraph  is 
linked  to  a  main  idea  or  theme.  The  main  idea 
is  presented  by  the  topic  sentence,  usually  the 
first  sentence  in  the  paragraph.  Like  links  in  a 
chain,  or  cars  in  a  train,  subsequent  sentences 
are  attached  to  the  topic  sentence.  Each 
paragraph,  therefore,  must  include  only 
statements  connected  with  the  topic. 
Extraneous  thoughts  must  be  edited  out. 

2.  Write  the  following  topic  sentences  on  the 
chalkboard: 

—  Having  a  twin  is  (better,  worse)  than  have 
an  ordinary  brother  or  sister. 

— As  children  grow  up,  they  grow  more 
independent  of  their  parents. 

— When  I  need  advice,  I  always  go  to  my 
best  friend. 

— My  first  date  was  the  greatest  disaster  of 
my  life! 

— Working  for  a  cause  can  be  fun,  as  well  as 
satisfying. 

3.  With  the  class  assisting,  select  one  of  the 
sentences.  Then  ask  students  to  help  gather 
relevant  details  which  could  follow  from  the 
topic  sentence  selected.  Ask  students’  advice 
on  which  of  the  details  listed  could  be 
eliminated,  in  order  to  produce  a  more  tightly 
unified  paragraph.  Discuss  with  students  the 
most  logical  order  of  the  details.  Then  have 
students  write  the  paragraph.  Students  of 
lower  ability  might  develop  a  paragraph  with 
you  as  secretary  and  editor. 

4.  Ask  students  to  exchange  papers  to  check  each 
other’s  work  for  unity  and  effective  order. 

5.  Then  have  each  student  select  his/her  own 
topic  sentence  from  the  group  of  suggestions, 
and  go  through  the  same  process  of  listing 
details,  eliminating  irrelevant  ones,  choosing 
the  best  order,  and  writing  a  paragraph. 
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6.  The  same  assessment  technique  may  be  used 
following  this  exercise,  or  else  the  teacher  may 
collect  the  writing  for  more  formal  assessment. 

NOTE:  The  teacher  may  want  to  have  students 
place  all  finished  pieces  of  writing  in  a  file 
folder  or  some  other  permanent  place,  for 
future  assessment.  In  this  way,  both 
teacher  and  student  will  be  able  to  see 
the  progress  made.  It  also  means  that 
significant  pieces  of  writing  are  kept 
separate  from  language  exercises. 

PAGES  24  and  25 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  compare  working  conditions  for 

children  today  with  those  of  1 50  years  ago. 

1 .  Discuss  with  students  the  difference  between 
the  kind  of  work  done  today  by  children  and  the 
work  described  in  th e  Jackdaw  article. 

2.  Elicit  from  students  if  they  know  of  children 
who  still  endure  the  kinds  of  hardships 
described  in  the  article.  Where  are  they  to  be 
found? 

3.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  idea  of 
apprenticeship  and  find  out  if  any  students  are 
familiar,  through  personal  experience,  with  what 
it  entails. 

4.  Depending  on  the  time  available,  students 
could  do  some  research  on  the  laws  governing 
children  working  today  in  their  community. 

— What  is  the  minimum  age  at  which  a  child 
can  go  to  work  part-time?  full-time? 

—  Is  this  law  rigorously  observed? 

— Are  there  exceptions? 

— When  can  children  begin  working  as 
baby-sitters,  newsboys  or  newsgirls? 

— Are  there  significant  differences  in  child 
labor  laws  in  other  countries? 

5.  Ask  students  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  jobs 
children  are  doing  in  their  community. 

6.  Based  on  what  they  have  discovered  in  their 
research,  ask  students  if  they  think  children 
should  be  allowed  to  work  at  an  earlier  age. 
Point  out  the  traditions  of  farm  families  in  which 
children  are  expected  to  take  responsibilities 
earlier  than  city-dwelling  families.  What  is  the 


student  response  to  this  requirement  of  rural 
life?  Organize  students  into  groups  in  which 
they  consider  some  of  these  questions,  backing 
up  their  views  as  well  as  they  can.  Then  they 
should  each  select  a  member  of  the  group  who 
will  represent  their  point  of  view  in  a  debate. 
Note  that  in  such  an  activity,  language  will  be 
more  formal  than  in  a  discussion.  At  some  point, 
throw  the  debate  open  for  questions  or 
response  from  “the  floor.” 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing,  reading 

Objective:  to  comprehend  the  life  of  children  in 

earlier  days  through  interviews  and  literature 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  class  the  reasons  for  the 
status  of  the  child,  as  described  in  the  article. 

— What  can  they  conclude  about  the 
attitude  toward  children  in  the  society  of 
that  time? 

— Why  might  such  attitudes  develop? 

— How  would  they  be  changed? 

2.  Have  students  ask  parents  or  grandparents  for 
photographs  or  old  school  yearbooks  which 
portray  young  people  of  their  day.  What 
differences  in  attitude  can  be  perceived,  from 
those  of  today,  through  looking  at  these  old 
photographs?  Look  for  styles  of  clothing, 
formality  of  posing,  facial  expression. 

3.  Ask  students  how  a  child  of  1 833  might  react  to 
the  life  led  by  children  of  our  time.  What  would 
most  surprise  him  or  her? 

4.  Provided  time  is  available,  teachers  might  read 
excerpts  from  The  Shantymen  of  Cache  Lake, 
by  Bill  Freeman,  the  story  of  two  children  who 
work  in  the  lumber  camps  of  the  Ottawa  Valley 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  1850’s.  Talk  with  the 
students  about  the  excerpt  before  reading  it  in 
order  to  give  them  some  idea  of  what  they  are 
to  listen  for.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  extent  to 
which  this  was  a  characteristic  way  of  life  for 
Canadian  children  of  the  time.  What  details 
describe  the  life?  How  does  it  differ  from  life 
today? 
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Activity  3 

Listening,  viewing,  speaking 

Objective:  to  dramatize  aspects  of  life  in  mid-1 9th 

century  England 

1 .  The  teacher  could  read  passages  from  the 
novel  Oliver  Twist  which  describe  the  living 
conditions  in  the  orphanage  where  Oliver  lived. 
If  possible,  students  could  see  the  1948  movie 
based  on  the  novel  as  well  as  the  more  recent 
musical  version  of  Oliver. 

2.  Have  students  imagine  they  are  living  in  the 
orphanage  described  in  the  book.  Then  ask 
them  to  act  out  the  following  situations  with  a 
partner: 

— The  two  describe  to  each  other  life  in  the 
orphanage. 

— The  director  of  the  orphanage  plans  to 
apprentice  the  children  to  a  coffin  maker. 
The  children  try  to  persuade  him  against 
it. 

—  How  would  they  deal  with  an  inspector,  to 
convey  to  him  the  harsh  living  conditions 
in  the  institution? 

— Taken  into  a  home  as  servants,  the 
children  confide  in  a  friendly  cook  about 
life  in  the  orphanage. 

3.  From  the  students'  knowledge  of  the  movie 
Oliver — and  from  the  photograph  on  page 
25 — ask  them  how  faithful  the  movie  is  to  the 
descriptions  they  have  heard  from  the  novel.  If 
possible,  make  a  comparison  to  the  1 948 
movie  based  on  the  novel.  Do  they  feel  the 
photograph  and  the  more  recent  film  make  the 
children  look  too  clean  and  well  fed? 

4.  Why  might  there  be  a  disparity  between 
Dickens’  emphasis  and  Hollywood’s,  in  the 
students’  opinion?  Compare  Dickens’ 
intentions  with  those  of  the  movie’s  producers. 

5.  Provided  time  is  available,  teachers  could 
assign  Oliver  Twist  to  the  class  for  extensive 
study.  Other  Dickens  novels  which  could  also 
be  looked  at,  in  part,  include  David  Copperfield 
and  Nicholas  Nickelby. 


PAGES  26  and  27 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  children 

1 .  As  a  result  of  the  International  Year  of  the 
Child,  1 979,  the  issue  of  rights  for  children  has 
received  increased  attention  recently.  Discuss 
with  the  students  the  need  for  a  formal 
proclamation  of  children’s  rights.  Given 
sufficient  time,  the  students  might  want  to 
develop  their  own  proposal  for  such  a 
proclamation. 

2.  Ask  students  to  suggest  areas  where  children 
need  to  have  their  rights  protected.  Whom  do 
children  most  need  to  be  protected  from  — 
parents,  employers,  schools?  Are  the 
grievances  against  some  of  these  legitimate 
or  petty  complaints? 

3.  Ask  students  if  they  think  the  writing  down  of 
such  rights  is  an  adequate  means  of  achieving 
them. 

4.  In  groups  of  four  or  five,  have  students  draw  up 
their  own  list  of  suggestions  for  a  children’s  Bill 
of  Rights.  You  might  provide  students  with 
examples  of  the  type  of  language  such  a 
document  might  contain  and  help  students  in 
developing  their  document  to  the  point  where 
the  language  is  appropriate. 

5.  Ask  students  to  suggest  an  appropriate 
recipient  for  such  a  proclamation.  Where  do 
they  think  it  would  have  the  greatest  effect? 

6.  At  some  point  in  this  process,  students  should 
be  asked  to  consider  if  there  are  valid  reasons 
for  such  a  proclamation. 

Extension  Activity/reading  from  Charles 

Kingsley’s  Water  Babies 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Read  excerpts  from  Kingsley’s  book  to  the 
students.  Ask  them  the  following  questions 
with  respect  to  the  book: 

— Do  you  think  Tom  felt  he  had  a  hard  life? 
Why? 

—  Do  you  think  Tom  ever  envied  the  children 
who  lived  in  the  fine  houses  where  he 
worked?  Why  or  why  not? 
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2.  Why  do  the  students  think  this  was  called  a 
fairy  tale? 

3.  Have  students  act  out,  in  groups  of  four  or  five, 
the  following  scenes: 

— Tom  and  his  friends  play  and  talk  together 
after  their  day’s  work  is  done.  What  kinds 
of  things  would  they  talk  about?  What 
kinds  of  games  would  they  play? 

— Tom  meets  his  friends  after  he  has 
become  a  master  sweep. 

4.  Remind  students  about  the  exercises  in  point 
of  view  dealt  with  earlier  in  the  chapter.  Then, 
ask  them  to  write  a  descriptive  paragraph 
about  Tom: 

— from  the  point  of  view  of  a  snobbish 
gentleman  in  whose  home  Tom  works 

— from  the  point  of  view  of  a  sympathetic 
reformer  of  the  time 

PAGES  28  and  29 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  prepare  a  dramatization  based  on 

text  material 

1 .  The  excerpt,  among  other  things,  deals  with 
the  boy’s  reluctance  to  abide  by  the  customs 
and  habits  of  his  society.  The  teacher  should 
ask  for  students’  reactions  to  the  kind  of  luxury 
afforded  by  the  Door  in  the  story,  as  well  as 
their  responses  to  Richard’s  attitude  toward  it. 

2.  Have  students  answer  the  following  questions: 

—  Describe  what  the  Door  is,  in  the  story. 

— What  is  the  difference  between  it  and 
normal  doors? 

— What  positive  advantages  are  in  the 
Door’s  use?  What  disadvantages  can 
they  see? 

—  Have  students  decide  whether  Richard’s 
society  misuses  the  Door. 

3.  Ask  students  if  they  can  think  of  comparable 
inventions  which  we  make  use  of  today  in  the 
same  way  as  Richard’s  society  uses  the  Door. 

4.  Ask  students  what  they  think  would  be  the 
purpose  in  Richard's  interview  with  the 
psychiatrist. 


5.  Ask  students  the  following  questions  on 
psychiatrists: 

— What  is  the  purpose  of  psychiatrists  in  our 
society? 

— Are  they  supposed  to  help  individuals  or 
the  society? 

—  Is  there  a  contradiction  between  the  two? 

6.  In  groups  of  four  or  five,  have  students  prepare 
the  scene  in  which  Richard  meets  the 
psychiatrist.  This  will  give  students  an 
opportunity  to  orally  create  and  then  write  a 
dramatic  scene.  They  should  be  aware  of  the 
way  the  boy  would  speak  as  opposed  to  the 
way  the  psychiatrist  would  speak.  Give  the 
groups  an  opportunity  to  perform  their  material 
with  their  own  small  group  to  see  how  it  sounds 
before  performing  it  for  the  class. 

7.  Ask  the  groups  to  perform  their  versions  of  the 
scene  before  the  class. 

8.  Have  the  class  discuss  the  merits  of  each 
performance  and  decide  which  one  seems  to 
suit  the  original  intention  of  the  author  best. 

9.  Teachers  could  read  to  students  the  story 
entitled  “The  Room”  by  Ray  Bradbury.  This 
could  serve  as  the  subject  of  a  comparison  with 
the  Asimov  excerpt. 
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The  story  of  the  involvement  of  two  young  people  in  the  1 837 
Rebellion. 

Gr.  3-6. 

"Boord,  Isabelle.  I  Don't  Care  What  It  Looks  Like,  as  Long  as  It's  Warm. 
Playwrights  Co-op.  1978. 

A  tragi-comic  montage  which  pokes  fun  at  Canadians  and  prods  the 
audience  to  form  its  own  opinions  on  significant  issues. 

Gr.  8-10. 

Gold,  Sharlya.  Time  to  Take  Sides.  Seabury  Press.  1976. 

When  the  teachers  go  out  on  strike,  Jeff  is  torn  between  the 
opposing  views  of  his  peers. 

Gr.  5-9. 

'Hyde,  Dayton.  Strange  Companion:  A  Story  of  Survival.  Clarke  Irwin. 
1975. 

A  thirteen-year-old  stowaway  struggles  for  survival  when  his  plane 
crashes  in  northern  Ontario. 

Gr.  4-8. 

Kniqht,  Damon,  ed.  Tomorrow  and  Tomorrow.  Simon  &  Schuster. 

1973 

A  collection  of  science  fiction  intended  to  show  that  only  change  is 
permanent. 

Gr.  7  and  up. 

Litton,  Betty  Jean  and  Thomas  C.  Fox.  Children  of  Vietnam. 

Atheneum.  1972. 

A  stark  account  of  the  effects  of  war  on  the  children  of  Vietnam. 

Gr.  7  and  up. 

"Major,  Kevin.  Hold  Fast.  Clarke  Irwin.  1978. 

A  Newfoundland  novel  about  a  fourteen-year-old  dealing  with 
changes  in  his  life. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

"Peate,  Mary.  Girl  in  a  Red  River  Coat.  Clarke  Irwin.  1973. 

A  story  of  adolescence  during  the  depression  in  Notre  Dame  de 
Grace. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

Raynor,  Dorka.  This  Is  My  Father  and  Me.  Whitman.  1973. 

Black  and  white  photos  present  portraits  of  fathers  and  their  young 
children  in  different  countries  of  the  world. 

Gr.  1-8. 

"Truss,  Jan.  A  Very  Small  Rebellion.  LeBel.  1977. 

The  story  of  the  Riel  Rebellion  interwoven  with  a  contemporary 
struggle  for  Metis  rights. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 
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2/STRANGE  PLACES 

The  students  examine  the  potential  for  meeting 
ecological,  practical,  and  fantasy  needs  through 
photographs  to  broaden  the  concept  of  living 
space,  and  through  encountering  both 
expressive  verbs  and  words  to  describe  shape, 
and  time  and  space  order. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  time  and  space  order 

•  using  words  to  describe  shape 

•  using  expressive  verbs 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  30  and  31 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme  through 
examination  of  the  photos 

1 .  Examine  the  photos  carefully  with  the  class  by 

asking  the  following: 

—  Describe  each  of  the  structures  shown, 
focusing  on  the  shape  and  any  unusual 
features  you  notice.  Be  aware  of  the 
words  you  use  to  describe  shape. 

— Which  structures  do  you  find  most 
appealing,  and  why?  Consider  such 
factors  as  setting,  design,  shape, 
uniqueness,  beauty. 

— Which  building  do  you  think  would  be 
most  suitable  for  comfortable  living? 

— Which  of  the  buildings  comes  closest  to 
fulfilling  your  visions  about  the  ideal 
home?  Why? 

— On  the  assumption  that  the  building  which 
seems  most  practical  may  not  be  the 
most  romantically  appealing,  discuss  the 
reasons  for  this  apparent  contradiction. 
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Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  understand  design  requirements  for 

various  buildings 

1 .  Ask  students  what  they  think  are  the  most 
important  considerations  in  designing  a  living 
space.  Suggest  the  need  for  space,  light, 
shape,  a  floor  plan  which  allows  for  sensible 
division  of  different  functions  in  the  space. 

2.  Ask  students  if  they  prefer  a  house  which  is 
isolated  from  others,  or  one  which  is  linked 
closely.  Which  building  pictured  on  pages  30 
and  31  would  be  best  suited  to  each  purpose? 

3.  Ask  students  if  they  think  a  house  should  make 
use  of  natural  surroundings,  or  totally  ignore 
the  environment.  Again,  which  buildings  meet 
each  standard? 

4.  Ask  students  if  they  prefer  traditional  designs 
or  innovative  ones.  Ask  them  to  provide 
examples  of  the  kinds  of  designs  they  prefer. 
How  important  do  they  think  it  is  to  preserve 
traditional  designs  in  churches,  schools,  office 
buildings? 

5.  Students  might  also  discuss  the  different 
design  requirements  for  public  buildings  like 
stores,  churches,  schools  and  offices,  as 
opposed  to  the  criteria  for  homes. 

6.  As  the  students  discuss  this  subject,  direct 
them  to  do  some  reading  about  the  design  of 
these  buildings.  New  terminology  that  comes 
up  in  their  reading  should  be  noted  and 
discussed.  Wherever  possible,  help  the 
students  to  understand  new  words  through 
discussion,  use  in  context,  definitions  in 
apposition  in  the  sentence  in  which  the  word 
appears,  rather  than  simply  having  them  use 
their  dictionaries. 

Activity  3 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  understand  special  vocabulary 

related  to  text  material 

1 .  Have  students  look  at  the  photo  of  Soleri’s 
proposed  city  on  page  31  (photo  at  top  left), 
and  provide  them  with  some  of  the  information 
on  page  43. 

2.  Ask  students  if  they  would  like  to  live  in  Soleri’s 
city?  Why  or  why  not? 


3.  Ask  students  to  find  out  what  a  hexahedron  is. 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  word? 

4.  Soleri  calls  his  theory  of  design  “arcology.” 

Ask  students  what  two  words  make  up  the  new 
word  “arcology.”  What  do  they  think  it  means? 

5.  Ask  students  questions  such  as: 

— Why  do  you  think  Soleri  calls  today’s 
cities  “pancakes?” 

—  Why  do  you  think  he  says  they  are 
disorganized  and  destructive? 

— What  aspects  of  the  community  in  which 
you  live  might  fit  in  with  Soleri’s  opinion 
about  cities? 

—  Do  you  agree  with  Soleri?  Why  or  why 
not? 

— Why  do  you  think  a  “loving  and  loveable 
city”  is  important  to  Soleri?  In  what  ways 
is  his  city  loving  and  loveable? 

—  Discuss  what  kind  of  city  would  be  loving 
and  loveable  to  you. 

— What  are  some  of  the  problems  of  cities 
that  Soleri’s  design  might  solve? 

Activity  4 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  prepare  a  dramatization  based  on 

text  material 

1 .  Have  students  look  at  the  clam-shell  house  on 
page  31  (bottom  left),  and  provide  them  with 
necessary  information  on  the  design  from  page 
36. 

2.  Ask  students  if  they  would  rather  live  in  a  city  of 
clam-shell  houses  or  in  Soleri’s  beehive  city. 
Why?  Would  a  city  of  clam-shell  houses  be 
loving  and  loveable?  Why? 

3.  Ask  students  if  they  think  houses  of  the  future 
will  be  designed  by  people  with  ideas  such  as 
Hoeckel’s  (the  designer  of  the  clam-shell 
house)  or  such  as  Soleri’s.  Why?  Are  their 
ideas  contradictory?  Do  they  have  ideas  that 
are  similar? 

4.  Ask  students  to  imagine  that  their  town  is  going 
to  be  totally  redesigned  by  either  Soleri  or 
Hoeckel.  The  designer  will  be  chosen  by  a  vote 
of  the  townspeople.  A  meeting  is  being  held  at 
which  both  men  will  be  questioned  about  their 
ideas.  Choose  two  interested  students  to  play 
the  parts  of  Soleri  and  Hoeckel.  Have  the  class 
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act  out  the  meeting,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
questions  and  answers,  make  their  choice. 
Discuss  what  kind  of  preparations  those 
playing  the  roles  of  the  two  designers  need  to 
make.  How  will  they  present  their  ideas  in  a 
persuasive  manner?  How  will  the  townspeople 
indicate  their  specific  concerns  about  the 
town?  What  kind  of  language  would  the 
townspeople  be  likely  to  respond  to?  polite? 
rude?  highly  technical?  carefully  explanatory? 
What  other  special  roles  would  there  be? 

Extension  Activity/discussing  the  design  of 

schools  and  classrooms 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Discuss  the  following  with  the  students: 

— The  space  one  inhabits  and  the  way  it  is 
arranged  says  something  about  the 
personality  of  the  person  using  the  space. 
It  says  something  about  how  the  user 
wants  to  appear  to  others. 

— The  design  of  offices  or  other  public 
structures  says  something  about  the  way 
in  which  the  designer  wants  the  space  to 
be  used. 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  describe  the  places  in 
which  their  parents  work. 

—  How  large  or  small  a  space  do  they  have? 

—  How  are  windows,  lights,  and  plants  used 
to  relieve  the  sense  of  a  closed  space. 

—  How  do  their  parents  react  to  this  space? 

3.  Talk  about  the  design  of  schools  with  questions 
such  as: 

— Some  schools  have  few  windows.  What 
does  this  say  about  the  intentions  of  the 
designer?  Does  it  mean  that  people  using 
the  school  should  not  be  distracted  by 
what  is  going  on  outside  the  building? 
How  does  this  fit  with  the  aims  of  the 
school? 

— What  benefits  or  drawbacks  are  there  in 
open-concept  schools  in  which  there  are 
no  permanent  walls  dividing  classrooms 
from  each  other. 

For  each  of  the  above,  have  students  compile 
lists  of  single  words  telling  how  this  kind  of 
learning  situation  makes  them  feel.  Have  these 
lists  shared  orally. 


4.  Have  students  examine  the  design  of  the 
classroom  they  are  in. 

—  If  the  desks  are  in  rows,  with  the  teacher’s 
desk  at  the  front,  what  does  this  say 
about  what  happens  in  the  room? 

—  If  the  desks  are  arranged  in  a 

semi-circular  manner,  what  is  implied? 

—  If  there  is  some  other  arrangement,  have 
students  comment  on  it. 

— What  arrangement  do  students  prefer? 

— What  would  you  prefer  in  the  way  of 
decorations?  Why? 

5.  In  groups  of  four  or  five,  have  students  develop 
a  floor  plan  for  the  classroom  furniture  and 
suggestions  for  decoration  of  the  walls. 

6.  Have  the  class  as  a  whole  vote  on  the  most 
appealing  proposal,  or  else  combine  the  best 
elements  of  each. 

7.  Depending  on  your  interest  and  the  school 
principal,  the  activity  could  lead  to  a 
redesigning  of  the  interior  arrangement  of  the 
classroom. 

Extension  Activity/discussing  the  importance  of 

design  in  our  lives 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing,  producing 

1 .  Ask  the  students  how  aware  they  are  of 
design.  You  could  then  point  out  that  design  is 
basic  to  our  view  of  the  world  we  live  in.  It 
affects  the  spaces  we  inhabit,  the  cars  we 
drive,  the  cities  we  build,  the  parks  where  we 
walk  and  play,  the  appliances  and  furniture  we 
use,  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  plates  and 
cutlery  we  eat  with. 

2.  Ask  students  what  the  important  factors  in  a 
good  design  are — simplicity?  utility?  beauty? 

3.  Have  students  bring  in  examples  of  designs 
which  they  find  particularly  appealing. 

4.  Ask  students  for  examples  of  what  they  think  is 
bad  design. 

5.  Have  students  select  one  item  in  everyday  use 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  Ask  them  to 
provide  their  own  design  for  the  article.  Ask 
them  to  explain  to  the  class  why  they  think  it  is 
a  good  design. 
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Extension  Activity/collecting  examples  of 

houses  for  display 

Viewing,  producing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  If  students  seem  interested  in  the  theme  of 
houses  and  their  design,  some  research  could 
be  done  into  house  design. 

2.  Bring  to  class  magazines  and  other  resources 
in  which  various  houses  are  pictured.  Have 
students  bring  in  their  own  resources  to  add  to 
the  supply. 

3.  Have  students  build  a  display  showing  a 
variety  of  these  houses.  If  possible,  there 
should  be  photos  of  exteriors,  interiors,  and 
plans. 

4.  Ask  students  to  decide  which  is  the  most 
successful  house,  in  terms  of  certain  standards 
which  they  agree  on. 

— How  practical  are  the  designs? 

—  How  innovative  are  the  shapes? 

— How  well  is  the  space  used? 

— What  kind  of  furniture  is  used? 

—  How  well  does  the  house  use  the  natural 
environment? 

—  Is  the  house  making  use  of  natural 
shapes? 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  32 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  collect  reactions  to  the 

Cappadocian  cone  castles 

1 .  Read,  with  the  students,  the  article  on  the  cone 
castles. 

2.  Ask  the  students  the  following  questions: 

— What  do  you  think  are  the  advantages  of 
living  in  the  cone  castles?  What  are  the 
disadvantages? 

— Why  do  you  think  30  000  people  would 
choose  to  live  in  the  cone  castles? 

—  Find  Cappadocia  on  a  map.  From  what 
you  can  find  out  about  Turkey,  why  do  you 
think  these  would  be  suitable  homes? 


—  Do  you  know  of  natural  structures  in  our 
own  culture  which  could  be  used  in  the 
same  way  as  the  cone  castle? 

3.  Ask  students  to  select  words  used  by  the  writer 
of  the  article  to  describe  the  cone  castles. 

What  kinds  of  words  are  they — nouns,  verbs, 
adjectives?  Why  are  they  effective?  How  do 
they  create  a  vivid  image? 

4.  Ask  students  what  words  they  would  use  to 
describe  the  castles  and  the  lives  the 
inhabitants  might  lead  in  them. 

5.  Ask  students  to  select  descriptive  words  which 
would  be  appropriate  to  use  in  connection  with 
their  own  homes.  How  do  they  contrast  with 
the  kind  of  language  used  to  describe  the  cone 
castles? 

Extension  Activity/describing  a  Canadian  home 

through  the  eyes  of  a  Cappadocian 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Ask  students  to  place  themselves  in  the 
position  of  Mehmet  Kutleg  or  one  of  the 
members  of  his  family.  How  would  they  feel 
about  their  family  home?  Have  students  act  out 
dialogue  between  a  member  of  his  family  who 
is  trying  to  persuade  a  friend  to  move  into  one 
of  the  cones,  and  then  act  out  a  dialogue 
between  an  older  member  who  has  just  left 
home  to  live  in  the  city  and  a  friend  to  whom  he 
is  telling  all  his  negative  feelings  about  the 
cone. 

2.  Ask  students  to  imagine  that  one  of  the  Kutlegs 
is  transported  to  Canada,  to  the  community  in 
which  the  school  is  set.  What  would  be  the 
reaction  to  this  new  setting?  What  would  affect 
the  newcomer  most? 

3.  Ask  students  what  they  think  the  reaction 
would  be  if  the  stranger  from  Cappadocia  was 
invited  into  a  Canadian  home.  Would  anything 
startle  him  or  her?  What  would  be  the  most 
pleasing  aspect  of  the  home?  Have  students 
imagine  that  they  are  such  a  person  and 
describe  orally  how  the  house  appears  to 
them. 

4.  Ask  students  to  write  a  descriptive  paragraph 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  inhabitant  of  the 
cone  castles,  giving  his  or  her  impression  of  a 
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Canadian  home.  Remind  students  of  the  words 
such  a  person  might  use  to  describe  items 
which  are  completely  unfamiliar. 

PAGE  33 

Extension  Activity/interpreting  old  ruins 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Supply  or  have  students  supply  photographs  or 
illustrations  of  some  of  the  more  renowned 
ruins.  Examples  might  include  Pompeii,  the 
Pyramids,  Karnac,  Egypt’s  Valley  of  the  Kings, 
Stonehenge,  Knossos,  Mycenae. 

2.  Ask  students  what  they  already  know  about 
each  of  the  ruins  pictured.  Can  they  deduce 
anything  about  the  cultures  which  produced 
such  structures? 

3.  Form  the  class  into  groups  of  four  or  five,  and 
ask  each  group  to  select  one  of  the  civilizations 
whose  ruins  are  pictured  for  further  research. 

4.  Suggest  some  of  the  questions  which  each 
group  might  want  to  investigate: 

— What  are  the  buildings  pictured  and  what 
were  they  used  for? 

— What  were  the  customs  and  traditions  of 
the  people  who  used  the  buildings? 

— Are  these  people  considered  to  belong  to 
an  advanced  civilization? 

— What  did  the  people  in  question  produce 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us? 

5.  Ask  each  group  to  come  up  with  an  oral  report 
for  the  class  with  each  member  of  the  group 
participating. 

Extension  Activity/understanding  Erich  von 

Daniken’s  theory  about  ruins 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

1 .  Read  excerpts  to  the  class  from  Chariots  of  the 
Gods,  the  controversial  work  by  Erich  von 
Daniken,  which  explains  his  startling  theory 
about  many  ancient  ruins. 

2.  Ask  students  what  they  think  von  Daniken  is 
suggesting  about  the  sites  he  has  examined. 

3.  Discuss  with  them  the  evidence  he  has  for  the 
theory. 


4.  Ask  students  to  do  some  research  on  the  parts 
of  the  theory  which  have  been  shown  to  be 
fraudulent,  and  to  report  orally  on  their 
research.  Can  they  back  up  their  statements? 
Do  other  students  still  find  room  for  argument? 

5.  Have  the  students  comment  on  their  own  view 
of  von  Daniken’s  ideas.  Does  it  seem  like  an 
idea  which  is  worth  more  investigation?  For 
some  interested  students,  this  could  lead  to 
further  research  on  others  who  have  proposed 
similar  theories. 

PAGE  34 

Activity  1 

Listening,  viewing,  reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  understand  the  impact  of  various 

theme  materials  as  commentaries  on  living 

situations 

1 .  Teachers  might  want  to  bring  into  class  a 
recording  (probably  by  folksinger  Pete  Seeger) 
of  the  song  “Little  Boxes”  by  Malvina  Reynolds. 
The  song  was  written  as  a  satire  on  the 
uniformity  of  American  housing  projects  and 
the  possibility  that  the  residents  of  such 
projects  were  also  exactly  the  same  as  each 
other. 

2.  Have  the  students  read  and  discuss  the 
Raftery  poem  and  look  at  the  cartoon.  Ask  the 
students  if  they  see  any  connection  between 
the  description  by  the  poet  and  the  ideas  of 
Soleri  for  his  loving  and  loveable  city. 

3.  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  Gerald  Raftery 
would  agree  with  the  message  in  Malvina 
Reynolds’  song? 

4.  Discuss  with  students  the  impact  of  the  poem 
and  the  cartoon.  What  words  in  the  poem 
express  the  author’s  feelings  about  apartment 
living?  Does  the  cartoon  express  a  feeling? 

Ask  students  to  support  their  answers.  Ask 
students  which  of  the  two  is  more  effective  in 
presenting  its  theme. 

5.  Malvina  Reynolds'  song  describes  not 
apartments,  but  separate  single-family  houses. 
Ask  students  why  they  think  she  feels  as  she 
does  about  them.  What  do  they  think  is  wrong 
with  living  in  a  house  or  an  apartment  which 
looks  just  the  same  as  the  one  next  door? 
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Extension  Activity/debating  on  apartment  living 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Begin  by  finding  out  how  many  students  in  the 
class  live  in  apartments.  This  could  be  along 
the  lines  suggested  in  item  six  on  page  34. 
Some  background  on  the  history  of  apartment 
living  could  be  brought  in.  Le  Corbusier,  the 
renowned  French  architect,  wanted  to  have 
buildings  in  which  all  facilities  necessary  for  life 
could  be  housed  under  one  roof — living  space, 
stores,  recreation  areas.  Present-day 
apartment  complexes  are  partly  the  result  of 
such  thinking.  Yet  today  there  are  questions 
about  whether  the  high-density  population 
which  results  from  such  building  brings  with  it 
too  many  problems.  Discuss  these  ideas  with 
the  students. 

2.  Plan  a  formal  debate  with  the  students,  based 
on  the  proposition: 

—  Resolved:  that  apartment  living  offers  the 
best  solution  to  the  living  needs  of  most 
people  in  this  community  (region,  country) 

3.  In  the  debate,  suggest  to  students  points  which 
might  be  covered. 

— What  conveniences  are  there  to 
apartment  living? 

— What  social  problems  are  solved  by 
apartment  living?  What  problems  are 
caused  by  apartment  living? 

— What  aspects  of  life  might  an  apartment 
dweller  lose  out  on? 

— What  could  be  done  to  improve  the 
quality  of  apartment  living? 

— Are  the  recreational  facilities  provided  in 
apartments  better  or  worse  than  those  to 
be  found  elsewhere? 

— Are  apartments  good  places  for  children 
to  grow  up  in?  Why  or  why  not? 

— Which  kind  of  apartment  is  preferable  — 
those  found  in  highrise  buildings  or  those 
found  in  smaller  buildings?  Why? 

4.  Have  students  in  groups  organize  their 
thoughts  on  the  above  questions  in  note  form. 
How  will  a  spokesman  for  each  group  present 
the  thoughts  of  the  group  to  the  class  in  a  clear 
and  persuasive  way?  How  will  other  students 
respond  to  these  opinions?  Note  that  a 


moderator  should  be  selected  to  give  speakers 
an  opportunity  to  voice  their  opinions  and  to 
see  that  the  debate  does  not  get  out  of  hand. 

Extension  Activity/dramatizing  situations 

developing  out  of  various  types  of  housing 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Bring  in  photos  or  illustrations  of  kinds  of 
housing  developments  from  the  past  and 
present.  These  might  include  the  terrace 
housing  of  the  British  midlands,  the  bastides 
towns  of  southern  France,  tenement  housing  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  “Hoovervilles”  from  the 
depression  years.  In  connection  with  the 
“Hoovervilles”  the  teacher  might  read 
relevant  passages  from  John  Steinbeck’s 
novel  The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  or  Barry 
Broadfoot’s  Ten  Lost  Years. 

3.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  four  or  five  and 
have  each  group  select  one  of  the  examples 
available. 

4.  Discuss  planned  housing  developments  with 
the  following  questions: 

— What  caused  the  development  to  be 
built? 

— What  were  the  benefits  to  the 
community? 

5.  Choose  one  of  the  planned  housing 
developments  discussed. 

6.  Keep  students  in  the  same  groups  and  have 
them  set  up  their  home,  using  desks  and 
chairs. 

7.  Have  the  students  each  take  a  role  and  begin 
to  act  out  a  day’s  routine  in  the  home.  They  can 
be  a  member  of  the  family  who  is  reacting  to 
the  hardship  or  inconvenience  of  the  living 
situation.  How  does  the  language  and  action 
change  when  the  person  who  is  reacting  is  the 
mother?  father?  child? 

8.  Knock  on  the  doors  and  give  each  family  a 
letter  stating  that  they  will  be  re-housed.  The 
council  will  try  to  get  them  the  kind  of  housing 
they  need  because  they  have  been  given  such 
short  notice. 

9.  Each  family  must  prepare  a  list  of  their  ten 
priorities  to  be  included  in  their  new  homes. 
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10.  Call  a  council  meeting  and  discuss  the  family 
suggestions.  How  will  the  meeting  be 
conducted?  Who  will  chair  it?  How  will  the 
families  present  their  priorities  in  a  way  that 
the  council  will  listen  and  respond? 

PAGE  35 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Using  time  and  space  order 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  ordering 

paragraphs  according  to  time  or  space 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  build  paragraphs  using  time  order 

1 .  Have  the  class  examine  a  series  of  stop-frame 
photos.  This  illustrates  the  logical  order 
imposed  by  time.  Stop-frame  photography  is  a 
staple  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 

2.  Ask  students  to  describe  what  is  happening  in 
each  photo.  How  is  the  action  developing? 

How  is  one  part  of  the  action  linked  to  the  next, 
as  well  as  to  the  previous  stage? 

3.  Ask  students  to  write  down  one  sentence 
which  describes  clearly  the  action  in  each 
photo.  Remind  them  of  the  need  to  highlight 
what  makes  each  action  different,  and  also  the 
need  to  link  actions  together. 

4.  Have  several  students  write  their  work  on  the 
chalkboard.  Ask  for  comment  from  the  class 
with  the  following  questions: 

—  How  clearly  is  the  action  described? 

— What  kinds  of  words  are  used? 

— What  links  are  provided  to  tie  the 
sentences  together? 

— Are  there  connectives  used?  pronouns? 

Is  the  link  provided  through  a  verb  which 
expands  on  one  used  previously? 

— Are  the  links  explicit  or  implicit? 

—  Is  there  a  clear  time  order  indicated,  so 
that  one  coherent  and  continuous  action 
is  described? 

5.  To  illustrate  the  need  for  a  clear  time  order, 
teachers  might  select  a  good  piece  of  sports 
writing  in  which  a  sequence  of  play  is 
described.  Have  students  comment  on  the  way 
in  which  interest  and  suspense  is  built  up. 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing,  writing 

Objective:  to  build  paragraphs  using  space  order 

1 .  Use  a  photographic  parallel  to  help 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  a  coherent 
space  order  in  the  students’  writing.  You  can 
use  the  example  of  focus  to  make  the  point. 
The  photographic  zoom  technique  can  also  be 
discussed,  in  which  the  camera  gradually 
closes  in  on  a  subject.  The  camera  might  then 
“pan”  from  one  detail  to  the  next,  at  a  pace 
which  allows  the  viewer  to  make  sense  of  the 
subject  as  a  whole.  Students  may  have  other 
suggestions  about  useful  comparisons  which 
could  be  made. 

2.  It  would  be  helpful  to  show  a  short  film  which 
would  illustrate  the  techniques  mentioned.  It 
could  be  that  the  film  would  form  the  basis  of 
student  writing,  as  an  alternative  to  the  subject 
suggested  below. 

3.  Ask  each  student  to  write  down  the  name  of  a 
place — a  room,  a  house,  the  front  porch,  a 
piece  of  countryside,  for  example — with  which 
he/she  is  familiar.  The  objective  is  to  begin 
planning  a  descriptive  paragraph. 

4.  Have  students  write  down  the  details  which 
should  be  included.  They  can  be  expressed,  at 
this  point,  in  words,  phrases,  or  sentences. 

5.  Have  the  students  place  the  details  in  an  order 
which  is  logical  in  terms  of  the  natural  eye 
movement  of  an  observer.  What  would  a 
viewer  notice  first?  What  would  catch  the  eye 
next? 

6.  Remind  students  that  linking  words  need  to 
join  the  details  together.  What  are  useful 
linking  words  or  phrases?  Examples  include: 
“next  to,”  “beside,”  “to  the  left,”  “to  the  right,” 
“behind,”  “in  front  of,”  “underneath,”  “beyond,” 
and  “on  top  of.” 

7.  Have  students  complete  the  paragraph. 

8.  Assessment  can  be  done,  either  through  group 
reading,  or  through  the  teacher’s  own 
correcting  and  commenting  procedure. 
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PAGES  36  and  37 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  compare  orally  innovative  house 

designs 

1 .  Draw  the  class’s  attention  to  the  clam-shell 
house  and  the  passage  describing  the 
structure.  Ask  students  the  following 
questions: 

— Have  you  formed  an  initial  aversion  to  the 
clam-shell  house?  Why? 

—  If  you  did,  have  your  opinions  changed 
since  first  viewing?  How  and  why? 

— To  what  extent  are  your  reactions  against 
the  clam-shell  house  governed  by  your 
suspicion  of  innovative  designs? 

2.  Jacques  Corriveau  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
man  does  not  build  according  to  environment 
or  need.  A  similar  opinion  is  attributed  to  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright.  Ask  students  if  they  agree  with 
this  view.  In  what  ways  could  our  buildings  be 
seen  as  not  abiding  by  these  two 
requirements?  Why  do  you  think  we  have 
failed  to  consider  two  such  important  factors? 

3.  Ask  students  if  they  know  of  examples  of 
houses  which  have  been  designed  to  blend 
with  the  environment  and  to  meet  human 
needs  adequately.  In  what  ways  do  these 
houses  succeed?  Would  it  be  possible  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  other  houses?  Why  or  why 
not?  Have  them  prepare  a  short  paragraph 
describing  their  findings  and  opinions. 

4.  Have  the  students  classify  the  various  kinds  of 
living  situations  they  have  encountered  in  this 
chapter  according  to  use,  similarity  to  other 
situations,  ability  to  blend  with  the 
environment,  etc. 

Extension  Activity/discussing  and  researching 

fall-out  shelters 

Viewing,  reading,  writing 

1 .  In  the  1 960’s,  many  people  in  North  America 
built  fall-out  shelters.  Bring  into  the  class 
information  and  illustrations,  demonstrating 
what  such  shelters  were  like. 


2.  Individual  students  or  groups  of  students  could 
carry  out  this  research,  along  the  lines 
suggested  below. 

— Why  do  you  think  fall-out  shelters  were 
developed? 

— Were  they  a  realistic  answer  to  the 
problem  they  were  built  to  deal  with? 

—  Do  you  think  fall-out  shelters  in  any  way 
resembled  the  units  of  Habitat? 

— What  kind  of  facilities  and  equipment  did 
fall-out  shelters  include? 

— How  long  were  people  supposed  to  be 
able  to  survive  in  the  shelters? 

— Do  you  know  of  fall-out  shelters  ever 
being  used  for  the  purpose  they  were 
designed  for?  Have  they  ever  been  used 
for  any  other  emergency  purpose? 

—  Discuss  other  possible  uses  for  fall-out 
shelters. 

— Ask  students  what  other  kinds  of  shelters, 
for  similar  purposes,  they  know  about. 
Mention  could  be  made  of  the  use  of 
subway  stations  during  World  War  Two  in 
London,  England.  How  safe  were  they? 

Extension  Activity/discussing  fictional  animal 

homes 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Read  to  the  class  excerpts  from  well-known 
stories  about  animals,  in  which  the  animal’s 
homes  are  described.  These  could  include 
parts  of  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Winnie  the  Pooh, 
and  The  Hobbit.  A  more  recent  example  is 
Charles  Schultz’s  tongue-in-cheek  references 
to  Snoopy’s  kennel  with  its  games  room  and  art 
masterpieces. 

2.  Have  students  suggest  and  bring  in  other 
examples. 

3.  Ask  students  to  pick  out  ways  in  which  these 
descriptions  are  fantasies.  Have  them  point  out 
the  various  features  of  natural  surroundings 
which  are  lent  a  human  character. 

4.  Have  students  provide  examples  of  the 
humanizing  of  animals  in  a  fictional  setting. 

Walt  Disney  provides  a  number  of  instances  of 
animals  taking  on  human  behavior  traits,  and 
human  intelligence  and  emotion. 
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5.  Ask  students  if  they  know  of  works  of  fiction 
about  animals  which  do  not  give  this  human 
quality  to  animals,  but  treat  them  in  a 
completely  realistic  way. 

6.  Ask  students  if  they  think  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  depicting  animals  possessing 
human  traits  and  surroundings.  Could  it 
dangerously  put  false  expectations  in  children 
when  they  meet  animals  they  have  read 
about? 

7.  Ask  students  if  they  think  this  humanizing 
process  in  animal  fiction  has  affected  our  view 
of  animals  like  bears,  wolves,  and  other 
potentially  dangerous  creatures.  What  might 
the  consequences  be  of  this  distortion  of 
reality? 

PAGES  38  and  39 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  categorize  feeling-words  about 

unusual  living  places 

1 .  Have  students  examine  the  photographs,  and 
describe  orally  each  one  of  the  houses  or 
structures. 

2.  Ask  students  what  they  think  the  purpose  of 
each  structure  is.  Do  they  think  the  builders 
thought  of  practical  considerations  when  they 
built  the  structures?  Do  they  think  any  of  the 
houses  would  meet  practical  needs?  Which 
ones?  Why? 

3.  Which  one  do  they  find  most  appealing?  Why? 

4.  Ask  the  students  to  choose  the  house  which 
seems  most  permanent.  Does  that  fact  also 
make  it  a  practical  choice,  more  so  than  the 
tent,  which  is  a  temporary  structure? 

5.  Go  through  the  photos  one  by  one  and  ask 
students  to  come  up  with  one  word  describing 
their  feelings  about  the  structure.  How  could 
they  categorize  their  feelings? 

Extension  Activity/researching  and  discussing 

castles 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Have  students  look  at  the  three  pictures  of 
castles  and  read  the  information  provided. 


2.  The  students  could  bring  in  photographs  or 
illustrations  of  castles  such  as  French 
chateaux,  Crusader  castles  in  southern  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East,  and  British  examples  of 
castle  construction.  Have  students  discuss  and 
research  the  castles. 

3.  Ask  students  why  they  think  Cecil  Stoney  built 
the  “castle”  he  lives  in.  What  features  of 
traditional  castles  might  he  have  been 
attracted  to. 

4.  What  do  students  think  is  meant  by  the  saying: 
“An  Englishman’s  home  is  his  castle?”  Do  they 
believe  in  that  attitude  to  one’s  home?  Talk 
about  the  use  of  a  symbol  in  this  case  to 
convey  the  idea.  Help  the  students  to 
understand  the  use  of  the  word  “symbol”  by 
using  it  in  several  sentences  until  they  can  offer 
a  definition. 

5.  Ask  students  if  they  know  of  castles  in  the  area 
in  which  they  live.  Why  were  they  built?  Are 
there  good  reasons  for  people  building  castles 
today? 

6.  Ask  students  why  they  think  Disneyland  uses 
the  castle  as  its  main  symbol.  What  does  that 
symbol  suggest  about  the  kinds  of  stories, 
characters,  and  situations  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Disneyland? 

Extension  Activity  /describing  houseboat  living 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  The  photo  of  the  houseboat  on  page  39  could 
be  used  in  a  discussion  and  research  activity 
on  floating  homes.  Students  may  have  seen 
houseboats  on  bodies  of  water,  and  some  may 
have  been  on  them. 

2.  Have  students  who  know  about  houseboats 
describe  to  the  rest  of  the  class  what  they 
would  find  inside  a  houseboat  and  what  it  is  like 
living  on  one. 

3.  Ask  students  to  bring  in  photos  of  various  kinds 
of  boats  that  people  live  on.  Examples  might 
include  Chinese  junks,  canal  barges  in 
England  and  Europe,  luxury  liners,  lakeboats, 
cabin  cruisers,  fishing  boats,  sailing  boats. 

4.  Prepare  a  collage  of  the  photos. 
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5.  Have  students  discuss  the  special  quality  of  life 
on  the  water: 

— What  is  the  smallest  craft  that  people 
have  lived  on? 

— What  are  the  most  important 
requirements  for  living  on  a  boat? 

— What  would  a  boat  designer  have  to  think 
about  first  in  thinking  about  the  living 
space  on  board? 

—  Is  living  on  a  boat  as  safe  as  living  on 
land?  Why  or  why  not? 

— Why  would  people  choose  to  live  on  a 
boat  rather  than  on  land?  Students  might 
look  at  the  people  who  live  on  such  crafts 
as  Chinese  junks,  in  dealing  with  this 
question. 

— What  would  be  the  advantages  of  living 
on  a  boat?  the  problems? 

6.  Ask  students  if,  in  view  of  their  discussion,  they 
would  find  living  on  a  boat  appealing.  Why  or 
why  not? 

Extension  Activity  /writing  letters  about 

summer  camps 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Ask  students  who  have  attended  summer 
camps  to  discuss  them  using  the  following 
questions: 

— What  are  your  reactions  to  the  idea  of 
summer  camp? 

—  How  might  a  person  benefit  from  such  an 
experience? 

— What  might  some  of  the  problems  be? 

—  Describe  the  way  of  life  in  summer  camp? 

— How  might  the  idea  of  summer  camp 
have  started? 

—  How  does  it  resemble  other  kinds  of 
temporary  settlements? 

2.  Many  people  are  able  to  get  away  from  their 
permanent  living  place  for  a  few  weeks  a  year, 
and  live  in  cottages,  or  tents,  away  from  people 
and  from  urban  settlement. 

— What  do  you  think  might  be  the  value  of 
such  a  change? 

—  How  would  it  change  your  view  of  living  in 
your  permanent  home? 


— Would  you  appreciate  it  more  or  less? 

— Would  it  be  a  good  idea  to  live  in 
temporary  homes  all  the  time,  for 
example,  in  a  tent? 

— What  would  be  the  draw  backs  of  that 
kind  of  life? 

3.  Have  students  write  a  friend  an  imaginary  letter 
that  they  might  send  under  both  sets  of 
circumstances. 

PAGES  40  and  41 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  classify  living  situations 

1 .  Have  students  look  at  the  three  houses 
carefully.  Ask  them  to  orally  describe  each  one, 
emphasizing  its  distinctive  features. 

2.  Ask  students  which  one  they  would  like  to  live 
in.  Why? 

3.  Ask  students  to  pick  out  any  environmental 
benefits  there  might  be  in  the  house  of  their 
choice.  Is  it  important  to  think  of  such  features 
in  choosing  a  living  space? 

4.  Which  of  the  houses  do  students  think  is  the 
most  sensible  structure  for  most  people  to  live 
in? 

5.  Ask  students  to  pick  out  other  houses  shown  in 
this  chapter  which  have  displayed  similar 
features  to  those  shown  here.  Put  them  on  a 
chart.  Would  any  houses  fit  into  more  than  one 
category? 

6.  Again,  question  students  as  to  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  their  view  of  what  kind 
of  house  they  would  like  to  live  in. 

Activity  2 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  prepare  a  dramatization  based  on 

information  about  the  capsule  building 

1 .  Have  students  look  at  the  capsule  building  on 
page  41. 

2.  Ask  students  the  following  questions  with 
reference  to  the  capsule  building: 

—  Do  you  think  the  capsule  building 
resembles  Habitat? 
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— Would  Habitat  be  useful  in  a  Tokyo 
setting?  Why  or  why  not? 

— Why  do  you  think  the  capsule  building  is 
suitable  for  Tokyo?  Mention  the 
importance  of  privacy. 

— Would  you  like  to  live  in  such  a  setting? 
Why  or  why  not? 

— What  other  countries  or  regions  of  your 
own  country  might  be  able  to  use  the 
capsule  building  idea? 

—  Is  this  likely  to  be  a  more  widespread  idea 
for  buildings  in  the  future?  Why  or  why 
not? 

3.  Have  students  act  out  a  scene  in  which  one  of 
them  is  a  housing  counselor  and  the  other  is 
trying  to  move  from  a  tenement  to  the  capsule 
building.  What  will  they  say  to  each  other? 
Replay  the  scene  with  the  prospective  tenant 
being  a  very  rich  person  from  another  country, 
accustomed  to  a  big  house  on  large  grounds. 
The  counselor  is  telling  him  or  her  that  the  only 
accommodation  available  is  in  the  capsule 
building.  How  will  he/she  sell  it?  How  will  the 
rich  person  react? 

Extension  Activity/researching  housing  in 

Tokyo 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Assist  students  in  doing  some  research  on 
housing  in  Tokyo.  The  research  could  focus  on 
the  special  needs  which  have  to  be  met 
because  of  space  problems. 

2.  Have  each  student  write  the  report  up  in  a 
paragraph  which  might  be  handed  in  to  the 
teacher  for  correction. 

PAGES  42  and  43 

Activity  1 

Reading,  viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  gather  student  reaction  to  the 

bubble 

1 .  Have  students  read  the  article  on  the  bubble 
on  page  42.  You  might  also  bring  into  class 
photographs  of  some  of  the  best-known 
examples  of  the  geodesic  dome.  Have 
students  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“geodesic.” 


2.  The  article  speaks  of  bubbles  “popping  up 
across  the  land  like  mushrooms  after  a 
summer  rain.”  Ask  students  whether  they  think 
this  is  a  suitable  way  of  describing  the 
geodesic  dome. 

3.  What  is  a  simile?  How  does  it  differ  from  a 
metaphor?  Point  out  that  the  word  “bubble”  is 
in  fact  a  metaphor. 

4.  The  article  says  that  the  bubble  is  “nature’s 
most  common  structural  form.”  Have  students 
collect  examples  of  this  form  as  it  appears  in 
nature.  Why  is  it  such  a  common  structure? 

5.  Ask  students  for  some  examples  of  man-made 
bubbles.  The  teacher  may  have  already 
supplied  examples  such  as  the  American 
pavilion  at  Expo  67  and  the  Cinesphere  at 
Ontario  Place  in  Toronto.  A  more  traditional 
example  is  the  igloo. 

6.  Have  interested  students  do  some  research  on 
Buckminster  Fuller,  the  American  architect  who 
popularized  the  dome  structure  in  recent 
years. 

7.  Some  people  interested  in  the  design  of  cities 
in  the  future  have  proposed  the  idea  of  a  city 
which  would  be  completely  enclosed  in  a 
gigantic  dome.  Have  students  discuss  what 
effect  this  would  have  on  the  life  of  the  city. 
Interested  students  could  research  the  idea 
and  report  to  the  class  on  the  reasons  for  such 
a  proposal.  Would  students  enjoy  living  in  such 
an  environment. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  reassess  opinions  of  the  beehive 

city 

1 .  Have  students  read  the  article  on  Soleri  s 
beehive  city. 

2.  Ask  students  to  find  out  the  origins  of  the  words 
“polyhedron”  and  “hexahedron.” 

3.  How  have  students  altered  their  view  of 
Soleri’s  proposal?  In  the  light  of  other  ideas 
which  have  been  discussed  in  this  chapter, 
how  valuable  do  they  now  think  Soleri's  ideas 
might  be? 

4.  The  Soleri  proposal  is  yet  another  which 
seems  to  imitate  a  natural  structure,  in  this 
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case,  the  beehive.  Is  this  a  reason  to  think  that 
it  will  also  meet  human  needs? 

5.  Ask  students  to  suggest  examples  of  other 
structures  they  are  familiar  with,  which  have 
the  characteristics  of  natural  structures.  What 
examples  could  they  suggest  of  buildings 
which  do  not  follow  this  rule,  and  which  still 
seem  to  function  satisfactorily? 

PAGE  43 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Using  words  to  describe  shape 

Objective:  to  examine  word  origins  for 
vocabulary  expansion 

Activity  1 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  build  vocabulary  using  words 
describing  shape 

1 .  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  the  words  used 
in  this  chapter  which  describe  shape. 

2.  How  many  of  the  words  describe  the  shape 
with  words  that  are  geometric  in  origin  — for 
example,  triangular,  rectangular,  polyhedron, 
hexahedron?  Ask  students  to  suggest  other 
words  which  are  also  geometric  in  origin,  which 
could  be  used  to  describe  shape. 

3.  Ask  students  to  make  a  note  of  words  which 
use  a  comparison  in  order  to  describe 
shape — for  example,  clam-shell,  beehive, 
bubble.  Ask  which  is  more  effective  in 
describing  a  shape,  the  literal  geometric  one  or 
the  figurative  one. 

4.  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  buildings,  which 
are  known  by  their  shape  and  the  name  given 
to  that  shape.  The  Space  Needle  is  one 
example. 

5.  Have  students  write  sentences  using  the 
following  words  to  indicate  shapes:  rake, 
spade,  balloon,  horse,  oak.  Have  them  suggest 
other  figurative  words  or  comparisons  which 
can  be  used  to  indicate  shape. 

Extension  Activity/discovering  the  origin  of 
words  ending  in  “ology” 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  The  words  “archaeology”  and  “arcology” 


consist  of  two  parts.  Ask  students  to  find  out 
the  meanings  of  “archae-,”  “arc-,”  and  “-ology." 

2.  Have  students,  through  discussion  with  you 
and  with  each  other,  determine  how  these 
words  came  about.  What  language  did  they 
come  from? 

3.  Have  students  make  a  list  of  words  using  the 
same  “-ology”  ending.  Have  them  discuss  the 
possible  meanings  of  the  words.  Examples 
might  include:  psychology,  biology,  zoology, 
geology,  ecology. 

4.  Ask  students  how  this  can  help  them 
understand  words  with  which  they  are 
unfamiliar. 

5.  A  similar  exercise  could  be  done  with  words 
ending  in  “-graphy”  such  as  photography  and 
geography.  Again,  assist  students  in  coming  to 
an  understanding  of  these  words  through 
discussion  and  an  understanding  of  their  roots 
rather  than  by  simply  checking  the  dictionary. 

PAGE  44 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  expressive  verbs 

Objective:  to  evaluate  and  use  expressive 

verbs 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  learn  to  use  expressive  verbs  by 

using  the  thesaurus 

1 .  Have  students  suggest  verbs  which  are 
overused,  and  which  lack  precise  meanings. 
Examples  might  include:  go,  said,  walk,  run. 

2.  Using  the  thesaurus,  have  students  list 
alternatives  to  these  words. 

3.  Discuss  any  words  about  which  there  is 
uncertainty  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
understood  by  all. 

4.  Have  students  write  sentences  in  which  they 
use  the  words  they  have  learned.  Have  them 
read  their  sentences  orally,  letting  the  rest  of 
the  class  comment  on  any  they  feel  are 
incorrectly  used. 
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PAGE  45 

Extension  Activity/designing  tree-houses  and 

other  shelters 

Speaking,  listening,  producing,  writing,  viewing 

1 .  Have  students  who  have  built  tree-houses  or 
used  them  tell  the  rest  of  the  class  about  the 
experience.  What  materials  were  used?  What 
was  the  purpose  of  the  structure? 

2.  Ask  students  what  other  kinds  of  structures 
they  know  of  that  are  built  and  used  for  similar 
reasons.  Are  they  structures  which  use  the 
natural  environment,  like  trees? 

3.  Form  the  class  into  groups  of  four  or  five,  and 
ask  the  groups  to  decide  on  a  structure  which  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  build,  a  purpose 
for  the  structure,  and  the  kinds  of  materials 
they  would  be  able  to  use. 

4.  Have  groups  carry  out  the  design  of  their 
proposed  structures,  including  as  much  detail 
as  they  can  think  of:  shape,  interior  design  and 
furniture,  size,  use  of  natural  environment. 

5.  Have  each  group  present  their  proposal  to  the 
class  for  comment. 

Extension  Activity/designing  a  house  or 

community 

Producing,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Ask  students  what  they  would  like  to  see  in 
their  ideal  living  space.  Consider  all  the 
elements  which  have  come  up  in  the  activities 
of  the  chapter — shape,  connection  with  the 
environment,  practicality,  the  importance  of 
recreational  areas,  lighting,  windows,  and 
overall  size. 

2.  Ask  students  to  write  down  their  basic 
requirements  in  words. 

3.  Have  students  also  make  an  attempt  to  make 
drawings  which  will  illustrate  their 
requirements. 

4.  Have  each  student  write  what  he/she  thinks  is 
the  most  important  aspect  of  his/her  design. 

5.  If  time  allows,  a  contest  could  be  arranged, 
with  judges  from  the  class  itself  or  from 
outside — teachers,  the  principal,  interested 
parents.  The  contest  could  be  to  find  the  best 
and  most  carefully  worked  out  design. 


Extension  Activity/obtaining  information  from  a 

professional  architect  or  planner 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  A  professional  architect  or  planner  could  be 
invited  into  the  classroom  to  talk  to  students 
about  some  of  the  ideas  which  have  come  up 
in  this  chapter. 

2.  This  could  be  a  useful  classroom  activity  in 
which  the  students  plan  the  visit  and  prepare  a 
letter  requesting  the  guest’s  presence.  Assist 
the  students  in  preparing  a  formal  letter,  using 
appropriate  language  and  sentence  structure. 
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3/YOU  DON’T  WANT  TO  END  UP 
IN  A  SHARK’S  STOMACH 

The  student  becomes  acquainted  with  undersea 
creatures  as  they  relate  to  human  beings  through 
pictures,  poems,  and  prose  excerpts.  Emphasis 
on  the  human  struggle  with  the  ocean 
environment  is  found  in  excerpts  on  scuba  diving, 
skin  diving,  and  underwater  training  for 
astronauts.  The  chapter  ends  with  a  look  at  some 
of  the  friendlier  residents  of  the  ocean. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  writing  story  titles  and  story  openers 

•  using  conflict  to  develop  the  action 

•  writing  story  conclusions 

•  writing  paragraphs  that  give  reasons 

•  writing  report  outlines 

•  using  nouns  as  subjects,  objects,  and 
indirect  objects 

•  understanding  acronyms 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  46  and  47 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  chapter’s  theme 
through  photographs 

1 .  Have  students  examine  the  photos  on  pages 
46  and  47.  Ask  what  their  reaction  is  to  the 
depiction  of  the  shark  in  these  two  pictures.  Is  it 
revulsion,  fear,  awe? 

2.  Ask  students  what  they  would  feel  if  they  were 
in  the  position  of  the  person  taking  the  picture 
on  page  47. 

3.  Have  students  draw  up  a  list  of  words  which 
they  think  best  describes  the  shark.  Suggest 
that  they  use  their  thesaurus  to  try  to  compress 
their  descriptive  words  into  one  word. 

4.  Other  creatures  which  are  powerful  and 
threatening  to  human  life  have  fascinated 
various  writers.  Read  William  Blake’s  poem 
“The  Tyger,”  and  William  Butler  Yeats’  “The 
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Second  Coming.”  Discuss  the  portrayal  of  the 
creatures  in  the  poems. 

5.  Could  the  shark  be  said  to  possess  a  kind  of 
beauty?  Can  the  shark’s  power  be  seen  as  a 
positive  force? 

6.  Have  students  bring  into  class  other  photos 
and  illustrations  of  sharks.  Do  they  create  the 
same  impression  as  the  two  photos?  What 
techniques  do  photographers  and  artists  use  to 
create  these  impressions? 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  produce  oral  and  written  work  about 

text  material 

1 .  Have  students  read  the  description  of  the 
contents  of  the  shark’s  stomach  on  page  46. 
Have  students  suggest  other  objects  which 
might  be  found  in  the  shark’s  stomach. 

2.  Ask  students  how  they  would  describe  the 
shark’s  eating  habits.  Interested  students 
could  do  research  to  confirm  what  has  been 
said  about  the  shark’s  diet. 

3.  Ask  students  what  other  creatures  have  similar 
diets. 

4.  Have  students  write  a  limerick  which  describes 
what  might  be  found  in  a  shark’s  stomach.  The 
limerick  could  also  describe  how  the  shark 
goes  about  choosing  its  food.  Review  the 
rhyme  scheme  and  rhythm  of  limericks  before 
students  begin  their  work. 

Activity  3 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  understand  techniques  to  convey 

verisimilitude 

1 .  Some  students  may  have  seen  the  movie 
Jaws,  or  read  the  book.  Ask  students  who  have 
seen  the  movie  to  describe  the  most 
spectacular  parts  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

2.  Read  the  opening  chapter  of  the  novel, 
emphasizing  the  description  of  the  shark. 

3.  With  students  who  are  familiar  with  the  book  or 
movie,  develop  a  condensed  outline  of  the  plot, 
focusing  on  the  fact  that  the  conflict  between 
man  and  shark  is  at  the  core  of  the  story. 


4.  Discuss  the  credibility  of  the  story  by  asking 
the  following  questions: 

— What  aspects  seem  factual? 

— What  parts  of  the  story  appear  to  be 
fictional? 

—  Does  the  author  depict  the  shark  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  realistic  manner?  What 
techniques  are  used  in  order  to  do  this? 

5.  Ask  interested  students  to  do  some  research 
on  the  mechanical  shark  which  was  used  in  the 
movie.  This  material  could  be  found  in 
magazines  which  appeared  at  the  time  the 
movie  was  released.  What  kinds  of  problems 
did  the  builders  of  the  “machine”  have  to 
overcome  in  order  to  make  it  seem  real7 

Activity  4 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  understand  storytelling  techniques 

as  evidenced  in  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea 

1 .  You  might  obtain  a  copy  of  Ernest 
Hemingway’s  novel,  The  Old  Man  and  The 
Sea.  In  this  novel,  the  sharks  destroy  an  old 
Cuban  fisherman’s  enormous  fish  before  he 
can  take  it  into  the  safety  of  his  home  fishing 
port. 

2.  Read  to  students  selected  passages  from  the 
story,  focusing  on  those  which  describe  the 
attacks  of  the  sharks  and  the  old  man’s 
fruitless  efforts  to  drive  them  off. 

3.  Have  students  discuss  the  difference  in  the 
way  the  old  fisherman  describes  the  fish  he 
catches  and  the  sharks  who  attack  him. 

4.  Have  students  comment  on  why  the  shark  can 
be  seen  as  a  symbol  of  evil.  Are  there  other 
creatures  which  have  the  same  character  in 
stories  with  which  students  are  familiar? 

Extension  Activity/understanding  the  use  of 

descriptive  words  for  sharks  and  whales 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  You  might  obtain  a  copy  of  Moby  Dick  by 
Herman  Melville.  Read  selected  passages 
which  describe  Ahab’s  obsession  with  the 
whale,  as  well  as  those  describing  the  climactic 
chase  and  catastrophe. 
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2.  Ask  students  to  compare  this  treatment  of  the 
whale  with  those  they  have  already  heard 
dealing  with  sharks.  What  are  their  similarities 
and  differences? 

3.  Ask  students  what  Herman  Melville’s 
description  of  the  whale  makes  them  feel  about 
the  creature. 

4.  Ask  students  to  compare  Melville’s  description 
of  the  whale  to  more  recent  depictions.  What 
might  account  for  the  change  in  attitude  to  be 
found  in  more  contemporary  writings? 

5.  Ask  students  if  they  regard  whales  as 
malevolent  creatures.  Why  or  why  not?  What 
other  words  might  they  use  to  describe 
whales? 

6.  Have  students  draw  up  lists  of  words  to 
describe  sharks  and  whales.  These  lists  could 
be  expanded  as  more  information  is  gathered 
throughout  the  chapter. 

Extension  Activity/researching  types  of  sharks 

and  whales 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Ask  students  to  collect  pictures  of  the  different 
types  of  sharks  and  whales.  Have  them  use  an 
encyclopedia  to  find  out  about  the  various 
types  of  each.  The  photos  could  be  put  on 
display  in  the  classroom. 

2.  Find  out  if  students  have  seen  killer  whales  on 
display  in  marine  parks,  or  zoos.  Have  them 
describe  the  behavior  of  the  creatures.  Do  they 
think  the  whales  possess  intelligence?  How  do 
they  know? 

3.  Have  interested  students  research  the 
following  topics  and  complete  brief  reports: 

— the  ways  in  which  dolphins  and  whales 
communicate 

— the  recordings  made  of  whale  “songs” 

4.  You  may  wish  to  make  available  the  collection 
of  poetry  and  illustrations  entitled  Whale 
Sound,  edited  by  Greg  Gatenby. 

5.  Have  students  add  to  their  lists  of  descriptive 
words  about  sharks  and  whales. 


Extension  Activity/preparing  oral  reports  on 

whales 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Read  excerpts  from  Farley  Mowat’s  A  Whale 
for  the  Killing,  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
beaching  of  a  whale  on  the  Newfoundland 
coast.  Describe  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
Mowat  sets  out  in  his  book  about  the  saving  of 
the  whale. 

2.  Ask  students  why  they  think  the  people  of  the 
outport  where  the  whale  was  beached  had  a 
different  view  of  the  whale  than  did  Farley 
Mowat. 

3.  Have  students  collect  accounts  of  similar 
incidents  involving  the  stranding  of  whales. 

How  have  people  reacted  to  these 
occurrences? 

4.  An  increased  interest  in  whale  activity  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  annual  expedition  of 
whale-watchers  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay 
River,  as  well  as  the  trek  to  the  west  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island  to  view  the  annual  spring 
migration  of  whales.  Ask  students  if  they  would 
want  to  go  on  such  an  expedition.  Have  them 
give  reasons  for  their  answers. 

5.  The  increased  interest  in  and  concern  for 
whales  has  been  accompanied  by  suggestions 
that  whales  have  an  intelligence  which 
approaches  that  of  human  beings.  Interested 
students  could  research  this  suggestion  and 
make  an  oral  report  to  the  class.  Discuss  this 
first  with  the  students  to  establish  the 
questions  which  their  report  might  answer,  and 
possible  sources  of  information.  Have  them 
refer  to  the  section  on  oral  reports  in  the 
Handbook. 

Extension  Activity/researching  the  hunt  for 

sharks  and  whales 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Have  each  student  choose  one  of  the  following 
topics  to  research: 

— Countries  Involved  in  the  Whale  Hunt 
What  is  the  importance  of  the  whale  hunt 
to  those  countries?  How  would  stopping 
the  hunt  affect  them? 
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— Past  reasons  for  the  Whale  Hunt 

What  products  came  from  the  whale?  Are 
there  other  ways  of  producing  these 
items? 

— Reasons  for  Prohibiting  Whale  Hunting 
Point  out  the  extent  to  which  some 
species  of  whale  have  become  almost 
extinct. 

— The  Interest  in  Shark  Hunting 

What  products  do  we  get  from  sharks? 
Are  sharks  as  commercially  valuable  as 
whales?  Could  they  be? 

— The  Survival  of  the  Shark 

Why  has  the  shark  survived  so  long, 
when  other  species  have  become  extinct. 

— The  Shark's  Importance  to  the 
Environment 

Do  you  think  sharks  should  be  protected 
as  much  as  whales?  Just  because  sharks 
are  not  as  attractive  creatures  as  whales, 
is  this  a  reason  to  want  their  numbers 
reduced?  Are  they  important  to  the 
natural  balance  of  the  world?  Are  there 
useful  functions  performed  by  sharks? 

2.  Suggest  to  students  possible  sources  of 
information  on  the  shark.  This  might  include 
magazines  such  as  Owl,  Junior  Geographic, 
The  National  Geographic,  and  other  naturalist 
magazines,  and  encyclopedias. 

3.  Have  students  discuss  their  research 
extensively,  then  coordinate  it,  and  present 
brief  oral  reports  on  the  various  topics  that 
have  been  outlined.  Point  out  to  the  students 
the  section  on  writing  reports  in  the  Handbook, 
as  well  as  later  in  this  chapter. 

4.  On  the  basis  of  the  information  gathered  by  the 
students,  set  up  a  debate  on  the  proposition: 
resolved — that  the  whale  hunt  should  be 
stopped  throughout  the  world. 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  48  and  49 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  students’  understanding  of 

vocabulary 

1 .  Read  with  students  the  article  “Nature’s  Killing 
Machine.”  To  help  students  understand  new 
vocabulary,  you  can  demonstrate  how  to 
discover  the  meaning  of  a  new  word — first 
through  context  clues,  then  by  using  a 
dictionary,  and  finally  through  using  the  word  in 
an  original  sentence. 

2.  Have  students  pick  out  unfamiliar  words,  and 
write  them  on  the  chalkboard.  Examples  from 
the  article  are:  negligible,  cartilaginous,  lateral, 
olfactory,  denticles,  protrude,  oxygenation, 
macabre,  abrasive,  sensory,  and  insensate. 

3.  Demonstrate  how  an  unfamiliar  word  can  be 
deciphered  sometimes  through  the  use  of 
context  clues.  Ask  the  following  questions: 

— Where  is  the  word  in  the  sentence? 

— What  part  of  speech  must  it  be? 

— What  are  the  implications  which  can  be 
gathered  by  looking  at  the  other  words  in 
the  sentence? 

4.  Have  students  check  their  guesses  about 
words,  gained  through  context  clues,  by  using 
the  dictionary. 

5.  Have  the  students  choose  five  words  from  the 
article  with  which  they  have  had  difficulty  and 
use  them  in  sentences  of  their  own  which  fully 
illustrate  the  meanings. 

6.  Ask  students  to  write  their  sentences,  and, 
when  they  are  satisfied  with  them,  put  them  on 
the  chalkboard.  Have  the  class  comment  on 
the  success  of  each  sentence  in  making  the 
word’s  meaning  clear. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  enable  students  to  understand 

specific  stylistic  methods  used  in  text  material 

1 .  Read  with  students  the  first  five  paragraphs  on 
page  48.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  their 
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effectiveness  as  an  opening  for  the  article. 

How  does  the  writer  develop  reader  interest? 
What  words  are  most  effective? 

2.  Read  the  following  sentence: 

— “A  number  of  myths  about  sharks  have 
died  hard — along  with  the  people  who 
believed  in  them.” 

Point  out  the  way  in  which  the  writer  links  literal 
and  figurative  meanings  of  the  word  “died.” 

Ask  students  to  comment  on  this  device.  Are 
there  other  examples  of  the  same  device  in  this 
article?  What  are  they? 

3.  Ask  students  how  the  writer  goes  about 
focusing  reader  attention  on  the  point  of  view 
he  takes. 

4.  How  convincing  is  the  article? 

5.  Ask  students  if  they  think  the  article  is  biased. 

Is  it  an  unjustified  bias? 

PAGES  50  and  51 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  a  poem  about  a  sea  creature 

1 .  Read  the  poem  “The  Shark”  to  the  students,  or 
select  students  to  read  it  to  the  class. 

2.  Ask  the  students  the  following  questions: 

— What  words  does  the  poet  use  to 
describe  the  shark?  to  describe  its 
movements? 

— What  words  tell  you  how  the  poet  feels 
about  the  shark? 

— What  do  you  notice  about  the  length  of 
the  lines  in  the  poem? 

3.  Have  the  students  write  lists  of  words 
describing  a  sea  creature  of  their  choosing, 
and  its  movements.  As  well,  have  them  write  a 
list  of  words  describing  how  they  feel  about  the 
creature. 

4.  Using  their  lists  of  words,  have  students 
compose  a  poem  about  the  creature.  Ask  the 
students  to  write  their  poem  using  short  lines, 
as  E.J.  Pratt  did  in  his  poem.  How  does  this 
device  make  their  poem  more  effective? 


Extension  Activity/listening  to  literary 

descriptions  of  the  threatening  aspects  of  the  sea 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing 

1 .  In  literature,  not  only  the  creatures  who  live  in 
the  sea  make  it  seem  menacing,  but  also  the 
sea  is  described  as  a  savage  and 
uncontrollable  force  associated  with  many 
powerful  and  mysterious  influences. 
References  to  illustrate  this  point  are:  The 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  many  popular 
ballads  and  sea  shanties,  Gordon  Lightfoot’s 
Wreck  of  the  Edmund  Fitzgerald,  popular 
novels  such  as  Treasure  Island,  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Walter  Lord’s 
description  of  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  and 
excerpts  from  the  journals  of  some  of  the  great 
sea-going  explorers  like  Henry  Hudson  and 
Captain  Cook.  Read  parts  of  any  of  the  above 
to  the  students. 

2.  Based  on  what  has  been  read,  have  students 
discuss  their  view  of  the  sea.  Do  they  regard  it 
as  a  destructive  or  creative  force?  Why? 

3.  Have  students  describe  their  own  experiences 
with  water  which  have  given  them  a  feeling  of 
fear  or  respect. 

4.  Ask  students  why  they  think  people  have 
always  regarded  the  sea  with  a  sense  of  awe. 

5.  Have  students  discuss  why  this  sense  of 
respect  leads  men  to  want  to  conquer  or 
overcome  the  sea.  The  very  hazards  which 
exist  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
underneath,  lead  people  to  want  to  experience 
it. 

6.  Ask  students  if  they  think  our  views  of  the  sea 
today  are  different  from  those  held  several 
hundred  years  ago. 

7.  Have  students  suggest  various  dangers  of  the 
sea  which  are  still  to  be  feared.  Examples 
include  tidal  waves,  floods  which  threaten 
cities  like  Venice  with  destruction,  strong  tidal 
forces  which  can  drown  swimmers  and 
overturn  small  boats,  and  storms. 

8.  Have  students  bring  in  photos  and  illustrations 
of  the  sea  and  sea  adventures  for  display  in  the 
classroom. 

9.  Have  students  write  (or  tape  with  sound 
effects)  a  short  story  based  on  any  of  the 
above. 
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Extension  Activity /further  reading  from 

Adventures  in  Underwater  Treasure  Hunting 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Use  Harry  Rieseberg’s  book,  Adventures  in 
Underwater  Treasure  Hunting,  to  provide  more 
reading  for  students  on  the  same  theme.  It 
would  be  convenient  if  students  had  access  to 
several  copies  of  the  book. 

2.  Ask  students,  in  groups  of  four  or  five,  to  select 
a  story  from  the  book  which  has  particular 
appeal  to  them,  because  of  the  adventures  or 
characters  involved. 

3.  Ask  each  group  to  do  research  on  the  subject 
dealt  with  in  the  story — whether  it  be  a  sea 
creature,  a  geographical  location,  or  an 
intriguing  treasure. 

4.  Ask  groups  to  present  a  critical  scene  from  the 
story  chosen,  acting  it  out  before  the  class. 

5.  Have  each  group  present  a  report  to  the  class 
on  the  subject  of  their  story,  complete  with 
illustrative  material. 

Extension  Activity/dramatizing  the  Rieseberg 

adventure 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

1 .  As  the  battle  between  the  octopus  and  the 
shark  took  place,  Harry  Rieseberg  related  the 
events  of  the  struggle  to  the  ship’s  crew  by 
phone.  Have  students  discuss  the  dramatic 
possibilities  of  the  phone  conversation 
between  Rieseberg  and  a  crew  member.  Ask 
the  following  questions: 

—  How  would  Rieseberg  describe  the 
battle? 

— What  kind  of  language  would  he  use? 

— How  would  the  crew  member  respond? 
What  warnings  would  he  give? 

— What  would  Rieseberg  be  doing  as  he 
watched  and  described  the  battle 
between  shark  and  octopus? 

2.  Have  groups  of  students  act  out  the 
conversation  as  they  imagine  it  might  have 
occurred.  Point  out  the  restrictions  implied  by 
the  fact  that  the  conversation  is  over  the 
phone.  How  will  they  communicate  urgency 
without  the  use  of  facial  expression  and 
gesture?  What  non-language  sounds  might 
they  make? 


3.  Interested  students  might  want  to  perform  their 
version  and  have  it  recorded. 

Extension  Activity/writing  letters  and  producing 

promotional  material 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Harry  Rieseberg  recorded  the  twenty-minute 
battle  on  film.  Ask  students  what  kind  of 
organization  and  what  kind  of  audiences  would 
be  interested  in  using  the  film.  For  what 
purposes  would  it  be  used? 

2.  Have  groups  suggest  ways  in  which  a  film 
distributor  wishing  to  promote  Rieseberg’s  film 
would  approach  a  school  organization  (like  a 
skin-diving  club  or  a  travel  club)  to  preview  the 
film.  Ask  each  group  to  write  a  letter  which 
would  go  to  two  different  organizations.  Point 
out  that  the  emphasis  and  the  point  of  view  in 
the  two  letters  would  be  different,  with  different 
aspects  of  the  film  being  used  to  capture  the 
interest  of  the  person  or  persons  receiving  the 
letter. 

3.  Have  groups  make  up  and  illustrate  an 
advertisement  for  the  film.  Discuss  the  strong 
points  and  the  shortcomings  of  the  illustration 
used  in  the  text  on  page  51 . 

4.  Read  the  letters  and  show  the  illustrations  to 
the  rest  of  the  class. 

Extension  Activity/listening  to  excerpts  from 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea 

Listening,  speaking  reading 

1 .  You  might  obtain  a  copy  of  Jules  Verne’s 
Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.  It  is 
an  adventure  story  about  undersea  exploits. 

2.  Read  to  students  excerpts  from  the  novel,  in 
particular  those  which  describe  the  characters’ 
contacts  with  undersea  creatures. 

3.  Ask  interested  students  to  do  some  research 
on  Jules  Verne,  using  the  following  as  a  guide: 

—  How  much  first-hand  knowledge  did  he 
have  of  the  underwater  life  which  he 
described? 

— How  was  he  able  to  envision  and  describe 
experiences  which  were  still  inaccessible 
to  most  men? 
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4.  Have  students  compare  the  adventures  in 
Jules  Verne’s  novel  with  those  included  in  this 
chapter.  How  do  they  compare  in  terms  of  their 
realism  and  impact  on  the  reader? 

5.  Have  students  find  out  about  other  novels 
written  by  Jules  Verne.  To  what  extent  did  they 
also  deal  with  subjects  which  could  be  termed 
science  fiction?  (In  science  fiction  some  factual 
information  is  pushed  to  the  point  of  fictional 
possibility.  The  setting  can  be  past,  present,  or 
future,  but  the  element  of  fact  is  essential.) 

Extension  Activity/listening  to  excerpts  from 

the  work  of  Jacques  and  Phillippe  Cousteau 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  viewing,  writing 

1 .  You  might  discuss  the  films  and  T.V.  programs 
of  the  Cousteaus.  Locate  copies  of  their  books, 
such  as  Mammals  in  the  Sea,  Man  Re-enters 
the  Sea,  Pharaohs  of  the  Sea,  Provinces  of  the 
Sea,  Quest  for  Food,  Window  in  the  Sea,  and 
A  Sea  of  Legends. 

2.  You  could  read  excerpts  from  some  of  the 
books,  or  else  make  certain  that  sufficient 
copies  are  available  for  students  to  choose  a 
book  to  read  on  their  own.  Ask  students  if  they 
are  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
Cousteaus. 

3.  From  their  readings,  have  students  list  the 
names  of  some  of  the  creatures  found  by  the 
Cousteaus. 

4.  Have  students  discuss  the  attitude  to  sea 
creatures  and  life  underwater  generally  taken 
by  the  Cousteaus. 

5.  Ask  students  how  these  attitudes  differ  from 
their  own.  Why? 

6.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  work  done  by  the 
Cousteaus  was  in  developing  new  ways  of 
observing  and  discovering  life  under  the  sea. 
Ask  students  to  describe  orally  some  of  these 
methods  and  the  vehicles  or  equipment 
involved.  Help  them  to  locate  the  information 
required,  to  organize  and  record  it  in  a  suitable 
manner  and  then  present  it  in  a  way  that  is 
interesting  for  others  to  hear. 

7.  Have  students  discuss  the  reasons  why  the 
Cousteaus  did  their  research.  How  has  their 
work  affected  people  in  general? 


PAGES  52  to  55 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  understand  the  description  of  the 

octopus 

1 .  Read  the  excerpt  on  page  52. 

2.  Make  certain  students  understand  the 
vocabulary  used.  Examples  of  some  difficult 
words  are:  ghastly,  sombre,  pustular, 
palpitating,  orifice,  grisly.  Have  them  go 
through  the  sequence  described  earlier:  the 
use  of  context  clues,  checking  with  the 
dictionary,  use  of  the  new  word  in  a  sentence. 

3.  Point  out  to  students  the  simile  “like  a 
Medusa’s  hair.”  Ask  students  the  identity  of 
Medusa.  Why  is  this  an  effective  way  to 
describe  an  octopus?  Why  is  the  comparison 
with  Medusa  particularly  suitable? 

4.  Have  interested  students  do  some  research  on 
the  octopus.  What  is  the  connection  between 
the  octopus,  the  squid  and  the  legendary  devil 
fish? 

5.  Ask  students  why  the  writer  says  the  eyes  of 
the  octopus  suggest  “a  whole  inferno  of  hatred 
of  everything  living?”  Why  do  they  think  these 
words  were  used?  Do  they  think  it  is  likely  that 
an  octopus  actually  “hates?” 

6.  Have  students  suggest  other  sea  adventures 
involving  encounters  with  octopus  that  they 
have  read  or  seen.  How  does  the  octopus 
compare  with  the  shark,  as  a  symbol  of  evil? 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  understand  story  techniques 

1 .  Ask  students  what  there  is  about  the  octopus 
which  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  story. 

2.  Ask  students  what  characteristics  of  the 
octopus  make  it  a  dangerous  creature? 

3.  Have  students  assess  the  impact  of  the 
opening  of  the  story.  Note  the  effect  of  lulling 
the  reader  with  the  description  of  a  tranquil 
setting,  in  which  the  octopus’  appearance 
comes  as  a  sickening  jolt. 
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4.  Have  students  list  other  words  which  they  think 
are  particularly  effective  in  creating  the  impact 
of  the  story. 

5.  Ask  for  students’  comments  on  the  ending  of 
the  story.  How  does  the  writer  complete  the 
telling  of  the  event  in  a  tidy  and  satisfying  way? 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  a  paragraph  of  an  imaginary 
fight  with  a  shark 

1 .  Suggest  to  students  the  idea  of  writing  a  story 
similar  to  that  of  Harry  Rieseberg,  this  time 
about  an  encounter  with  a  shark. 

2.  Review  the  meaning  and  uses  of  the  simile. 

3.  Ask  students  for  suggestions  for  appropriate 
similes  which  would  describe  a  shark. 

4.  Ask  students  for  appropriate  descriptive  words 
which  would  effectively  convey  the  impression 
of  a  shark’s  movements. 

5.  Have  students  write  the  passage  of 
description,  similar  to  that  of  Harry  Rieseberg, 
about  an  encounter  with  a  shark,  having  in 
mind  the  need  for  a  coherent  time  and  space 
order.  Remind  them  to  use  expressive  verbs  to 
describe  the  action  involved. 

6.  In  groups  of  four  or  five,  have  students  assess 
each  other’s  writing.  How  realistic  are  the 
descriptions  of  the  fight?  Have  each  group 
select  the  most  effective  paragraph  for  reading 
aloud  to  the  class. 

PAGE  56 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 
Writing  story  titles  and  story  openers 

Objective:  to  learn  about  effective  story  titles 
and  openers 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  understand  what  makes  a  good 
story  title  and  story  opening 

1 .  Have  students  bring  in  some  of  their  favourite 
story  titles  and  story  openings.  Ask  them  to 
consider  good  movie  titles  as  well. 


2.  Have  students  discuss  the  function  of  a  good 
title  to  a  book  or  a  movie.  How  can  a  good  title 
draw  in  a  reader?  (by  telling  something  of  the 
subject  and  raising  a  reader’s  expectations.)  Is 
Jaws  a  good  title?  Why? 

3.  You  could  read  several  story  openings  for 
students  to  discuss.  Some  famous  ones  might 
be  useful — “Call  me  Ishmael.”  ( Moby  Dick)  “It 
was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of 
times ..."  (A  Tale  of  Two  Cities) 

4.  Newspaper  stories  are  particularly  dependent 
on  a  good  title  (headline)  and  a  strong  opening 
(lead).  Bring  into  class  examples  of  effective 
newspaper  stories  which  illustrate  the  point. 
Have  students  discuss  the  extent  to  which 
newspaper  headlines  and  leads  sometimes 
can  mislead  the  reader.  Why  might  this 
happen? 

5.  Have  students  decide  whether  they  think  the 
title  and  opening  of  the  story  should  be  decided 
on  before  the  rest  of  the  story  is  written.  Why 
might  it  be  a  good  idea  to  write  the  title  after  the 
story  is  written?  Can  an  opening  be  decided  on 
after  the  rest  of  the  story  is  written?  Why  or 
why  not? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  a  story  opening 

1 .  Have  students  refer  to  some  of  the  factual 
material  they  have  read  in  this  chapter  and 
gathered  on  their  own,  dealing  with  sharks. 

2.  Ask  students  what  is  needed  to  build  a  story 
using  this  material.  Point  out  the  following  to 
the  students: 

— the  need  for  characters  who  are 

believable  in  situations  and  with  whom  a 
reader  can  identify.  Suggest  that  the 
students  might  make  a  list  of  the 
characters’  traits. 

— the  need  for  a  conflict  which  will  be  the 
focus  of  reader  interest 

3.  Have  students  refer  back  to  the  various  story 
openings  which  they  read  during  the  previous 
activity.  Which  of  these  different  kinds  of 
openings  would  work  best  for  the  story  they  are 
going  to  write?  How  can  they  best  introduce 
the  characters,  the  setting  and  the  conflict 
around  which  the  story  will  be  woven? 
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4.  Have  students  write  the  story’s  opening.  This 
might  consist  of  two  to  four  paragraphs.  Point 
out  the  effectiveness  in  an  action  story  of 
keeping  paragraphs  brief,  particularly  at  the 
beginning. 

PAGE  57 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 
Using  conflict  to  develop  the  action 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  use  of  conflict  in 

the  body  of  a  story 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  write  the  body  of  the  story 

1 .  Based  on  the  work  done  on  time  and  space 
order,  have  students  plan  the  sequence  of  the 
body  of  their  stories.  Point  out  the  need  for  one 
character  with  which  the  reader  can  identify 
and  sympathize — either  the  narrator  or  one  of 
the  major  characters.  Have  students  give 
examples  of  stories  in  which  this  device  is  most 
obvious — for  example,  in  the  Rieseberg 
description  of  the  battle  with  the  octopus. 

2.  To  assist  students  with  planning  their  story,  the 
teacher  can  discuss  the  following  points: 

— coherent,  progressive  narration 

— credible  actions  which  follow  in  a  logical 
order 

— each  paragraph  should  deal  with  one 
topic 

— the  story  should  be  detailed  enough  to 
catch  and  hold  the  reader’s  interest, 
without  irrelevent  details 

— the  importance  of  vivid  and  expressive 
nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs 

3.  Ask  students  to  read  Harry  Rieseberg’s  story, 
noting  how  the  writer  alternates  between  brief, 
punchy,  dramatic  sentences  and  longer 
descriptive  sentences. 

4.  Emphasize  to  students  the  need  for  sufficient 
rough  work  before  a  final  draft  is  attempted. 
Refer  to  earlier  activities  which  focused  on  the 
reorganizing  and  editing  of  rough  work. 

5.  Have  students  write  the  body  of  their  stories.  If 
time  permits  and  if  it  seems  appropriate,  two  or 
three  students  may  read  their  stories  aloud. 


6.  Have  students  listen  to  the  stories  and  suggest 
possible  endings. 
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Learning  to  Create  Stories 

Writing  story  conclusions 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  effective 

story  conclusions 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  the  story’s  conclusion 

1 .  Discuss  with  students  the  elements  of  an 
effective  conclusion  using  the  following  points: 

—  It  needs  to  complete  the  action  of  the 
story 

—  It  must  leave  the  reader  satisfied  that  all 
major  questions  and  problems  posed  by 
the  story  have  been  resolved 

—  It  must  resolve  the  central  conflict  of  the 
story,  one  way  or  another 

—  It  should  suit  the  story  and  provide 
insights  into  the  major  action 

—  It  should  not  be  too  abrupt,  or  too  long  or 
drawn  out 

2.  Ask  students  to  decide  what  options  they  have 
for  the  ending  of  their  stories.  Is  the  ending 
clear  to  them  as  they  work  on  the  body  of  the 
story?  Will  it  feel  “right”  or  contrived? 

3.  Ask  students  if  they  prefer  happy  or  unhappy 
endings.  Why?  Which  would  be  appropriate  for 
their  stories?  How  do  they  feel  about  stories  in 
which  the  major  character  is  defeated?  Have 
them  provide  examples.  Does  this  make  for  a 
less  successful  story?  Why  or  why  not? 
Suggest  that  sometimes  a  story  in  which  the 
main  character  loses  may  be  more  powerful 
than  one  in  which  he  or  she  wins  or  succeeds. 

4.  Ask  students  to  consider  how  the  ending  of 
their  stories  will  affect  the  way  in  which  the 
whole  story  is  seen. 

5.  Have  students  talk  out  and  then  write  the 
ending  for  their  stories. 

6.  When  students  have  finished  their  stories, 
point  out  the  importance  of  revision  and 
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rewriting.  Ask  students  to  make  certain  that 
their  stories  hang  together  and  develop  as  they 
should. 

7.  To  assess  the  stories,  the  best  one  could  be 
selected  from  each  group  of  four  or  five,  then 
duplicated  and  distributed  to  the  class  as  a 
whole.  Stories  should  be  submitted 
anonymously. 

Extension  Activity/understanding  the  qualities 
that  make  favorite  stories  and  television 
programs  appealing 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  their  favorite 
stories  orT.V.  programs. 

2.  What  are  the  qualities  which  make  the  stories 
appealing  to  the  students?  Why? 

— a  sympathetic  main  character 
— vivid  and  exciting  action 
— lively  opening 
— surprise  endings 
— humor 

3.  How  believable  do  the  students  wish  stories  to 
be  that  they  read  or  see  on  television? 

4.  Have  students  discuss  their  favorite  comedy 
series  on  television.  How  important  is  it  that  the 
same  features  occur  in  their  structure?  What  is 
most  important  about  comedy  writing,  as 
opposed  to  the  writing  of  adventure  stories? 

PAGE  58 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Writing  paragraphs  that  give  reasons 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  development  of  a 
paragraph 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  understand  the  use  of  language  in 
the  description  of  the  octopus 

1 .  Read  aloud  to  the  students  the  description  of 
the  octopus  on  page  52. 

2.  Have  them  notice  the  rich,  descriptive 
language.  Ask  students  to  list  the  most 


effective  words  and  parts  of  speech  being 
used.  For  example: 

— nouns— inferno,  beak,  orifice 

— adjectives — sombre,  pustular,  ghastly, 
writhing,  curling,  clinging 

—verb  forms  used  as  adjectives  — 
palpitating 

3.  Ask  students  why  the  first  sentence  is  a  good 
topic  sentence,  first  having  them  define  a  topic 
sentence. 

4.  Have  students  show  how  each  of  the 
sentences  in  the  paragraph  follows  from  the 
topic  sentence. 

5.  Ask  students  if  they  think  the  paragraph  ends 
as  effectively  as  it  begins.  Point  out  that  a 
strong  final  statement  is  as  important  as  a 
good  opening. 

Activity  2 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  build  paragraphs  from  topic 

sentences 

1 .  Bring  into  the  classroom  large  photographs  of 
various  sea  creatures,  including  those 
described  in  this  chapter. 

2.  Have  students  suggest  topic  sentences  which 
would  be  appropriate  for  each  photo.  Have 
the  best  topic  sentence  for  each  picture 
written  on  the  chalkboard. 

3.  Select  one  of  the  topic  sentences  from  the 
chalkboard,  and  have  students  suggest 
suitable  details  for  the  paragraph  which  could 
follow.  Write  these  on  the  board. 

4.  Ask  students  to  put  the  details  in  a  logical 
order  considering  time,  space,  and  the 
importance  of  each  detail.  Have  students 
number  the  details. 

5.  Have  each  student  choose  a  picture  and  write 
his  or  her  own  topic  sentence. 

6.  Remind  them  to  list  their  details  for  their 
paragraph  in  a  logical  order. 

7.  Have  them  put  together  their  paragraph. 

8.  Remind  them  to  provide  a  strong  concluding 
sentence. 

9.  Arrange  students  in  groups  according  to 
which  photo  they  have  written  about. 
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1 0.  Have  the  group  choose  the  best  paragraph 
and  answer  the  following  questions  on  the 
paragraph: 

— What  are  the  most  effective  words? 

— Which  words  convey  the  most  concrete 
impression  to  the  readers?  How  are  they 
used?  Do  they  say  how  something  is 
done?  Do  they  describe  actions? 

— What  similes,  metaphors  or 
personifications  are  used? 

1 1 .  The  best  from  each  group  could  be  read  or 
duplicated  for  the  rest  of  the  class  to  discuss. 

PAGES  59  to  61 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  producing,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  fish  names 

1 .  Point  out  to  students  the  names  of  the  fish  that 
occur  on  page  59.  How  well  do  they  convey  the 
impression  of  the  fish? 

2.  Have  students  collect  other  interesting  fish 
names.  Examples  might  include:  swordfish, 
blowfish,  stickleback,  muskelunge. 

3.  Ask  students  to  find  out  how  these  names 
originated. 

4.  Ask  students  to  make  line  drawings  of  the  fish 
they  have  selected. 

5.  The  teacher  can  make  up  a  series  of  anagrams 
which  are  made  up  of  the  names  of  the  fish 
selected.  Duplicate  the  anagrams,  distribute 
them  to  the  students,  and  ask  them  to 
unscramble  the  names. 

6.  Have  each  student  invent  a  name  for  a  fish  and 
provide  a  two  to  three  line  description  of  the 
fish,  demonstrating  how  it  suits  the  name. 

Extension  Activity/understanding  the  figurative 

use  of  language 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Point  out  to  students  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
words  they  have  come  across  in  this  chapter 
are  used  figuratively  as  well  as  literally. 

— a  loan  shark 

— a  whale  of  a  time 


— winding  tentacles  of  influence 

— sponging  money 

Ask  students  to  make  other  suggestions  of 
words  that  are  used  in  this  way. 

2.  Have  students  discuss  how  these  meanings 
may  have  come  about.  Are  there  other 
examples  which  are  not  intended  so 
disparagingly? 

3.  Ask  students  to  write  definitions  for  the  words, 
as  they  are  used  figuratively. 

4.  Have  students  write  sentences,  using  each  of 
the  words  listed  in  a  context  which  makes  its 
meaning  clear. 

5.  Point  out  to  students  the  use  of  the  word 
“leech”  to  mean  doctor.  Ask  them  to  find  out 
how  this  use  began. 

Extension  Activity/researching  sea  creatures 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Divide  students  into  groups  of  four  or  five. 

2.  Assign  each  group  a  topic. 

3.  Have  the  students  in  the  various  groups  work 
with  the  following  questions: 

Piranha 

— What  is  the  origin  of  the  piranha’s  name? 
What  language  does  it  come  from? 

— Where  are  piranhas  most  commonly 
found? 

— What  adjective  describes  their  size? 

—  Describe  their  eating  habits.  How  many 
teeth  do  they  have?  How  do  they  devour 
their  prey?  What  words  describe  how 
their  teeth  cut?  What  figure  of  speech  is 
used? 

— What  kind  of  food  do  they  eat  most  often? 

— What  stories  can  you  discover  about 
piranhas  attacking  and  eating  people? 

The  Manatee 

— Bring  in  photos  of  the  shark  and  manatee. 

— Compare  the  photos  and  describe  your 
reaction. 

— Write  a  paragraph  describing  your 
reaction  to  meeting  a  manatee  while 
skin-diving. 
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—  In  what  ways  might  the  manatee  be  seen 
as  appealing? 

— To  what  other  animals  or  fish  are  they 
related? 

— Why  might  they  have  been  mistaken  for 
mermaids? 

— Describe  their  eating  habits. 

— Where  are  they  most  commonly  found? 

The  Sea-Monster 

— Bring  in  books,  articles  and  pictures  on 
the  Loch  Ness  monster  and  the  legendary 
Ogopogo. 

— Do  you  think  either  the  Loch  Ness 

monster  or  the  legendary  Ogopogo  could 
be  a  manatee? 

— Within  the  group,  organize  a  debate 
based  on  the  materials  you  have  found,  in 
which  you  discuss  the  possibility  that 
either  one  or  both  of  these  sea  creatures 
actually  exist.  What  evidence  is  there 
which  seems  to  be  most  reliable? 

— Write  an  account  of  an  imaginary  meeting 
with  Ogopogo  or  “Nessie.”  Would  such  a 
creature  be  threatening  or  benign? 

— What  is  there  about  sea  creatures  which 
makes  them  seem  sinister  or  monstrous? 

— Are  undersea  creatures  in  fact  more 
threatening  than  those  found  on  land? 

Sponges 

— Bring  to  class  color  photos  of  sponges. 

—  Indicate  the  sizes  of  the  samples  you 
select. 

— Bring  to  class  samples  of  natural,  as  well 
as  artificial  sponges. 

— Draw  up  a  series  of  headings  under  which 
the  two  can  be  compared.  Considering 
color,  texture,  size,  absorbency,  and 
durability,  which  kind  of  sponge  do  you 
prefer  using? 

— Suggest  other  natural  materials  which 
humans  make  use  of.  Examples  include 
pumice  stones,  loofahs  and  brooms. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  such  natural 
products,  compared  to  artificial  items 
used  for  the  same  purpose? 


— A  sponge  is  an  animal  which  looks  and 
behaves  like  a  plant.  Suggest  plants 
which  look  or  behave  like  animals.  One 
example  is  the  sea  anemone.  List  the 
ways  in  which  they  are  like  animals. 

4.  When  all  research  is  gathered,  have  each 
group  put  together  an  oral  presentation  for  the 
rest  of  the  class.  Every  member  of  the  group 
should  contribute. 

PAGE  62 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

Writing  report  outlines 

Objective:  to  learn  how  to  organize 

information  for  report  writing 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  a  report 

1 .  Ask  students  to  decide  on  a  topic  which  they 
would  like  to  research,  in  order  to  do  a  report. 
They  may  use  anything  of  interest  covered  in 
this  chapter.  Suggest  that  they  should  make 
certain  the  subject  is  specific  enough  that  they 
can  cover  it  in  a  reasonable  way. 

2.  Have  students  set  out  the  kind  of  information 
they  wish  to  find,  in  the  form  of  questions  or 
headings.  At  the  same  time  point  out  that  they 
will  likely  turn  up  material  which  they  have  not 
planned.  How  will  this  new  material  fit  in  with 
the  plan  which  has  been  made? 

3.  Discuss  with  students  where  they  might  find 
the  information  they  seek.  Review  the  use  of 
libraries,  and  how  catalogues  help  in  locating 
sources  of  information.  Standard  references 
such  as  encyclopedias  and  texts  can  be  useful. 

4.  Have  students  discuss  the  way  in  which  they 
are  are  going  to  record  information.  Point  out 
the  use  of  file  cards  or  other  convenient 
methods.  This  allows  them  to  place  the 
information  in  the  order  they  find  most  logical 
for  their  purposes.  Emphasize  that  information 
should  be  presented  in  students’  own  words 
rather  than  being  copied  verbatim,  and  that 
sources  should  always  be  identified. 
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Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  nouns  as  subjects,  direct  objects, 

and  indirect  objects 

Objective:  to  learn  the  various  uses  of  nouns 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  practice  use  of  nouns  as  subjects, 
objects,  indirect  objects 

1 .  Write  on  the  chalkboard  a  group  of  sentences 
which  include  some  in  which  the  subjects, 
objects  and  indirect  objects  are  in  unusual 
positions.  For  example: 

—  I  took  my  dog  for  a  walk. 

— The  ship  sailed  across  the  equator. 

— To  the  victor  goes  the  spoils. 

— How  do  you  give  a  child  an  injection? 

— The  noise  of  the  explosion  gave  the  driver 
a  start. 

— Give  the  dog  his  breakfast. 

2.  Ask  students  to  list  the  nouns  in  each 
sentence. 

3.  Have  students  indicate  orally  the  function  of 
each  noun  in  the  sentence. 

4.  Have  students  read  out  their  answers,  and  ask 
them  to  provide  explanations  for  their  choices, 
in  terms  similar  to  those  outlined  on  pages  62 
and  63. 

PAGE  64 

Extension  Activity/listening  to  stories  and 
viewing  films  about  the  problems  of  diving 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  viewing 

1 .  Despite  the  latest  inventions  designed  to  make 
diving  a  safe  occupation,  there  still  exist 
problems  which  make  it  an  exciting  and 
challenging  activity.  Read  students  excerpts 
from  James  Dugan’s  Undersea  Explorer,  the 
Story  of  Captain  Cousteau  or  show  the 
students  a  film  on  skin  diving. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  students  specific  situations  in 
each  example  which  were  dangerous.  What 
words  from  the  written  material  told  them? 
What  told  them  in  the  film?  (speed  of  action, 
type  of  language,  expressions,  background 
music) 
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Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  acronyms 

Objective:  to  learn  about  acronyms 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 
Objective:  to  use  acronyms 

1 .  Point  out  to  students  that  the  incidence  of 
acronyms  has  become  more  common  with  the 
growth  of  various  technical  languages  which 
demand  abbreviation.  Acronyms  sometimes 
allow  laymen  to  understand  complex  technical 
matters.  They  also  are  used  so  that 
organizations  can  be  identified  by  names 
which  are  more  easily  remembered. 

2.  Acronyms  are  formed  by  using  initial  letters  or 
syllables  of  words  to  make  up  a  new  word.  Ask 
students  to  explain  the  following  acronyms  and 
how  they  developed:  NASA,  laser,  Kenora. 

3.  Have  students  create  acronyms  for 
organizations  which  they  belong  to  or  know 
about.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  make  an 
acronym  which  conveys  the  purpose  of  the 
organization. 

4.  Have  students  discuss  whether  or  not 
acronyms  are  a  useful  addition  to  the 
language.  Are  they  too  gimmicky?  Give 
examples.  Do  they  debase  the  language? 

PAGES  66  to  68 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
story  of  Big  Anthony  through  examination  of 
techniques 

1 .  Have  students  read  the  story  of  Big  Anthony  on 
pages  66  to  68. 

2.  Ask  students  the  following  questions: 

— The  author  begins  by  referring  to  the 
boasting  of  many  of  the  divers  he  has 
met.  Have  students  pick  out  specific 
words.  Ask  students  if  this  is  an 
interesting  way  of  introducing  the  story. 
Why  or  why  not? 
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— What  does  the  reader  expect  of  Big 
Anthony  when  he  first  appears  in  the 
story?  How  do  they  know? 

— What  would  be  lacking  in  the  story  if  the 
first  paragraph  were  eliminated? 

—  How  does  Mr.  Marx  indicate  the  extent  of 
Big  Anthony’s  feats? 

— How  can  the  reader  know  they  are 
remarkable  achievements? 

—  Is  there  possible  conflict  in  this  story?  If 
so,  where  might  it  originate? 

— Why  do  you  think  the  author  saves  the 
most  remarkable  achievement  to  the  end 
of  the  story?  What  would  have  been  the 
effect  on  the  story  if  the  author  had  given 
the  reader  this  information  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  producing,  writing 

Objective:  to  dramatize  scenes  from  the  story  of 

Big  Anthony 

1 .  Have  small  groups  of  students  act  out  the 
following  situation:  A  group  of  skin  divers  are 
relaxing  on  the  beach,  boasting  of  their 
exploits.  Each  attempts  to  outdo  the  rest. 
Robert  Marx  appears  on  the  scene.  What 
happens?  What  is  the  response  of  the  divers 
when  Marx  challenges  them  to  prove  their 
achievements? 

2.  Either  in  pairs  or  singly,  have  students  talk  out, 
act,  and  then  write  the  dialogue  for  a  scene  in 
which  Marx  searches  for  Big  Anthony.  Why 
does  he  want  to  find  him?  Imagine  a  hotel 
manager  who  is  reluctant  to  help.  How  does 
Marx  persuade  him  to  help?  See  suggestions 
for  dramatic  writing  in  the  Handbook. 

3.  Have  students  act  out  both  scenes  for  the 
class. 

PAGE  69 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  a  story  based  on  discussion  of 

text  material 

1 .  Have  students  describe  experiences  they  have 
had  living  in  confined  areas  or  experiences  of 


others  in  the  news  or  books  they  have  read. 
People  who  have  lived  in  isolated  parts  of  the 
North  for  the  winter  speak  of  “cabin  fever”  as 
an  affliction  which  comes  from  being  confined 
inside  by  severe  weather. 

2.  Ask  students  how  they  reacted  to  their 
confinements.  What  do  you  find  out  about 
yourself  through  such  an  experience? 

3.  Ask  students  if  they  think  there  is  any  time  limit 
for  survival  in  such  a  situation. 

4.  Ask  students  what  kinds  of  activities  they 
would  need  to  keep  them  content  in  a  confined 
situation. 

5.  Have  students  discuss  what  they  would  miss 
most  about  such  an  existence.  Would  there  be 
any  dangers  involved? 

6.  Based  on  the  discussion,  ask  students  to  write 
a  short  story  about  such  a  situation.  Some 
examples  might  include: 

— a  ship  traveling  on  an  unpleasant  mission 
in  bad  weather 

— a  plane  on  some  kind  of  inaugural  flight 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  act  out  the  astronauts’  underwater 

living  situation 

1 .  Ask  students  to  form  into  groups  of  four  or  five. 
Have  each  group  act  out  the  scene  between 
reporters  and  the  astronauts  before  they  leave 
for  the  sea  bottom.  Then  have  them  act  out  a 
similar  scene  on  the  occasion  of  their  return. 
Where  would  the  interviews  take  place? 

2.  Ask  students  to  imagine  that  they  have  been 
invited  to  go  along  with  the  astronauts,  as  a 
friend.  Have  groups  work  out  the  scene  in 
which  they  would  tell  their  families  of  the  trip. 
What  would  be  the  families’  concerns? 

3.  Ask  students  what  they  think  their  parents 
might  say  when  talking  about  the  voyage. 

What  different  things  would  they  say  to 
different  relatives  and  friends?  to 
neighborhood  acquaintances?  to  co-workers? 
to  school  friends?  to  teachers?  Have  groups 
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act  out  scenes  taking  place  at  these  times: 

— during  the  underwater  stay 

— the  day  after  the  return  to  land 

— two  years  after  the  event 

PAGE  70 

Activity  1 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  write  a  report  on  dolphins 

1 .  Ask  each  student  to  research  the  topic  using 
the  following  as  a  guide: 

— What  kinds  of  tasks  might  dolphins  be 
able  to  perform? 

— How  complex  would  the  tasks  be? 

— How  easy  is  it  to  train  dolphins? 

— What  are  the  problems? 

—  Is  the  approach  valid?  Should  we  train 
animals  and  sea  creatures  in  this  way? 

— What  alternatives  are  there  to  using 
dolphins  in  this  way? 

2.  What  individual  or  group  will  be  the  intended 
audience  for  the  reports?  What  will  be  the 
purpose  of  the  report?  Based  on  this,  what  kind 
of  information  will  the  students  need  to  find? 
fairly  technical?  language  suited  to  public 
school  students?  very  elementary  language? 

In  what  order  will  they  present  their 
information? 

Extension  Activity/understanding  the  use  of 

dolphins  in  Walt  Disney  films 

Speaking,  listening 

1 .  Ask  students  if  they  have  seen  Disney  films 
using  dolphins. 

—  Describe  what  the  dolphins  did  in  the  film. 

—  Describe  how  you  reacted  to  the  film.  Did 
you  enjoy  it?  Why  or  why  not? 

— Do  you  think  Disney’s  use  of  the  dolphins 
is  true  to  life?  Explain  your  answer. 

— How  would  they  know  whether  or  not  the 
dolphin  behaved  naturally? 

— How  do  you  think  other  animals  have 
been  used  in  Disney  productions? 

—  Provide  examples. 


—  Do  you  think  Disney’s  treatment  of 
animals  is  harmful  in  any  way? 
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Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  make  preparations  for  underwater 

living 

1 .  Ask  students  to  imagine  they  are  going  to  live 
in  an  underwater  home. 

2.  Have  students  make  up  an  underwater 
address  for  themselves. 

3.  Have  students  write  a  grocery  list  for  shopping 
at  the  underwater  supermarket.  What  kind  of 
items  might  they  find  there?  What  wouldn’t 
they  find? 

4.  Have  students  draw  up  plans  for  an 
underwater  party  which  could  be  given  in  the 
underwater  home.  What  kinds  of  games  or 
special  activities  might  occur? 

5.  Ask  students  to  make  up  a  T.V.  schedule  for  the 
underwater  T.V.  channel. 

6.  Ask  students  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  mobile 
ocean-floor  school  with  provisions  for  oxygen 
supply,  lighting,  heating,  divers’  exits  and 
entrances,  transportation  to  and  from  land. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  research  problems  of  deep-sea 

living 

1 .  Ask  students  what  they  think  might  prevent  us 
from  using  the  sea  and  its  resources  as 
Cousteau  envisions.  They  might  consider  the 
effects  of  waste  disposal,  oil  spills,  industrial 
pollution,  excessive  harvesting  of  resources. 

2.  Have  students  do  research  on  one  of  the 
problems  mentioned  above,  using  the  following 
questions: 

— How  did  the  problem  originate? 

— What  is  the  impact  on  the  life  of  the  sea? 

— How  will  it  affect  use  of  the  sea  in  the 
future? 

—  In  what  ways  could  the  problems  be 
overcome? 
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3.  Have  students  who  have  chosen  a  similar 
topic,  get  together  in  a  group  and  discuss 
answers  to  the  questions. 

4.  Have  students  from  other  groups  pose 
questions  to  the  students  reporting  on  a 
particular  subject.  Open  up  topics  to  the  class. 
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4/CHOOSE  A  WORD 

Through  the  use  of  pictures,  excerpts,  cartoons, 
and  news  articles,  the  chapter  attempts  to 
provide  students  with  a  sense  of  the  richness  of 
their  language  and  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
manipulated  for  use  in  specific  subject  areas  — 
and  for  fun  as  well. 

Language  skills  taught  in  this  chapter  include  the 
following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  collective  nouns 

•  writing  factual  paragraphs 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  reference 
texts’  names 

•  understanding  the  special  language  of  sports 
and  games 

•  using  nouns  and  noun  phrases  as 
appositives 

•  using  indefinite  pronouns 

•  writing  narrative  paragraphs 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  Canadian 
place  names 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of  the  names 
of  Canada’s  provinces 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  72  and  73 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  use  language 
clues  in  comprehending  invented  words 

1 .  You  could  read  the  passage  from  Through  the 
Looking  Glass,  Puffin  edition,  page  275,  which 
includes  the  excerpt  quoted  in  the  text. 

Another  reading  to  accompany  this  is  Lewis 
Carroll’s  poem  “Jabberwocky.”  This  could 
provide  an  entertaining  illustration  of  the  point 
being  made  by  Humpty  Dumpty.  The  writer 
does  in  fact  invent  some  words  which  have 
since  become  part  of  the  language. 

2.  Ask  students  if  they  think  words  can  mean  just 
what  the  user  wants  them  to.  Why  or  why  not? 


Ask  for  examples,  if  students  believe  that  this 
is  possible. 

3.  In  “Jabberwocky”,  Lewis  Carroll  does  in  fact 
“invent”  some  words.  What  are  they? 
Examples  might  include  “burble”, 
“snickersnack”,  “brillig”,  “slithy  toves”,  “gyre”, 
and  “gimble”.  Ask  students  what  they  think 
these  words  might  mean.  Have  them  use  the 
technique  of  looking  for  context  clues.  Are  the 
words  signalled  by  “a”  or  “the?”  If  so,  what 
does  this  indicate?  Where  does  the  word 
appear  in  the  sentence?  Is  it  in  the  subject  or 
the  predicate?  Is  it  part  of  a  phrase?  Does  it  tell 
more  about  an  adjective?  about  a  verb? 

4.  The  poet  does  what  his  character  Humpty 
Dumpty  talks  about.  He  makes  words  mean 
what  he  wants  them  to  mean.  Some  of  the 
words  he  has  invented  can  now  be  found  in  the 
dictionary.  Ask  students  which  words  they  are. 
(burble,  galumphing,  chortled)  What  do  they 
mean?  What  other  words  do  they  come  from? 
Why  have  these  words  survived  from  the  poem 
and  others  not? 

5.  Ask  students  if  they  think  that,  even  though  the 
poem  is  mostly  nonsense,  it  still  creates  a 
concrete  image  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Why 
or  why  not?  The  teacher  might  bring  in  the 
Tenniel  illustration  which  accompanied  the 
original  text. 

6.  Ask  students  for  other  examples  of  words 
which  have  been  invented.  Why  did  these 
inventions  take  place? 

7.  Lewis  Carroll’s  inventing  of  words  in  his  poem 
is  not  the  same  as  anybody  making  words 
mean  what  they  want  them  to.  Ask  students 
what  the  difference  is.  What  would  be  the 
result  of  everybody  making  words  mean  what 
they  want  them  to?  Discuss  with  students  the 
invented  words  in  advertising  today. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  develop  an  understanding  of 

idiomatic  expressions 

1 .  Write  on  the  chalkboard  several  examples  of 
the  use  of  “word.”  Examples  include:  “a  word  in 
your  ear,”  “they’ve  had  words,”  “a  word  to  the 
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wise,”  “the  word  of  God,”  “I  give  you  my  word.” 
Ask  the  students  if  they  can  add  any  more 
expressions  to  the  list. 

2.  Have  students  discuss  the  meaning  of  each  of 
the  phrases.  What  does  “word”  mean  in  each 
case? 

3.  Discuss  with  students  the  idea  that  each 
phrase  or  statement  suggests  the  importance 
of  “words.”  What  is  the  significance  of  words? 

4.  Ask  students  why  they  think  words  in  general 
are  important.  Would  it  be  possible  to  function 
without  them?  How  severely  would  this  limit 
human  activity?  Is  there  any  kind  of  substitute 
which  could  be  devised  to  replace  words? 

5.  Have  the  students  divided  into  groups  of  three 
or  four.  Have  each  group  think  of  a  situation  to 
improvise.  The  situation  must  involve  some 
type  of  definite  conflict.  The  students  in  the 
group  must  act  out  the  scene  using  only 
“gibberish,”  a  made  up  language  which  can 
consist  of  numbers  and  letters.  Each  group  is 
to  practice  on  its  own  first. 

6.  Now  have  each  group  act  the  scene  out  for  the 
rest  of  the  class.  Point  out  to  the  students  that 
they  must  pay  careful  attention  to  the  way  they 
use  their  voices  to  express  themselves.  The 
situation  must  be  clear  to  the  audience.  One  of 
the  other  groups  in  the  class  must  act  out  the 
same  situation,  however,  this  time  they  must 
use  the  proper  language.  How  well  did  the 
original  group  do  in  making  a  situation  clear 
without  using  sensible  words  and  sentences? 

7.  Choose  two  students  in  the  class.  Have  them 
pantomime  trying  to  decide  what  to  do  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon.  How  will  one  ask  the  other 
to  go  somewhere?  How  will  they  pantomime 
going  to  a  movie?  going  swimming?  going 
skating?  Note  that  some  activities  are  easier  to 
pantomime  than  others.  Contrast  with  two 
students  who  play  the  same  scene  using 
dialogue.  What  are  the  differences?  Are  there 
still  body  movement  and  facial  gestures? 
Students  should  appreciate  the  fact  that 
communication  is  complex  and  involves  more 
than  just  words.  Summarize  by  asking  the 
students  to  list  some  of  the  other  factors  which 
are  important  in  the  role  of  communication. 


Extension  Activity/reporting  on  family  names 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Write  on  the  chalkboard: 

— “What’s  in  a  name?  That  which  we  call  a 
rose 

By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet” 

2.  Ask  students  what  they  think  the  statement 
means.  Would  a  rose  in  fact  smell  as  sweet 
called  by  any  other  name?  Why  or  why  not? 
What  if  it  was  called  a  “glutch?”  Read  the 
quotation  again,  substituting  "glutch”  for 
“rose.”  Does  the  change  make  it  seem 
necessary  to  make  another  change  in  the 
sentence?  (i.e.,  sweet) 

3.  Have  students  consider  the  importance  of 
names  of  things.  In  what  way  is  identity  given 
to  something  by  its  name?  What  about  names 
of  people? 

4.  Ask  students  how  many  know  the  meanings  of 
their  names.  The  teacher  can  bring  to  class  a 
dictionary  of  names,  so  that  students  can  find 
out  the  meanings  of  their  names.  What  effect 
does  this  knowledge  have  on  them? 

5.  Ask  students  why  they  think  people  might 
change  their  names.  What  effect  would  this 
have  on  a  person’s  sense  of  him/herself?  What 
is  their  view  of  the  custom  of  wives  taking  the 
names  of  their  husbands?  What  is  implied  by 
doing  that?  What  if  husbands  took  on  the 
names  of  their  wives  instead?  What  would  that 
imply?  Ask  students  for  examples  of  people 
who  don’t  change  their  names  when  they 
marry.  Why  don’t  they? 

6.  Do  a  survey  of  the  most  common  names  in  the 
class.  The  teacher  might  point  out  that  different 
names  are  popular  in  different  generations. 
What  reasons  might  there  be  for  this?  Discuss 
the  custom  of  naming  children  after  famous 
public  figures. 

7.  Ask  students  what  names  they  would  prefer  to 
have  been  given  or  might  like  to  use  for  their 
own  children. 

8.  There  are  a  number  of  books  of  unusual 
names.  One  example  is  . .  .Even  More 
Remarkable  Names,  compiled  by  John  Train 
and  published  by  Clarkson  and  Potter  of  New 
York  City.  Students  might  enjoy  hearing  some 
of  these  names. 
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9.  More  individual  research  could  be  done  by 
each  student  on  the  names  in  his/her  own 
family.  Have  students  each  produce  a  brief 
report  on  the  origin  of  the  family  name  and 
interesting  first  names. 

Extension  Activity/developing  understanding  of 

a  specific  use  of  “name” 

Speaking,  listening 

1 .  In  one  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  one  of  the 
principal  characters  says: 

— “Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash . . . 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good 
name 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed.” 

Ask  students  to  explain  the  quotation.  What 
does  “name”  mean  in  this  context? 

2.  Ask  students  how  this  use  of  “name”  differs 
from  its  use  in  the  previous  activity. 

3.  To  the  character  speaking  (lago  in  the  play 
Othello)  a  good  name  is  more  precious  than 
material  wealth.  Ask  students  if  they  regard 
their  good  names  to  be  as  priceless  a 
possession.  Why  or  why  not?  In  what 
situations  is  one’s  good  name  most  important? 

Extension  Activity/developing  understanding  of 

words  with  multiple  meanings 

1 .  Point  out  to  students  that  the  English  language 
includes  many  words  with  several  shades  of 
meaning.  These  words  change  in  meaning, 
depending  on  their  context.  The  teacher  can 
write  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  “light,” 
“drive,”  “pass,”  and  “park,”  each  of  which  have 
this  characteristic. 

2.  Have  each  student  select  one  of  the  words  — 
or  some  other  word  with  the  same 
characteristic.  Discuss  first  how  the  word  might 
be  used  in  a  sentence,  as  a  noun  or  as  a  verb. 

3.  Ask  students  to  write  several  sentences,  each 
using  the  word  with  a  different  shade  of 
meaning. 

—  For  each  word,  have  a  student  write  his 
sentences  on  the  chalkboard. 


— Ask  other  students  to  make  additions,  so 
that  all  possible  meanings  of  each  word 
are  included.  How  have  the  words  been 
used?  Are  they  used  as  nouns  or  verbs? 

— Ask  the  class  to  give  the  meanings  of  the 
words  as  they  are  used  in  each 
sentence. 

— Have  students  consult  the  dictionary  and 
the  thesaurus  to  make  certain  they  are 
accurate  in  their  use  of  each  word. 

Extension  Activity/enlarging  student 

vocabulary  through  the  use  of  the  Thesaurus 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  define  the  word  “strain.” 
They  may  give  you  one  or  more  definitions. 
Write  their  answers  on  the  board,  then  write 
these  sentences: 

— The  heavy  load  the  man  was  carrying 
placed  a  strain  on  his  back. 

— Help  me  to  strain  out  the  impurities  from 
the  mixture. 

— That  strain  of  horse  is  particularly 
attractive. 

— You  train  you  dog  so  that  he  won’t  strain 
at  the  leash. 

Ask  the  students  to  explain  what  “strain” 
means  in  each  of  the  above  sentences.  Now 
ask  them  to  define  “set.”  When  you  have  their 
definitions  on  the  board,  write  the  following 
sentences  and  have  the  students  read  them: 

— Their  argument  set  the  two  brothers 
against  each  other. 

— The  design  of  the  set  was  the  best  thing 
about  the  play  we  saw. 

— That  neighbor  of  ours  is  certainly  set  in 
her  ways. 

— The  new  machines  set  the  type 
automatically. 

Again,  ask  the  students  to  define  “set”  in  each 
of  the  above  sentences.  Were  they  able  to 
come  up  with  all  the  definitions  earlier?  Can 
they  explain  why  not? 

2.  Ask  students  to  rewrite  the  sentences, 
substituting  another  word  in  each  case  for  the 
underlined  word.  Have  students  use  the 
thesaurus  to  find  the  words. 
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3.  Have  one  student  write  his  new  sentence  on 
the  chalkboard  in  each  case.  Ask  for  evaluation 
of  each  new  sentence  from  the  class.  Does  it 
convey  the  meaning  intended?  Is  the  new  word 
more  appropriate  than  the  original?  Why  or 
why  not?  Substitute  the  new  words  incorrectly 
in  the  above  sentences.  Ask  students  what  is 
wrong  with  the  sentences  and  elicit  from  them 
the  fact  that  words  with  multiple  meanings 
have  no  meaning  until  they  appear  in  context. 

Extension  Activity/developing  understanding  of 

shades  of  meaning  among  synonyms 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  You  should  provide  a  thesaurus  as  part  of  the 
standard  equipment  of  the  classroom,  as  well 
as  a  dictionary  which  includes  not  only 
definitions,  but  also  the  roots  of  words  and  their 
historical  derivations.  You  might  point  out  that 
the  origin  of  the  thesaurus  was  through  the 
work  of  doctor  Peter  Mark  Roget,  whose  first 
published  work  took  him  almost  50  years  to 
compile.  This  kind  of  information  should  be 
available  in  the  introduction  to  most  editions  of 
the  thesaurus.  Editions  with  Roget’s  original 
method  of  listing  words  are  preferable  to  more 
recent  versions  with  dictionary-style  entries. 

2.  Make  certain  students  know  what  a  synonym 
is.  Provide  students  with  two  or  three  words 
which  lend  themselves  to  suggesting  good  lists 
of  synonyms. 

3.  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  for  each  word 
which  includes  all  the  other  words  which  have 
similar  meanings.  Have  them  do  this  without 
the  use  of  the  thesaurus. 

4.  Through  use  of  the  chalkboard,  have  students 
share  and  compare  their  lists. 

5.  When  all  students  have  added  their 
suggestions  to  the  master  lists,  the  teacher 
can  read  from  the  thesaurus  the  lists  provided 
there.  Have  the  students  contribute  sentences 
orally  in  which  some  of  these  synonyms  are 
used.  Help  them  to  see  when  one  word  might 
be  substituted  for  another  and  when  the 
meaning  of  each  is  different  enough  that  a 
substitution  can’t  be  made. 

6.  Have  students  comment  on  the  idea  that  each 
synonym  conveys  a  slightly  different  meaning, 
depending  on  the  context  in  which  it  is  used. 


7.  Have  students  consult  the  dictionary  to 
discover  the  precise  meanings  of  each 
synonym.  This  could  be  done  most  efficiently 
by  dividing  the  class  into  groups,  each  of  which 
is  responsible  for  one  list  of  synonyms.  Have 
them  check  their  sentences  to  see  if  their  uses 
of  the  words  were  correct. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  74 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  collective  nouns 

Objective:  to  learn  about  collective  nouns 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  list  and  find  meanings  for  collective 
nouns 

1 .  Have  students  make  lists  of  the  collective 
nouns  they  use  frequently. 

2.  Have  students  suggest  collective  nouns  they 
normally  use  when  referring  to  a  group. 
Examples  could  include  “bunch,”  “slew,”  or 
“gang.”  How  would  they  use  these  words?  Ask 
them  for  examples. 

3.  Ask  students  to  find  the  meanings  for  each 
word  in  their  list  through  using  the  dictionary. 

4.  Have  students  find  synonyms  for  each  word 
through  use  of  the  thesaurus. 

5.  Ask  students  to  list  the  collective  nouns  used  in 
the  exercise  on  page  74  and  then  look  up  their 
meanings  in  the  dictionary. 

PAGE  75 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Writing  factual  paragraphs 

Objective:  to  learn  about  writing  factual 
paragraphs 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  ability  in  indicating  sources 
of  information 

1 .  Point  out  to  students  that,  when  they  take 
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information  from  any  reference,  they  should 
make  a  note  of  the  author,  title, and  page  of  the 
reference. 

2.  Using  a  hypothetical  example,  demonstrate  on 
the  chalkboard  how  these  references  can  be 
written  into  the  body  of  the  report  or  as 
footnotes: 

— Colombo,  J.R.  (ed.),  Colombo's 
Canadian  Quotations,  p.  344. 

—  Doyle,  Brian,  Hey  Dad,  pp.  32-35. 

3.  Second  references  to  the  same  work  use 
abbreviated  forms: 

— Colombo,  Quotations,  p.  56 

— Doyle,  Hey  Dad,  p.  61 

PAGE  75 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of 
reference  texts’  names 

Objective:  to  understand  the  names  of 
reference  books 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 
Objective:  to  research  the  word  reference 

1 .  Ask  students  what  other  words  they  know  that 
come  from  the  word  reference,  (refer,  referee, 
referendum) 

2.  Have  students  look  up  the  word  reference  in 
the  dictionary.  Ask  them  to  decide  which  of  the 
several  meanings  listed  is  the  one  indicated  in 
the  exercise  on  page  75. 

3.  Ask  students  to  discover  in  the  dictionary  the 
historical  origin  of  the  word. 

4.  Ask  students  what  they  think  a  reference  book 
is.  Why  is  it  called  that? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
reference  material 

1 .  Decide  with  the  class  some  piece  of 
information,  relevant  to  class  discussion,  which 
they  would  like  to  find  through  use  of  the 


reference  material  available  in  the  school 
library.  Students  should  receive  some  basic 
instruction  in  how  to  use  the  library  and 
whatever  catalogue  system  it  uses. 

2.  Bring  into  class  the  reference(s)  in  which 
information  is  to  be  found. 

3.  Discuss  with  students  the  uses  of  the  table  of 
contents  and  the  index.  Demonstrate  that  a 
good  index  is  of  greater  value  when  it  comes  to 
locating  information  efficiently. 

4.  Discuss  with  the  class  how  a  card  index  file  in 
the  school  and  public  library  can  assist  in 
locating  additional  books  on  a  given  subject. 

5.  Make  available  to  students  a  listing  of 
general  references  which  they  might  find 
useful.  Point  out  the  value  of  general 
encyclopedias,  to  provide  general  information 
on  a  subject. 

6.  After  students  are  instructed,  you  might  have 
them  choose  a  topic  and  write  down  all 
references — text,  chapters,  and  page 
numbers  they  would  use  if  researching  the 
topic. 

PAGE  76 

v 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  special  language  of 
sports  and  games 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  vocabulary  used 
in  sports  and  games 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  special  language  of 
sports 

1 .  Ask  students  how  they  think  a  baseball  player 
would  describe  a  football  game  using  baseball 
terms. 

—  Have  students  make  a  list  of  baseball 
terms. 

— Ask  students,  in  pairs,  to  take  turns 
describing  football  plays  using  some  of 
the  baseball  terms  on  the  list. 

— Ask  students  if  they  were  successful  with 
their  “baseball-football”  descriptions.  If 
not,  why  not? 
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2.  Ask  students  who  might  describe  football  plays 
with  the  following  expressions: 

— All  systems  were  go.  The  Riders  had  the 
first  blast-off. 

— Jones,  number  44,  sank  the  ball  at  the 
end  of  the  Riders’  green. 

— The  party  of  the  first  part  was  favored  to 
win. 

3.  Have  students,  by  choosing  one  of  the 
following,  write  out  a  monologue  on  how  this 
person  might  describe  a  football  game  to  a 
television  audience:  doctor,  mechanic, 
musician,  teacher,  astronaut,  politician. 

4.  Now  have  the  students  act  out  the  monologue 
for  the  class.  Help  the  students  to  see  that 
each  perception  of  the  same  event  would  be 
different,  according  to  the  interest  of  the 
viewer,  and  the  description  would  differ 
accordingly. 

5.  Have  students  make  a  list  of  other  occupations 
and  sports  where  people  have  a  special 
language  of  their  own.  Beside  each  write  down 
special  words  used. 

6.  Ask  students  what  new  kinds  of  special 
language  they  think  might  develop  in  the 
future.  Why? 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  find  the  origins  of  some  sports 

terminology 

1 .  Have  students  in  pairs  find  the  origin  of  the 
following  sports  terms.  What  sports  do  they 
come  from?  What  do  they  mean?  strike,  key, 
pass,  goal,  button  hook,  home  run,  referee, 
serve,  tee,  base,  umpire,  pitcher,  snape,  short 
stop,  punt. 

2.  Ask  students  to  use  these  words  in  sentences 
to  demonstrate  their  use.  You  might  do  this 
exercise  in  pairs.  One  student  could  do  the 
research,  and  the  other  could  use  the  word  in  a 
sentence. 


PAGE  77 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  use  of  figurative  language 

1 .  Have  students  make  a  list  of  the  words  used  in 
the  excerpts  on  page  77  which  are  used  in 
other  non-sports  contexts.  Examples  include: 
foils,  parry,  touche,  gambit,  pawn,  en  garde. 

2.  Ask  students  to  use  each  word  in  a  sentence 
which  clearly  indicates  its  use. 

3.  Ask  students  to  list  other  sports  terms  which 
are  used  in  the  same  way.  Why  are  they 
suitable  in  their  non-sports  application?  Have 
students  write  sentences  for  these  terms  as 
well.  Sentences  could  be  written  on  the 
chalkboard  for  discussion  and  comment. 
Examples  might  include:  strike-out,  tackle, 
breakaway,  first  base,  home  run. 

PAGE  78 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  sports 

slang  and  cliches 

1 .  Point  out  to  students  that  the  language  of 
sports  consists  of  technical  terms  to  describe 
the  play  and  slang  expressions. 

2.  Ask  students  to  find  out  the  meanings  of 
“slang”  and  “cliche.” 

3.  Have  each  student  bring  to  class  a  clipping 
from  the  sports  page  of  the  daily  newspaper, 
which  describes  a  favorite  sport.  Ask  each 
student  to  make  a  list  of  the  technical  terms 
which  are  used  to  describe  the  play.  Have  them 
also  list  the  slang  expressions  used. 

4.  Ask  students  to  read  out  each  list.  How  many 
of  the  slang  expressions  have  tended  to 
become  cliches  of  the  sport?  Examples  might 
include  such  expressions  as:  split  the  uprights, 
at  the  crack  of  the  bat,  netted  two  points. 
Discuss  how  these  expressions  have  grown 
up.  Are  there  more  colorful  ways  of  saying  the 
same  thing? 
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5.  Have  students  discuss  the  way  in  which  some 
sports  terms  change  as  the  sport  itself 
changes.  There  are  examples  of  new 
terminology  which  comes  into  use  as  the  game 
becomes  more  refined  and  complex.  Some  of 
these  terms  began  as  slang  expressions,  but 
may  now  be  found  in  rule  books.  Slang 
expressions  which  have  become  part  of  the 
formal  language  of  baseball  include 
“screwball”  and  “spitball.” 

Extension  Activity/researching  the  origins  of 

sports  and  games 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing,  viewing, 

producing 

1 .  Ask  the  class  to  make  up  a  list  of  popular  and 
interesting  sports  and  games  with  which  they 
are  familiar.  These  could  include  team  sports 
such  as  soccer  and  hockey,  field  events  such 
as  the  marathon  and  the  high  jump,  and  board 
games  such  as  monopoly  and  checkers. 

2.  Ask  each  student  to  select  one  of  the  games 
listed  in  order  to  do  some  research  on  its 
origins.  The  teacher  could  suggest  several 
basic  questions  which  students  should  try  to 
find  answers  for. 

— Where  did  the  sport  or  game  originate? 
When? 

— What  other  sports  or  games  might  have 
led  to  its  invention? 

— Why  did  it  come  about? 

— Where  is  it  most  popular  today? 

— Summarize  the  rules  and  objectives, 
number  of  players,  equipment,  etc. 

3.  Have  each  student  give  a  brief  report  to  the 
class  on  the  sport  or  game  he/she  has 
researched.  Suggest  that  illustrative  material 
would  make  the  reports  more  vivid  and 
interesting.  Suggest  that  the  students  might 
want  to  bring  in  the  equipment  to  show  the 
class. 

4.  Discuss  with  students  why  people  play  games. 


PAGE  79 

Extension  Activity/writing  an  explanatory 

paragraph 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Ask  the  class  the  following  questions 
pertaining  to  tennis: 

—  How  many  students  in  the  class  have 
played  tennis? 

—  Did  you  enjoy  it?  Why  or  why  not? 

— What  kind  of  exercise  does  it  involve,  and 
what  kind  of  skill? 

— Which  tennis  players  do  you  most 
admire?  Why? 

—  How  many  students  have  watched  a 
tennis  match,  live  or  on  television? 

2.  For  this  assignment,  if  there  are  students  not 
familiar  with  tennis,  you  might  suggest  an 
alternative  closer  to  their  own  interests,  yet 
one  which  includes  a  complex  scoring  system. 
Examples  might  include  badminton,  table 
tennis,  raquetball  or  squash.  Students  could 
observe  a  tennis  match  on  television. 

3.  Ask  each  student  to  find  out  the  following: 

—  how  scores  are  made  and  recorded 

— how  a  player  gets  a  point 

— how  the  game  is  set  out;  e.g.,  in  tennis, 
how  many  sets  there  are  in  a  match. 

4.  Have  students  write  down  their  explanations  in 
a  coherent  paragraph.  Emphasize  the  need  for 
a  logical  order,  so  that  the  explanation  is  clear. 

Extension  Activity/reporting  on  a  table  tennis 

tournament 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  If  time  is  available  and  students  are  interested, 
a  table  tennis  tournament  could  be  set  up 
within  the  class.  You  might  have  two  or  three 
students  set  up  a  draw  which  matches  players 
of  similar  ability  against  each  other.  Winners  of 
each  match  can  be  paired  off,  and  eventually 
quarter-finals,  semi-finals  and  championship 
matches  would  be  played. 

2.  Have  each  student  write  a  report  on  the 
tournament  which  could  be  used  in  the  school 
newspaper.  Refer  students  to  hints  on  writing 
news  articles  in  the  Handbook.  Remind  them  of 
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the  need  to  use  the  correct  technical  terms,  as 
well  as  colorful  language  which  conveys  the 
drama  of  the  tournament’s  most  exciting 
moments.  What  are  the  most  important  facts  to 
be  recorded?  What  do  readers  want  to  know 
first  about  such  an  event?  What  unusual 
incidents  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  event? 

3.  Have  the  class  select  the  best  report  of  the 
tournament  for  submission  to  the  school 
newspaper. 

PAGE  80 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Using  nouns  and  noun  phrases  as 
appositives 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  use  of 
appositives  in  writing  sentences 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
appositives 

1 .  Have  students  place  the  correct  appositive  in 
each  of  the  sentences  below. 

—  Nova  Scotia’s  most  popular  fishing  boat 
— the  doctor 

— the  story  of  a  killer  shark 
— the  teacher 

— one  of  the  greatest  sports  stars 
— the  new  figure-skating  champion 
— the  grocer 

— the  second  largest  country  in  the  world 

—  Mr.  James, . said  the  little 

boy's  tonsils  would  have  to  come  out. 

—  Bobby  Orr . is  now  a  roving 

ambassador  for  hockey. 

— Joe  Cirone, . ,  owns  one  of  the 

most  popular  stores  in  the  neighborhood. 

— Mr.  Ellis, . ,  always  gives  his 

class  a  lot  of  homework. 

—  Most  of  Canada, . ,  is  not 

suitable  for  people  to  live  in. 

—  Reuben  Smith  always  goes  fishing  alone 
in  his  Cape  Islander, . 


—  Mary  Robinson, . won  the 

competition  by  the  slimmest  of  margins. 

— Jaws, . was  a  famous  movie 

made  from  the  novel  by  Peter  Benchley. 

2.  Write  the  sentences  on  the  board  using 
alternative  punctuations,  having  the  students 
read  them  aloud  to  see  which  sounds  best; 
e.g.,  Mr.  James,  the  doctor  said  the  little  boy’s 
tonsils  would  have  to  come  out.  Mr.  James,  the 
doctor,  said  the  little  boy’s  tonsils  would  have  to 
come  out. 

Extension  Activity /finding  appositives  in 

newspaper  articles 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Have  students  each  select  a  news  article  from 
their  local  paper  or  magazines,  in  which  a 
number  of  appositives  are  used. 

2.  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  the  appositives 
used  in  the  articles.  How  do  they  know  the 
words  or  phrases  are  appositives?  What 
additional  information  is  provided  in  each 
case? 

PAGE  81 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  indefinite  pronouns 

Objective:  to  learn  about  indefinite  pronouns 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the  use  of 

the  definite  pronoun 

1 .  Point  out  to  students  that  a  definite  pronoun  is 
one  which  refers  to  a  definite  antecedent.  In 
other  words,  it  stands  for  a  previously  indicated 
person,  place,  or  thing. 

2.  Have  students  pick  out  the  definite  pronouns 
and  their  antecedents  in  the  following 
sentences: 

— John  took  his  mother’s  groceries  from  her 
and  put  them  away  in  the  kitchen. 

— After  the  cattle  had  been  left  in  the 
pasture,  they  escaped  from  it. 

— When  I  put  the  cat’s  food  out,  she  was 
quick  to  eat  it  greedily. 
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— George  kicked  the  football  through  the  air 
until  it  went  through  the  crossbars  and 
scored  a  field  goal  for  him. 

— While  the  Smiths  were  out  at  the  movie, 
they  lost  their  car  keys. 

— Because  I  was  watching  the  dog  running 
across  the  street,  I  didn’t  notice  the  car 
which  ran  over  it  and  almost  killed  me. 

Activity  2 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in  the  use  of 

indefinite  pronouns 

1 .  Have  students  pick  out  the  indefinite  pronouns 
in  the  following  sentences.  Have  them  note  the 
distinction  between  pronouns  and  adjectives, 
and  between  indefinite  and  definite  pronouns. 

— Each  singer  in  the  show  was  exciting;  why 
didn’t  you  like  any  of  them? 

— No  one  left  before  the  end;  many  of  the 
audience  stayed  for  the  encores. 

— Both  parents  complained  about  their 
son’s  behavior;  neither  could  say 
anything  good  about  him. 

—  Have  you  seen  any  of  my  French  books? 

I  can’t  find  one. 

— Everyone  has  to  leave  the  building  at 
once. 

2.  A  number  of  popular  songs  use  indefinite 
pronouns  in  their  titles,  for  example: 

“Everybody  loves  somebody  sometime,” 
“You’re  nobody  ’til  somebody  loves  you.”  Ask 
students  to  collect  other  song  titles  using 
indefinite  pronouns.  Have  them  pick  out  the 
indefinite  pronouns. 


PAGES  82  and  83 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Writing  narrative  paragraphs 

Objective:  to  learn  about  writing  narrative 
paragraphs 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  find  examples  of  good  narrative 
paragraphs 

1 .  Discuss  with  students  the  source  of  the  best 
examples  of  exciting  narrative  writing.  They 
may  suggest  favorite  writers  or  stories.  The 
teacher  might  suggest  good  newspaper 
stories. 

2.  Have  each  student  bring  to  class  an  example 
of  narrative  writing  he/she  finds  well  crafted. 

3.  Ask  several  students  to  read  their  selections 
aloud.  The  teacher  can  also  have  them 
duplicated  so  that  each  student  can  have  a 
copy. 

4.  Ask  for  students’  comments  on  the 
characteristics  of  good  narrative.  Some  of  the 
traits  they  might  suggest  are:  little  description, 
use  of  dialogue,  short  sentences,  an  easily 
understood  sequence  of  events. 

Activity  2 

Viewing,  reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  a  facility  with  language  by 
playing  a  variation  of  Scrabble 

1 .  Ask  students  to  identify  the  game  being  played 
in  the  photo  on  page  83.  Do  they  notice 
anything  different  about  the  game  being 
played?  How  do  they  think  the  person  who 
invented  the  game  decided  on  the  point  value 
of  each  letter. 

2.  Have  students  name  other  games  which 
involve  the  same  kinds  of  skills. 

3.  Arrange  a  match  of  the  following  variation  in 
the  game  of  Scrabble  with  the  students.  You 
might  divide  the  students  into  groups  of  four 
players.  The  game  could  also  be  played  as  a 
tournament,  with  winning  players  in  each  group 
playing  off  for  a  championship. 
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4.  The  rules  of  the  game  are  as  follows: 

—  Use  Scrabble  tiles  without  the  board. 

— Tiles  are  lying  face  down  on  the  table. 

— The  group  sits  around  the  tiles. 

—  Each  player  draws  four  tiles. 

—  Each  player  must  attempt  to  form  the  four 
letters  into  one  or  more  words,  of  at  least 
two  syllables. 

— When  one  player  has  succeeded  he/she 
says,  “Take  four,”  and  all  players  must 
draw  four  more  tiles. 

—  Each  player  attempts  to  build  a  pattern  of 
words,  similar  to  a  crossword  puzzle,  in 
which  all  the  words  are  connected 
together.  Words  may  be  vertical  and 
horizontal. 

—  Each  time  one  player  has  succeeded  in 
using  all  his/her  tiles,  he/she  says,  “Take 
four.”  All  players  must  draw  four  more 
tiles,  even  those  who  still  have  letters 
which  they  have  not  built  into  their  word 
pattern. 

— As  each  player  collects  more  letters,  any 
one  of  them  can  change  any  word  in 
his/her  word  pattern. 

— When  one  player  has  used  all  his/her 
tiles,  the  game  is  over. 

5.  Scoring  is  done  as  follows:  players  count  the 
value  of  each  tile  in  the  pattern;  those  tiles 
used  more  than  once — i.e. ,  horizontally  and 
vertically — are  counted  twice.  Tiles  which  have 
not  been  used  are  deducted  from  the  total.  The 
player  with  the  highest  score  wins. 

Extension  Activity/pantomiming  playing  games 

Speaking,  listening 

1 .  To  illustrate  their  reliance  on  speech,  divide  the 
class  into  groups,  each  of  which  is  to  play  a 
different  game.  All  the  games  are  to  be  played 
without  speaking,  although  they  are  all  to  be 
activities  which  normally  require  speech. 
Instead  of  words,  players  are  to  use  sign 
language.  Examples  might  include  card 
games,  Monopoly,  the  variation  on  Scrabble 
outlined  above,  and  spelling  games. 

2.  When  the  games  have  been  completed,  have 
students  discuss  the  effect  of  using  signs 


rather  than  words.  Did  it  make  the  game  harder 
to  play? 

3.  Have  students  speculate  on  the  effect  of 
playing  team  sports  like  football  or  baseball 
using  signs  rather  than  words.  Would  it  restrict 
play  or  make  it  more  awkward? 

Extension  Activity/developing  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  language 

Speaking,  listening 

1 .  To  illustrate  our  reliance  on  language  in  other 
ways,  the  teacher  can  organize  games  in 
which  certain  words  are  prohibited. 

2.  One  example  would  be  a  game  of  Twenty 
Questions  in  which  the  person  answering  is  not 
allowed  to  use  the  words  “yes”  or  “no.”  Those 
asking  the  questions  should  attempt  to  ask  as 
many  as  possible  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
Arrange  it  so  that  a  number  of  games  are 
played,  with  different  students  answering  the 
questions  each  time. 

3.  Have  the  class  comment  on  the  effect  of  the 
rules  of  the  game.  Did  this  make  the  game 
more  difficult?  What  would  happen  if  you 
couldn’t  use  “yes”  or  “no”  anywhere?  What 
substitutes  would  be  used,  if  any? 

PAGES  84  and  85 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of 
Canadian  place  names 

Objective:  to  understand  the  origins  of 
Canadian  place  names 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  find  origins  of  some  Canadian 
names 

1 .  Ask  students  to  find  out  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  name  of  their  community,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  larger  Canadian  cities. 

2.  Have  students  find  out  how  many  of  these 
names  have  Indian  origins. 

3.  Have  students  list  major  Indian  tribal  names  in 
Canada.  How  have  some  of  these  names  been 
preserved  through  place  names?  Examples 
could  include  Algonquin  Park  and  Lake  Huron. 
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Are  there  tribal  names  which  have  not  survived 
in  this  way?  Why  not? 

4.  Have  students  find  out  about  Canadian  places 
which  once  had  Indian  names  which  have 
since  been  replaced. 

5.  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  place  names 
which  are  Inuit  in  origin,  such  as  Inuvik, 

Aklavik,  and  Tuktoyaktuk.  What  do  they  mean? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  research  the  origins  of  names  of 

Canadian  provincial  capitals 

1 .  Have  the  class  make  a  list  of  the  provincial 
capitals  and  the  capital  of  Canada. 

2.  Assign  one  capital  to  each  student  and  have 
the  origin  of  its  name  researched.  Some 
answers  will  be  obvious,  such  as  Victoria  and 
Regina.  Others  have  more  obscure  origins. 
Questions  they  might  consider  are: 

— How  many  capitals  changed  their  names 
at  the  time  they  were  selected? 

— What  were  the  previous  names? 

— Why  were  they  changed? 

3.  Have  each  student  report  his/her  findings  to 
the  class. 

4.  Ask  students  to  discuss  how  a  knowledge  of 
the  important  place  names  provides  a 
knowledge  of  the  country’s  history. 

Extension  Activity/researching  history  of  local 

place  names 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  students  make  suggestions  for  a  list  of 
local,  regional  or  provincial  names  which  might 
have  an  interesting  history.  These  could 
include  names  for  streets,  parks,  rivers,  lakes 
or  communities. 

2.  Discuss  with  students  how  they  might  find  out 
about  the  origins  of  these  place  names.  This 
could  involve  visits  to  the  local  public  library, 
planning  office,  or  local  residents  with  special 
knowledge. 

3.  Ask  each  student  to  select  one  or  two  names  to 
research. 


4.  Have  students  bring  back  the  results  of  their 
research  in  the  form  of  a  brief  written  report,  or 
of  a  cartoon  illustration  such  as  those  shown 
on  page  85.  Each  piece  of  research  could  be 
included  in  an  attractive  bulletin  board  display. 

5.  Have  students  discuss  how  the  research  on 
local  place  names  has  added  to  their 
knowledge  of  local  history. 

6.  Ask  for  students’  suggestions  for  alternative 
names  which  might  be  given  to  some  of  the 
locations. 

Extension  Activity/researching  world  place 
names 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

1 .  Have  students  make  a  list  of  interesting  names 
of  countries  throughout  the  world.  Ask  each 
student  to  research  the  origin  of  one. 

2.  Many  of  the  names  selected  by  the  students 
will  have  changed  at  one  time.  Ask  students 
what  the  name  changes  tell  about  the  history  of 
each  of  the  places  named. 

3.  Discuss  with  students  the  pronunciation  of 
names.Point  out  that  we  anglicize  many  of 
them. 

4.  Ask  students  to  research  other  names  which 
they  included  on  their  list. 

PAGE  86 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  the  word  history  of  the 
names  of  Canada’s  provinces 

Objective:  to  learn  the  word  history  of  the 
names  of  the  provinces 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  discover  the  name  history  of 
provinces  and  territories 

1 .  Ask  each  student  to  select  one  place  name  of 
provinces,  territories,  or  regions. 

2.  Have  the  student  research  the  place  name 
using  the  following  questions: 

— What  other  names  are  associated  with 
the  names  now  used? 
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— What  do  the  names  tell  you  about  the 
reasons  for  settlement  or  the  people  who 
first  came  there? 

— Why  were  changes  made  to  original 
names? 

— What  were  the  Indian  names  for  the 
province,  region  or  territory? 

— What  do  the  changes  say  about  the 
changes  in  the  history  of  the  place? 

3.  Since  the  country  continues  to  grow  and 
change,  it  is  possible  that  future  name  changes 
may  occur.  One  suggestion  is  that  the  country 
really  is  made  up  of  five  major  areas.  What 
considerations  do  they  think  are  important  in 
making  up  new  names? 

Extension  Activity/developing  understanding  of 

astronomical  names 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  reading 

1 .  You  might  bring  into  class  a  large  scale 
illustration  which  indicates  the  major  planets, 
constellations,  and  stars. 

2.  Have  students  pick  out  the  stars, 
constellations,  and  planets. 

3.  Ask  students  if  they  have  knowledge  of  the 
origin  of  any  of  these  names.  Many  of  them 
originate  with  Greek  and  Roman  mythology. 
Why  would  this  be  the  case? 

4.  Discuss  the  significance  of  the  constellations 
and  the  names  assigned  to  them.  Some 
students  may  know  about  the  study  of 
astrology,  and  the  use  of  constellations  in 
producing  horoscopes.  What  is  the 
significance  of  being  born  under  a  particular 
“sign?” 

5.  Students  can  also  find  out  the  reasons  for  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week  and  the  months. 
From  what  traditions  do  these  names  spring? 

6.  Some  interested  students  might  be  able  to  find 
out  the  method  now  being  used  to  name 
astronomical  bodies.  Ask  them  to  give  the 
class  a  brief  oral  report  on  this  method  and  who 
is  responsible  for  it. 


PAGE  87 

Extension  Activity  /charting  types  of  clouds 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Ask  students  to  read  the  material  on  page  87. 
Discuss  how  a  chart  could  be  made  which 
would  convey  the  different  types  of  clouds  and 
the  kinds  of  weather  associated  with  each. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  groups,  with  each  group 
preparing  a  chart  for  one  of  the  major  cloud 
types.  Different  kinds  of  clouds  within  each 
group  could  be  shown.  Suggest  the  use  of 
photographs  to  make  each  display  more 
graphic.  Students  can  find  books  pertaining  to 
this  material  in  the  geography  section  of  the 
library. 

3.  Have  the  class  show  on  a  calendar  the  kind  of 
cloud  cover  normally  associated  with  each 
month  in  their  region.  This  information  could 
also  be  shown  on  the  cloud  chart. 

4.  Ask  students  to  find  out  how  the  names  of 
different  cloud  types  originated.  What  do  the 
names  mean? 

Extension  Activity /writing  similes  to  describe 

clouds 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Find  out  how  many  students  have  flown  in 
airplanes.  Ask  them  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  class 
what  it  was  like,  and  how  the  clouds  appeared 
from  a  different  perspective. 

— What  does  it  feel  like  going  up  through  the 
clouds  and  back  down?  What  do  you  see 
or  feel? 

— How  do  clouds  appear  from  the  top? 

—  How  many  of  the  cloud  layers  do  different 
kinds  of  planes  go  through? 

—  Do  clouds  feel  just  like  air?  How  are  they 
different? 

2.  Have  students  discuss  how  these  experiences 
compare  with  being  in  heavy  fog  or  climbing 
mountains  which  are  hidden  in  fog. 

3.  Have  students  write  sentences  using  similes  or 
metaphors  in  which  they  tell  how  they  have 
experienced  clouds  or  how  they  imagine  them 
to  look. 
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PAGE  88 

Extension  Activity /developing  greater 

awareness  of  language 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  You  might  be  able  to  secure  a  copy  of  the 
recording  of  The  Music  Man,  in  which  a  song 
occurs  which  begins:  “How  can  there  be  any 
‘sin’  in  ‘sincere’,  how  can  there  be  any  ‘good’  in 
goodbye’?” 

2.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  kind  of  irony 
which  the  song  points  out,  that  within  some 
words  there  are  other  words  whose  meanings 
are  opposite  in  mood. 

3.  Have  students  make  up  lists  of  other  words 
which  fit  into  this  same  category.  Examples 
could  include:  the  fun’  in  ‘funeral’,  the  ‘die’  in 
diet’,  the  ‘mum’  in  ‘mumble’.  Obviously  some 
of  these  examples  work  better  than  others. 

4.  Another  variation  on  this  kind  of  game  is  the 
more  familiar  contest  to  find  out  how  many 
words  of  three  letters  or  more  can  be  made  up 
from  the  letters  contained  in  a  word  like 
“sincere”  or  “goodbye”.  All  “sincere”  words 
have  to  be  adjectives.  All  “goodbye”  words 
have  to  be  nouns. 

PAGE  89 

Extension  Activity/developing  awareness  of 

dialects 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

1 .  Point  out  to  students  that  some  regions  of 
Canada  have  distinctive  local  or  regional 
dialects.  This  means  that  not  only  are  words 
pronounced  in  a  distinctive  way,  they  also  are 
used  differently  than  in  standard  Canadian 
English. 

2.  Ask  students  to  make  up  a  list  of  local  or 
regional  expressions  or  words  which  could  be 
considered  examples  of  the  local  dialect.  What 
do  these  words  or  expressions  mean  in 
standard  English? 

3.  Ask  students  to  decide  how  the  same  idea 
would  normally  be  expressed  in  standard 
English. 

4.  Ask  students  why  they  think  some  dialects 
have  survived  and  others  disappeared.  What  is 


the  effect  of  radio  and  television  on  local 
dialects? 

5.  The  teacher  could  bring  to  class  examples  of 
Cockney  dialect.  Such  examples  might  include 
the  well-known  rhyming  slang,  in  which  a 
rhyming  word  is  substituted  for  the  correct  one. 
Make  sure  you  do  not  allow  anyone  to  suggest 
one  dialect  is  below  any  other. 

6.  Have  students  discuss  what  regional  dialects 
have  added  to  the  language  as  a  whole.  What 
other  regional  dialects  do  they  know  about? 
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5/THEY  DARED  TO  BE 
DIFFERENT 

This  is  essentially  a  historical  chapter,  which 
describes  the  feats  of  many  individuals,  most  of 
them  Canadians,  who  have  become  famous  for 
their  prowess  or  persistence  in  and  dedication  to 
various  fields  of  endeavor. 

Language  skills  taught  in  this  chapter  include  the 
following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  verb  phrases  to  describe  past,  present, 
and  future  tense 

•  using  active  and  passive  voices  of  verbs 

•  understanding  autobiographies  and 
biographies 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  90  and  91 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 
connotations  of  “different” 

1 .  Ask  students  why  they  think  the  chapter  title  is 
“They  Dared  to  be  Different.”  Why  does  being 
different  involve  “daring?”  What  kind  of 
courage  is  needed? 

2.  Ask  students  what  they  think  any  one  of  these 
individuals  had  to  give  up  in  order  to  be 
different.  What  would  their  school-mates  have 
noticed  about  them  that  was  different? 

3.  Ask  students  if  they  would  have  been  attracted 
or  repelled  by  the  difference  shown  by  the  four 
individuals  described  on  these  two  pages. 

4.  Ask  students  in  what  ways  it  is  difficult  to  be 
different.  Ask  them  for  personal  experiences. 
Ask  students  to  discuss  difficulties  in  joining  a 
group.  What  kinds  of  people  have  to  pay  for 
their  differences?  Does  it  matter  if  they  are  not 
aiming  to  achieve  excellence  in  some  field? 

5.  Many  students  feel  the  dangers  of  developing 
differences  from  their  friends  and  associates. 
Ask  if  they  think  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  different 
in  small  ways  or  big  ways.  What  small 
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differences  are  noticeable  to  others?  Examples 
might  be  facial  differences,  physical 
differences,  distinctive  dress,  and  different 
interests. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  a  paragraph  about 

hero-worship 

1 .  Point  out  that  the  magician  and  acrobat  were 
each  fascinating  to  those  who  watched  them. 
Ask  students  if  such  performers  are  still 
fascinating  to  young  people  today.  What  is 
there  about  being  an  acrobat  or  magician 
which  is  attractive  to  them? 

2.  Have  students  discuss  hero-worship  by  asking 
the  following  questions: 

— Would  you  like  to  be  in  the  position  of 
being  admired  and  looked  up  to  by  many 
people  for  your  achievements? 

— What  contemporary  heroes  do  you  wish 
to  equal?  Why? 

—  Do  you  think  that  hero-worship  is  a 
positive  influence  for  those  who  practice 
it?  Why  or  why  not? 

— Are  these  heroes  people  who  can  do  no 
wrong,  prominent  individuals  whom 
everybody  knows,  or  people  who  perform 
feats  of  physical  skill  or  daring? 

— What  other  kinds  of  accomplishment 
attract  large  audiences  or  followings? 

3.  Have  the  students  write  a  brief  paragraph  in 
which  they  put  forth  and  support  their  views. 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  motives 

1 .  Ask  students  what  they  think  is  the  reason  for 
wanting  to  achieve  something.  Is  it  for  self  or 
for  an  audience?  Which  kinds  of  performers 
need  an  audience  in  order  to  do  well?  What  are 
the  dangers  of  always  needing  an  audience? 
Why  do  well-known  comedians  like  Bob  Hope 
still  keep  performing? 


2.  Ask  students  what  kind  of  achievements  do  not 
require  this  kind  of  public  attention.  Can  heroic 
deeds  include  those  which  do  not  attract  an 
audience?  What  are  they?  Ask  students  why 
they  would  wish  to  achieve  such  goals. 

Activity  4 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  draw  up  lists  as  a  means  of 

evaluating  activities 

1 .  Ask  students  to  describe  their  interests  outside 
school.  How  did  they  become  interested? 

2.  Ask  students  what  is  involved  in  terms  of  time, 
expert  knowledge,  and  training.  How  frequently 
are  they  required  to  take  part  in  the  activity? 
What  do  they  give  up?  Have  them  list  the 
activities,  along  with  the  pros  and  cons  that 
each  activity  involves.  Which  list  is  longer? 

3.  Ask  students  if  the  activities  in  which  they  are 
involved  are  the  kind  that  could  become  a 
focus  for  careers  in  the  future.  How  many 
students  feel  these  activities  will  in  fact  be  their 
vocations,  just  as  tight-rope  walking,  skating, 
and  magic  were  for  the  four  individuals 
discussed  earlier? 

4.  How  necessary  do  students  find  it  is  to  be 
different  in  order  to  pursue  their  interests?  Is 
this  difference  something  which  bothers  them? 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  paragraph  about 

future  plans 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Ask  students  about  their  plans  for  the  future. 
What  do  they  want  to  be  as  adults?  How  did 
they  evolve  this  interest? 

2.  Ask  students  if  they  think  one's  career  is 
something  which  should  be  planned  early  in 
life.  Is  there  anything  wrong  with  not  knowing 
what  you  are  going  to  be,  while  you’re  still 
young?  If  you  decide  what  to  be  while  you’re 
still  young,  is  it  likely  you’ll  stick  to  that 
decision?  Ask  students  to  find  out  names  of 
well-known  persons  who  reached  such 
decisions  later  in  life. 

3.  Some  people  manage  to  excel  at  several 
careers.  Ask  students  to  collect  names  of 
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famous  people  who  achieved  success  in  more 
than  one  field.  Do  they  like  the  idea  of  following 
a  similar  pattern?  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Ask  each  student  to  write  a  paragraph 
summarizing  what  he/she  would  like  to  do  and 
be.  They  should  give  reasons  for  their  choices, 
as  well  as  saying  what  they  hope  to  achieve. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  92  and  93 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  distinguish 

between  an  athlete  and  a  performer 

1 .  Ask  students  to  find  out  the  important  features 
of  the  Niagara  Gorge  under  the  following: 

— the  width 
— the  height 

— the  chances  of  survival  for  someone 
falling  into  the  gorge 

2.  Ask  students  what  they  think  the  objective  of 
an  athlete  would  be  in  crossing  the  gorge. 

From  what  they  have  read,  do  they  think 
Blondin  was  interested  in  these  objectives? 

Did  he  display  athletic  abilities?  What  were 
they? 

3.  Have  students  discuss  the  ways  in  which 
Blondin  was  as  much  a  performer  and 
entertainer  as  he  was  an  athlete.  Is  there  a 
distinction  between  an  athlete  and  a 
performer?  Can  we  define  them  in  a  mutually 
exclusive  manner?  What  are  the  signs  of 
Blondin’s  abilities  as  a  performer?  Do  they 
think  it  would  be  true  that  an  athlete  wants  to 
make  his  achievements  look  easy,  while  a 
performer  wants  to  demonstrate  the  difficulty 
involved?  Ask  students  which  approach  they 
agree  with. 

Extension  Activity/researching  acrobatic  feats 

at  Niagara 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Divide  the  students  into  groups  of  four.  Assign 
each  group  to  prepare  a  written  report  on  one 
of  the  following  topics. 


2.  Give  the  following  outlines  to  the  individual 
groups,  suggesting  certain  basic  facts  which 
could  be  included  in  the  report.  Groups  may 
bring  in  photographs  to  illustrate  their  work. 

BLONDIN 

— Who  was  he?  Where  did  he  come  from? 

— What  were  some  of  Blondin’s  exploits? 
Where  did  they  take  place? 

— Briefly  summarize  his  career. 

THE  WALLENDAS 

— Who  were  they?  Where  did  they  come 
from?  How  many  were  there  of  them? 

— What  have  been  their  most  celebrated 
achievements?  Where  did  they  take 
place? 

— How  did  some  members  die? 

— Were  their  achievements  worth  the  risks 
and  the  deaths  of  some  members  of  the 
family? 

THE  NIAGARA  FEATS 

—  Use  Daredevils  of  Niagara  by  Andy 
O’Brien.  Select  several  feats  about  which 
you  have  read  and  answer  the  following: 

—  Summarize  briefly  the  feats  about  which 
you  have  read. 

— Which  of  them  called  for  the  greatest 
skills?  Why? 

— Which  of  them  seemed  most  foolhardy? 
Why? 

—  How  many  of  them  involved  an  athletic 
ability? 

—  How  many  required  no  more  than  daring? 

Extension  Activity/interviewing  Blondin 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Discuss  with  students  the  prospect  of  an 
interview  with  Blondin,  following  his  Niagara 
tight-rope  walk. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  three  or  four, 
each  one  dealing  with  a  different  interview 
situation: 

— T.V.  talk  show 

— T.V.  press  conference 

— radio  morning  show 
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— radio  interview  program 
—  magazine  interview 

3.  Point  out  the  differences  in  approach  to  the 
various  interview  situations.  Some  of  the 
situations,  like  a  T.V.  press  conference,  would 
only  allow  for  a  few  short,  pointed  questions. 

4.  Have  each  group  prepare  the  interview  they 
are  dealing  with.  Have  each  group  discuss  the 
different  approach  their  interview  calls  for.  One 
student  in  each  group  can  take  the  part  of 
Blondin.  How  would  Blondin  react  to  the 
interview?  How  much  would  he  tell?  To  what 
extent  would  he  remain  as  much  a  performer  in 
this  situation  as  he  was  on  the  tight-rope? 

5.  Have  each  group  act  out  their  interviews  or 
tape  them  for  the  class.  Which  interview  allows 
for  the  most  information  to  emerge?  Which 
group  does  the  best  job? 

PAGES  94  and  95 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  demonstrate  understanding  of  word 

meanings 

1 .  Using  the  chalkboard,  make  up  a  list  of  the 
words  from  the  articles  on  pages  94  and  95 
with  which  students  are  not  familiar.  The  list 
might  include:  implicit,  acquiesce,  gestured, 
disgruntled,  grievance,  optimism,  unfounded, 
cautious,  succumbed,  engagement, 
conceivable,  infinite,  exertion. 

2.  Ask  students  to  use  context  clues  to  make 
educated  guesses  about  the  meanings  of  the 
words.  Consider  the  part  of  speech  which 
seems  to  be  indicated,  the  position  in  the 
sentence,  and  the  relationship  to  other  words 
in  the  sentence. 

3.  Have  students  use  the  dictionary  to  check  their 
educated  guesses,  based  on  context  clues, 
against  the  correct  meanings  of  the  words. 
Which  of  several  meanings  listed  in  the 
dictionary  is  appropriate  in  the  particular 
context  of  the  article? 

4.  Have  students  use  each  word  for  which  they 
have  had  to  discover  the  meaning,  in  a 
sentence  which  makes  that  meaning  clear. 


Notice  that  a  sentence  such  as:  “He  was 
cautious.”  does  not  convey  the  word’s 
meaning. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  define  a  story  character  by  his 

actions 

1 .  Have  students  read  the  article  on  page  94.  Ask 
them  the  following  questions: 

— What  had  the  theater  manager  been 
trying  to  do  by  removing  Houdini’s  act 
from  the  matinee  show?  How  would  it  be 
to  the  theater  manager’s  advantage? 

— What  was  Houdini  doing  by  making  his 
speech  to  the  audience? 

— What  does  the  incident  say  about 
Houdini’s  character? 

—  Did  he  gain  anything  by  making  his  stand 
in  this  way? 

—  Did  he  do  the  right  thing?  Why  or  why 
not? 

—  If  he  hadn’t  been  such  a  well-known  and 
admired  personality,  would  the  results  of 
his  action  have  been  the  same? 

3.  Have  students  suggest  other  examples  of  men 
and  women  who  have  stood  up  against  unfair 
practices  in  their  fields.  Bobby  Hull’s  concern 
about  hockey  violence  could  be  one  example. 
Why  is  so  much  violence  tolerated?  How 
successful  have  these  stands  been? 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  use  comparative  language  in 

discussing  motivation 

1 .  In  the  article  on  page  95,  the  writer  refers  to 
Houdini’s  “boyhood  dream”  as  a  motive  for  his 
career.  Ask  students  what  they  think  the 
boyhood  dream  was.  They  can  refer  to  the 
article  on  page  91 . 

2.  Ask  students  what  they  infer  from  the 
showering  of  gold  coins  with  which  Houdini 
surprised  his  mother.  What  does  this  tell  about 
his  early  life? 
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3.  Ask  students  in  what  ways  Houdini’s  motives 
for  success  seem  to  have  been  different  from 
Blondin’s  reasons  for  seeking  fame.  Have 
students  phrase  their  thoughts  in  terms  having 
to  do  with  comparisons,  i.e.,  greater  than, 
better  than,  different  from. 

4.  Have  students  discuss  the  effect  there  might 
have  been  from  Ehrich  Weiss’s  change  of 
name.  What  would  have  happened  to  his 
career  if  he  had  kept  his  own  name?  Ask 
students  what  they  think  the  family  might  have 
felt  about  the  change  of  name.  How  much  did 
the  new  name  have  to  do  with  his  success? 

Activity  4 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  list  characteristics  appropriate  to  a 

personality 

1 .  Ask  students  what  they  think  Houdini  is 
attempting  in  the  photo  on  page  95.  Interested 
students  could  find  out  something  about 
Houdini’s  most  celebrated  feats. 

2.  The  article  on  page  95  says  that  Houdini  would 
go  to  any  lengths  to  achieve  his  success.  He 
always  needed  to  be  first.  Have  them  make  a 
list  of  the  kinds  of  characteristics  such  an 
individual  might  have  and  the  kinds  he  might 
be  unlikely  to  have.  Ask  students  if  they  would 
enjoy  knowing  someone  who  was  so  intent  at 
excelling  in  their  career?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Have  students  suggest  other  individuals  they 
know  who  are  equally  intent  on  being  first.  Is 
this  a  requirement  for  anyone  who  wants  to  be 
a  leader? 

4.  Ask  students  if  they  feel  the  same  kind  of 
compulsion  in  their  lives.  Is  there  one  field  in 
which  they  want  to  be  best?  How  does  that 
affect  their  attitudes  to  other  people  and  to 
other  aspects  of  their  lives? 

Extension  Activity/listening  to  and  writing  about 

material  dealing  with  muscle  control 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Ask  students  what  kind  of  muscle  control  each 
of  these  men  would  have  had  to  develop  in 
order  to  perform  their  feats.  Why  would  this 
have  been  an  important  part  of  their  ability? 


2.  Have  students  suggest  the  different  kinds  of 
muscle  control  required  by  such  individuals  as 
opera  singers,  undersea  divers,  flame 
swallowers,  karate  experts,  ballet  dancers, 
heart  surgeons,  and  tight-rope  walkers.  (For  a 
glimpse  into  the  career  of  a  flame-swallower, 
the  teacher  can  read  excerpts  from  Annals  of 
the  Firebreather,  by  Marcel  Horne.) 

3.  You  could  devise  with  the  class  some  simple 
exercises  that  cause  tension.  One  example  is 
lying  on  the  back  and  then  raising  the  heels 
several  centimetres  from  the  ground  with  the 
toes  pointed. 

4.  Then  have  students  discuss  what  happens  to  a 
muscle  when  it’s  kept  under  tension  for  a  time. 

5.  Have  students  write  a  few  sentences 
describing  the  physical  and  mental  sensations 
they  experienced  as  a  result  of  such  exercises. 

6.  Have  students  mime  walking  on  a  tightrope. 

7.  As  a  result  of  their  experiences,  have  students 
once  more  comment  on  the  degree  of  skill 
required  to  walk  a  tightrope. 

PAGES  96  and  97 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  unknown 

vocabulary  through  context 

1 .  Have  students  list  the  words  or  expressions 
with  which  they  are  unfamiliar.  These  might 
include:  embryo  experts,  plaintively,  detonated, 
siblings,  centrifugal,  ovation. 

2.  Ask  students  to  attempt  educated  guesses  at 
their  meanings,  based  on  context  clues — the 
part  of  speech  indicated,  the  position  in  the 
sentence,  and  the  relationship  to  other  words 
in  the  passage. 

3.  Have  students  check  their  guesses  against  the 
dictionary,  to  confirm  or  correct. 

4.  Have  students  use  the  words  they  have 
discovered  for  the  first  time  in  sentences  which 
make  clear  their  meanings. 
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Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  specific 

words  and  expressions  in  text  material 

1 .  Find  out  how  many  students  have  seen  figure 
skating  live.  How  many  have  watched 
competitions,  national  or  international,  on  T.V.? 
Ask  students  if  they  feel  figure  skating  is  a 
sport?  How  does  it  rate  against  other  sports? 
Are  skaters  athletes  or  performers? 

2.  Have  students  who  are  familiar  with  the  kind  of 
training  involved  in  figure  skating  tell  the  class 
about  the  amount  of  practice  which  is  required. 
Interested  students  might  do  some  research 
into  the  training  habits  of  current  Canadian 
figure  skating  champions. 

3.  In  the  excerpt  on  page  97,  the  Jelineks  are  said 
to  possess  “the  shining  spirit,  the  marvelous 
inner  core  of  devotion  to  an  art,  a  discipline  and 
a  belief.”  Have  students  comment  on  these 
factors  and  how  they  contributed  to  the 
Jelineks’  success.  What  is  meant  by  “a 
discipline  and  a  belief?”  Again,  students 
familiar  with  figure  skating  can  comment  on 
how  these  motives  compare  with  those  which 
urge  on  other  skaters.  How  would  their  motives 
differ  from  those  of  an  aspiring  hockey  player? 

4.  Ask  students  in  what  ways  the  Jelineks  were 
motivated  by  the  same  things  which  pushed 
Blondin  and  Houdini  to  success.  In  what  ways 
were  their  motives  different? 

5.  Have  students  make  a  list  of  other  prominent 
Canadian  figure  skaters  who  have  achieved 
world  recognition  in  the  recent  past. 

PAGES  98  and  99 

Extension  Activity  /finding  out  about  the 

Cariboo  gold  rush 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Divide  the  class  into  pairs.  Each  pair  is 
responsible  for  finding  out  about  one  aspect  of 
the  gold  rush.  The  aspects  are  as  follows: 

— What  is  a  rush?  What  is  the  connection 
with  cariboo? 

— How  did  the  rush  begin?  Who  was 
responsible  for  it? 


— Over  how  wide  an  area  was  gold  mined? 
Find  the  area  on  a  map. 

— What  kind  of  mining  was  it? 

— What  hardships  did  the  prospectors  have 
to  put  up  with? 

— What  happened  to  the  people  who 
became  rich?  How  many  of  them  got 
rich? 

— What  proportion  of  prospectors  didn’t  get 
rich?  Why  not?  What  happened  to  them? 

— How  long  did  the  gold  rush  last?  When 
and  how  did  it  end?  Will  there  be  others? 

— What  happened  to  the  towns  like 
Barkerville  when  the  rush  was  over? 

— What  evidence  is  there  today  of  the  gold 
rush?  If  there  was  a  gold  rush  today, 
would  it  be  different?  How? 

2.  You  might  group  the  student  pairs  into  two 
large  groups  so  that  each  topic  is  covered  in 
each  of  the  large  groups.  Students  could  then 
present  their  material  orally.  Help  them  to 
organize  the  information  they  find  and  set  up 
their  notes  so  that  their  presentation  is  clear, 
well-paced,  and  interesting  to  their  audience. 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  paragraph  about 

sacrificing  to  achieve  a  goal 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

1 .  Ask  students  to  think  of  a  goal  they  worked 
toward.  Did  they  encounter  hardships?  If  so, 
what  were  they? 

2.  Have  students  suggest  the  kinds  of  hardship 
the  prospectors  might  have  endured.  What 
does  this  tell  them  about  the  people  who  went 
prospecting?  Refer  to  the  poems  of  Robert 
Service. 

3.  Have  students  suggest  individuals  today  who 
would  have  to  go  through  similar  deprivation  in 
order  to  accomplish  what  they  want.  What 
kinds  of  endeavors  would  they  be  involved  in? 

4.  Ask  students  what  they  think  the  emotional 
hardships  would  be  for  the  prospectors  and 
others  like  them.  What  would  be  their  most 
significant  sacrifices?  Ask  students  if  they  think 
they  could  give  up  things  in  the  same  way  if  a 
sufficiently  important  goal  was  involved. 
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5.  Ask  students  if  they  think  there  are  positive 
benefits  to  enduring  hardship,  physical  and 
emotional,  quite  apart  from  the  goal  which 
might  be  achieved.  Have  them  write  a  brief 
paragraph  in  which  they  state  and  support  their 
views. 

PAGES  100  and  101 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing,  reading 

Objective:  to  research  and  prepare  reports  about 

famous  Canadians 

1 .  Write  the  following  names  on  the  chalkboard: 
Gabrielle  Roy,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie 
King,  Emily  Carr,  Nellie  McClung,  Louis  Riel, 
and  any  others  of  your  choice. 

2.  Have  each  student  choose  a  person  and  do 
research  on  the  person.  The  use  of  illustrations 
and  photographs  would  help  make  the  report 
more  interesting.  Have  each  student  write  a 
report  on  the  person  using  the  following 
questions  as  a  guide. 

— When  and  where  was  he/she  born? 

— What  was  the  family  background? 

— What  hardships  and  sacrifices  did  the 
person  have  to  endure  in  order  to  achieve 
success? 

— What  were  his/her  major 
accomplishments? 

— What  value  did  these  achievements  have 
for  others? 

— What  do  the  students  find  most  appealing 
about  the  individual  they  are  studying? 

Before  proceeding  further,  have  the  students 
proofread  their  material.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  having  them  read  it  softly  to 
themselves  or,  better  still,  to  a  partner  to  see 
how  it  sounds.  Are  any  parts  difficult  to  read 
because  of  awkward  wording  or  insufficient 
punctuation?  Are  any  details  irrelevant?  Have 
the  students  revise  their  work. 

3.  After  students  have  finished  their  reports, 
organize  them  into  groups  of  four.  Appoint  one 
person  in  each  group  as  the  announcer.  Have 
the  students  act  out  a  T.V.  interview  show 
where  the  students  play  their  character.  You 


might  want  to  tape  record  the  show.  As  they 
listen  to  the  playback,  students  can  check  that 
their  language  was  appropriate  to  a  T.V. 
audience,  they  didn’t  use  overworked  or 
repetitious  language,  and  that  their  sentences 
showed  variety  and  use  of  expressive  verbs. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  write  sentences  describing  the 

feelings  of  heroic  figures 

1 .  Have  students  suggest  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  would  have  gone  through  the 
minds  of  each  of  the  individuals  named  on 
these  pages,  as  they  were  achieving  the 
crucial  feat  of  their  careers.  They  should 
comment  on  Laura  Secord’s  fear  of  discovery 
and  its  consequences,  Marilyn  Bell’s  physical 
anguish  and  exhaustion,  Chris  Hanson’s 
tension  and  nervous  energy,  and  William 
Osier’s  suppressed  excitement  with  the 
discoveries  he  was  making.  Suggest  the 
connection  between  the  initial  motives  of  each 
and  the  feelings  they  had  on  achieving 
success.  List  the  students’  suggestions  on  the 
board. 

2.  Ask  students  to  write  a  few  sentences,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  each  individual  in  the  first 
person,  to  describe  their  thoughts  and  feelings. 

3.  Have  several  students  read  out  their 
sentences  to  the  class.  Ask  for  students  to 
comment  on  the  way  in  which  the  writing  has 
captured  the  feelings  of  the  person  written 
about. 

4.  Suggest  to  interested  students  that  their 
sentences  might  be  developed  into  a  short 
story.  If  the  class  is  interested,  a  short  story 
assignment  could  follow  for  all  students. 

Extension  Activity/researching  the  life  story  of 

a  family  member 

Speaking,  writing,  listening,  reading,  producing 

1 .  Ask  each  student  to  select  a  member  of  his 
family — or  a  close  adult  friend — whom  he 
would  like  to  find  out  more  about.  The  student 
should  try  to  pick  someone  who  has  done 
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something  he/she  is  proud  of.  The  person 
should  also  be  accessible  to  the  student  for 
research  and  interview  purposes. 

2.  You  should  discuss  with  students  the  kind  of 
information  which  goes  to  make  up  a  life  story. 
This  would  include  vital  statistics,  details  about 
career  and  achievements,  character  traits,  etc. 

3.  Discuss  with  students  how  they  should  go 
about  gathering  information.  A  central  focus  of 
their  research  could  be  a  personal  interview. 
What  kinds  of  questions  should  they  plan? 

How  should  they  record  the  information  they 
get  from  such  an  interview?  Talk  about  the  use 
of  the  tape  recorder  for  such  purposes. 

Mention  also  other  possible  sources  of 
information — newspaper  and  magazine 
articles,  the  accounts  of  other  family  members 
or  friends. 

4.  Have  students  carry  out  their  research  and 
interviews. 

5.  Each  student  could  make  a  brief  oral  report 
which  hits  the  high  points  of  what  they  have 
found  out. 

6.  Ask  students  to  write  a  life  story  of  their 
subjects,  which  includes  the  important 
information  which  has  been  gathered. 

7.  Have  students  discuss  how  the  process  of  this 
activity  has  affected  their  understanding  of  the 
persons  they  have  written  about.  What  other 
possibilities  along  the  same  lines  are 
suggested  by  their  experiences  in  this 
assignment? 

PAGES  102  and  103 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 

techniques  used  to  create  humor 

1 .  Have  students  read  the  excerpt  from  /  Married 
the  Klondike  on  page  102. 

2.  Ask  students  to  located  the  Klondike  on  a  map 
of  Canada.  With  what  event  is  it  associated  in 
their  minds? 

3.  Ask  students  why  they  think  Laura  Berton’s 
family  thought  she  had  “taken  leave  of  her 
senses”  by  going  to  the  Klondike.  What  does 


the  family  reaction  tell  you  about  them  and 
about  Laura  Berton?  Ask  students  what  the 
reaction  of  their  own  family  would  be  to  their 
going  to  the  Klondike.  What  other  kind  of 
destination  might  provoke  this  reaction? 

3.  Ask  students  to  suggest  why  Laura  Berton 
might  have  decided  to  leave  Toronto?  What 
would  have  attracted  her  to  the  Klondike?  Ask 
students  if  the  same  motives  for  leaving  the  big 
city  exist  today  for  them.  Does  the  Klondike 
have  the  same  appeal  to  them?  What  other 
places  have  the  appeal  to  them  that  the 
Klondike  had  for  Laura  Berton? 

4.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  cranberry-picking 
incident  could  have  had  serious 
consequences,  Laura  Berton’s  description  is 
not  serious  in  tone.  Ask  students  to  identify 
what  makes  the  account  light  and  humorous, 
rather  than  serious  in  tone.  List  these 
techniques  on  the  chalkboard.  What  does  this 
tell  them  about  the  writer’s  personality? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  identify  meanings  of  new  words, 

using  context 

1 .  Have  students  list  words  which  are  unfamiliar 
to  them.  The  list  could  include:  leisurely, 
narrow-gauge,  idyllic,  adage,  licence,  venture, 
taut,  dredge.  You  can  point  out  that  the 
meaning  of  a  word  changes  through  its  use  in 
different  contexts. 

2.  Have  students  try  to  decipher  the  meanings 
through  the  examination  of  the  context  in  each 
case.  Note  that  the  words  “licence”  and 
“dredge”  are  used  in  contexts  where  their 
meanings  are  different  than  those  to  which 
students  may  be  accustomed. 

3.  Have  students  check  their  educated  guesses 
with  the  dictionary. 

4.  Have  students  use  the  words  whose  meanings 
they  have  discovered  in  sentences  which  make 
the  meanings  clear. 
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PAGE  103 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  verb  phrases  to  describe  past, 
present,  and  future  time 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  uses  for  verb 
phrases 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the  use  of 
the  verb  phrase 

1 .  Have  students  fill  in  the  blanks  in  the  following 
sentences  with  the  appropriate  verb  phrases. 
Each  sentence  includes  indications  of  the 
tense  of  the  verb  required. 

— The  miners _ for  gold  many 

years  ago  in  the  Klondike. 

— Today  the  miners  still _ for  gold. 

— The  parcel  probably _ to  my 

house  today. 

— My  Christmas  presents _ late  for 

the  past  two  years. 

— The  delivery  van _ in  front  of  the 

house  right  now. 

—  My  friend  Ellen _ to  my  house 

this  afternoon. 

— We  expect  that  we _ to  a  movie 

later  today. 

— Last  week  five  of  my  friends  and  I 
_ to  a  swimming  pool. 

Extension  Activity/reading  and  performing 
Robert  Service’s  poems 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  The  teacher  can  read  to  the  class  two  of 
Service’s  best-known  poems,  “The  Shooting  of 
Dan  McGrew”  and  “The  Cremation  of  Sam 
McGee.” 

2.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  way  in  which 
Service’s  characters  resemble  other  heroic 
figures  in  this  chapter. 

3.  Divide  class  into  two  groups.  Ask  each  group  to 
produce  a  dramatic  reading  and  acting  out  of 
one  of  the  poems.  Point  out  to  the  class  the 
way  in  which  the  rhythm  and  rhyme  lend  added 
enjoyment  and  humor  to  the  poems. 


Extension  Activity/writing  imitations  of  Service 
poems 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Ask  the  students  if  the  poems  of  Robert 
Service  are  verse  or  poetry.  Point  out  that  they 
are  verse. 

2.  Ask  students  to  write  their  own  imitations  of  the 
Service  poems.  They  can  base  their  imitations 
on  events  which  have  occurred  in  school,  in  the 
neighborhood,  or  on  any  material  covered  in 
the  chapter.  Remind  students  that  they  should 
use  the  same  rhyme  and  rhythm  patterns  in 
their  imitations. 

3.  The  best  poems  could  be  either  read  or  acted 
out  for  the  class. 

PAGE  104 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  the  active  and  passive  voice  of 

verbs 

Objective:  to  understand  active  and  passive 
voice 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the  use  of 
the  passive  voice 

1 .  Point  out  to  students  that  generally  the  active 
voice  is  the  more  effective  form  of  the  verb.  It  is 
more  direct,  with  the  subject  performing  the 
main  action  of  the  sentence.  The  passive  voice 
is  often  used  to  avoid  responsibility,  e.g.,  “The 
man  was  struck  by  a  car,”  not  “The  car 
flattened  him  out.”  However,  there  are 
instances  where  the  passive  voice  is  more 
effective. 

2.  Have  students  read  the  following  sentences 
and  choose  which  one  in  each  pair  is  more 
suitable.  Ask  for  specific  reasons. 

— The  young  defenceman  checked  Gordie 
Howe  heavily  into  the  boards. 

Gordie  Howe  was  checked  heavily  into 
the  boards  by  the  young  defenceman. 
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— The  people  of  Canada  elected  a 
Conservative  government  under  a  new 
leader  in  the  election  last  year. 

A  Conservative  government  under  a  new 
leader  was  elected  by  the  people  of 
Canada  last  year. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the 

distinction  between  the  active  and  passive  voices 

1 .  Have  the  students  listen  carefully  while  you 
read  the  following  paragraphs  aloud: 

— The  dikes  were  broken  down  by  the 
advancing  floodwaters.  Rescuers  were 
soaked  by  the  pelting  rain.  Survivors, 
sitting  on  the  roof-tops  of  their  houses, 
were  picked  up  by  volunteers  in  flimsy 
open  boats.  The  river  was  swollen  even 
more  by  melting  snow  from  the 
mountains.  Trees  and  branches  were 
carried  along  by  the  stream.  The  flood 
was  termed  a  major  disaster  by  the  mayor 
of  the  town. 

— Fire  crackled  through  the  underbrush. 

The  tops  of  tall  pine  trees  exploded  into 
flames  every  few  seconds  from  the 
searing  heat.  Disorganized  groups  of 
firefighters  leaped  across  fallen  tree 
trunks  in  a  desperate  effort  to  escape  the 
smoke  and  flames.  Small  animals 
scurried  frantically  away  from  the 
deafening  roar  of  the  blaze.  Finally  the 
men  cleared  a  fire  break  which  was  wide 
enough  to  stop  the  fire’s  progress.  The 
workers  collapsed  in  exhaustion  as  the 
flames  dwindled  away  and  died. 

2.  Ask  students  what  effect  each  paragraph  has 
on  them?  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the 
voice  used  in  each  paragraph.  Which  is  active, 
which  is  passive?  Which  paragraph  conveys  a 
stronger  sense  of  action?  How  much  is  this  due 
to  the  voice  used  in  each  case? 

3.  Have  students  rewrite  the  first  paragraph  in  the 
active  voice,  and  the  second  in  the  passive 
voice.  They  may  have  to  make  other 
adjustments  to  the  paragraphs  to  maintain  the 


sense  of  the  original.  Point  out  to  students  that 
either  paragraph  written  completely  in  the 
active  or  passive  voice  is  very  boring  to  read. 

4.  Ask  students  to  read  over  each  other’s  writing 
and  comment  on  the  effects  of  the  changes. 

PAGES  104  and  105 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 
Understanding  autobiographies  and 
biographies 

Objective:  to  learn  about  autobiographies  and 
biographies 

Extension  Activity/reading  and  reporting  on 
biographies 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  You  might  bring  into  class  several  biographies 
which  would  interest  students.  Included  might 
be  the  books  from  which  the  excerpts  in  this 
chapter  have  been  taken.  Have  several  copies 
of  each  biography  available.  Make  sure  there 
are  at  least  two  students  reading  the  same 
biography. 

2.  Ask  each  student  to  choose  one  biography 
which  he/she  would  like  to  read.  Encourage 
students  to  follow  their  own  interests  in  making 
their  selections. 

3.  After  the  reading  has  been  done,  divide  the 
class  into  groups  so  that  all  students  who  have 
read  the  same  biography  are  in  the  same 
group. 

4.  Ask  students  to  discuss  the  biography  they 
have  read: 

—  Is  it  a  biography  or  an  autobiography? 

— What  kinds  of  details  has  the  writer 
included? 

—  Is  the  subject  living  or  dead?  Has  this 
affected  the  telling  of  his/her  life  story? 

—  How  is  dialogue  used  in  the  story? 

— How  accurate  an  account  does  this  seem 
to  be?  Give  reasons  for  the  opinion  given. 

—  Does  the  biography  leave  the  reader 
wanting  more  information?  Why  or  why 
not?  Is  this  the  sign  of  a  good  biography? 
Should  a  good  biography  answer  all 
possible  questions  about  its  subject? 
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5.  Ask  each  group  to  report  to  the  class  orally  on 
the  biography  read,  giving  the  results  of  the 
discussions  held. 

Extension  Activity/reading  several  biographies 

of  a  controversial  personality 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

1 .  Discuss  the  following  questions  with  students: 

— Whom  do  you  think  of  as  controversial 
people?  What  is  the  source  of  the 
controversy  in  each  case? 

— What  kinds  of  careers  are  controversial 
people  usually  involved  in? 

—  Is  the  controversy  more  to  do  with  the 
characters  of  the  people  involved  or  the 
kind  of  work  they  do? 

2.  Ask  each  student  to  select  one  figure  in  whom 
he/she  is  interested  and  who  they  think  is  a 
controversial  figure.  Ask  students  to  collect 
several  different  biographies  of  the  individuals 
they  have  chosen.  These  could  be  in  the  form 
of  newspaper  or  magazine  articles  or  chapters 
in  a  book.  Ask  students  to  read  the  material 
they  have  collected. 

3.  Once  the  students  have  finished  reading,  have 
them  discuss  how  each  biography  differed 
from  the  others.  What  methods  were  used  by 
each  writer?  Why  would  each  writer  see  the 
subject  in  a  different  way?  In  each  case,  what 
caused  the  bias?  Ask  students  how  they  might 
be  able  to  spot  a  bias  in  other  kinds  of  writing 
they  come  across.  Why  is  it  important  to  be 
able  to  do  this?  Is  it  possible  to  write  an 
objective  account  of  someone’s  life? 

Extension  Activity/writing  contrasting 

autobiographies 

Writing 

1 .  Ask  students  to  write  two  brief 
autobiographies,  conveying  two  distinct  and 
differing  impressions  about  the  kind  of  people 
they  are. 

2  Before  the  students  begin  this  assignment, 
discuss  with  them  the  means  by  which  they  will 
convey  differing  impressions  about 
themselves.  Discussion  should  be  based  on 
what  they  have  learned  from  their  reading 
during  this  chapter.  Focus  on  the  words  and 


expressions  students  might  use  in  describing 
the  same  event  from  two  different  points  of 
view. 
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6/FEELINGS 

Photographs,  songs,  poems,  and  prose  excerpts 
are  used  in  this  chapter  to  assist  students  in 
examining  and  expressing  their  feelings. 
Language  skills  taught  in  this  chapter  include  the 
following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  understanding  slang  expressions 

•  writing  paragraphs  that  state  opinions 

•  writing  free  verse  poems 

•  writing  haiku  poems 

•  using  intensifiers 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  106  and  107 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  describe  orally  feelings  similar  to 
those  in  the  text  photos 

1 .  Have  students  look  carefully  at  each  of  the 
photographs.  Ask  them  what  they  think  the 
individuals  in  each  photograph  are  feeling. 
Why? 

2.  Ask  students  what  feelings  they  have  as  a 
result  of  each  photograph.  Is  there  more  than 
one  feeling  conveyed  by  each?  What  are  they? 

3.  Ask  students  which  of  the  photos  creates  the 
strongest  feeling.  How  is  this  accomplished? 
Ask  them  to  tell  of  experiences  which  produced 
similar  feelings  for  them.  What  other  feelings 
which  are  pictured  here  have  they 
experienced?  Ask  for  explanations. 

4.  Ask  students  if  they  think  that  photographs  and 
other  kinds  of  illustrations  are  better  able  to 
convey  feelings  than  words.  Is  it  true  that  “a 
picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words?” 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  a  descriptive  paragraph  about 
feelings 

1 .  Ask  students  how  much  they  think  they  are 
governed  by  their  feelings  day  by  day.  How 
often  do  they  feel  they  are  controlled  by  their 
feelings  rather  than  being  in  control  of  their 
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feelings?  Is  there  a  danger  in  being  controlled 
by  feelings?  What  is  the  danger? 

2.  Ask  students  how  affected  they  are  by  the 
feelings  of  other  people.  Whose  feelings  affect 
them  the  most?  Parents?  Friends?  Teachers? 

3.  Ask  the  students  how  they  think  their  own 
feelings  affect  others.  Have  them  write  a 
paragraph  describing  how  their  feelings  affect, 
or  were  affected  by  others.  Discuss  with  them 
the  fact  that  the  most  dynamic  setting  for  the 
interaction  of  feelings  is  the  home. 

4.  Ask  students  how  successfully  they  are  able  to 
hide  their  feelings  from  others.  Is  it  important  to 
be  able  to  do  this,  or  is  it  better  to  express 
one’s  feelings  outright? 

5.  Have  students  dramatize  scenes  in  which: 

— a  family  member  borrows  an  article 
without  telling  them 

— a  school  friend  borrows  something 
without  telling  them 

What  would  be  their  reactions  in  each  case? 
Would  they  be  different? 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  the  theme  of 

isolation  in  literature 

1 .  Ask  students  to  look  at  the  figure  on  the  bottom 
of  page  106  and  ask  the  following  questions: 

— Would  you  like  to  be  the  figure  on  the 
beach  in  the  photo?  Why  or  why  not? 

—  Is  the  feeling  evoked  by  the  photo  one 
which  everybody  shares  at  one  time  or 
another? 

—  How  do  you  feel  when  you  are  alone? 

—  Is  it  something  you  enjoy  feeling? 

— What  value  might  there  be  in  feeling 
alone? 

—  For  what  kinds  of  people  would  this  be 
particularly  valuable? 

— How  is  it  possible  to  be  “alone  in  a 
crowd?” 

2.  Write  “No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  itself;” 
from  “Meditation  XVII”  by  John  Donne.  You 
might  also  read  the  passage  from  which  the 
quote  is  drawn.  Ask  students  what  the 


quotation  means?  What  is  man  compared  to? 

Is  it  a  good  comparison?  What  connotations 
does  the  word  “island”  have?  Help  the 
students  to  see  that  such  figurative  language 
can  usually  bring  the  reader  many  associations 
and  connotations  which  would  be  lacking  in 
literal  language.  It  could  be  pointed  out  that 
another  statement  from  the  same  passage  was 
used  for  the  title  of  a  famous  war  novel,  For 
Whom  the  Bell  Tolls. 

3.  Discuss  the  following  questions  with  students: 

— What  is  Donne  saying?  (Point  out  that  he 
says  none  of  us  is  really  alone) 

— Do  you  agree  with  this  idea?  Why  or  why 
not? 

—  In  what  ways  are  people  connected  with 
each  other? 

— What  kinds  of  experiences  bring  out  this 
feeling? 

Activity  4 

Viewing,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  about  being  alone 

1 .  Ask  students  to  bring  in  photos  or  illustrations 
which  convey  to  them  the  feeling  of  being 
alone  and  also  ask  them  to  bring  in  photos  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Donne  quotation. 

2.  Ask  students  to  write  a  paragraph  about  a  time 
when  they  were  alone.  Have  them  include  the 
feeling  experienced,  and  what  made  them  feel 
that  way.  Have  the  students  choose 
illustrations  to  go  with  their  paragraphs. 

Activity  5 

Viewing,  writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  develop  ability  in  expressing 

feelings  in  writing 

1 .  Ask  students  to  select  one  of  the  photos  on 
pages  106  and  107  with  which  they  can  identify 
closely. 

2.  What  can  they  suggest  about  the  setting  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  individual  or 
individuals  are  found?  What  thoughts  about 
the  past,  present,  or  future  does  the  photo  elicit 
for  them? 

3.  Ask  each  student  to  write  a  few  sentences  in 
the  first  person  describing  the  feelings  of  the 
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individual  chosen.  Why  are  they  in  the  present 
mood?  What  does  it  feel  like? 

4.  Have  students  arrange  themselves  in  groups, 
according  to  which  photo  they  selected  to  write 
about.  Ask  each  member  of  the  group  to  read 
all  the  selections  from  the  group.  Taking  ideas 
from  each  student,  each  group  can  write  a 
paragraph. 

Extension  Activity/acting  out  the  effects  of 

feelings  on  others 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  You  can  recount  the  following  sequence  to  the 
class,  which  describes  how  one  person’s  bad 
mood  can  be  transmitted  through  others. 

— The  boss  yells  at  his  employee;  the  man 
goes  home  and  takes  it  out  on  his  wife; 
the  wife  yells  at  the  children;  the  children 
take  it  out  on  the  dog;  the  dog  chases  the 
cat. 

Ask  students  how  familiar  they  are  with  this 
idea.  Have  them  suggest  their  own  variations 
on  the  theme. 

2.  The  chain  reaction  described  is  the  result  of 
negative  feelings.  Ask  students  if  they  think  the 
same  kind  of  chain  could  be  set  up  with  the 
transmission  of  positive  feelings  along  the  lines 
of  the  dictum:  “Smile;  pass  it  on.”  What  would 
be  the  results  of  this  kind  of  chain? 

3.  Ask  students  to  form  themselves  into  groups, 
with  each  group  choosing  its  own  version  of 
this  chain  reaction  to  act  out  for  the  class.  Each 
group  should  ask  itself  what  the  effect  would  be 
of  taking  out  feelings,  positive  or  negative,  on 
others.  They  should  try  to  avoid  using  the 
example  given  above,  and  choose  a  way  of 
expressing  the  idea  which  is  close  to  their  own 
experiences. 

4.  Have  each  group  act  out  its  own  version  for  the 
rest  of  the  class.  The  class  could  then  discuss 
which  performance  has  the  greatest  impact. 
Which  is  the  most  realistic? 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGE  108 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  alternatives  to  an  idiomatic 

expression 

1 .  Try  to  bring  to  class  a  recording  on  which  Paul 
Simon  sings  the  song  which  appears  on  page 
108,  or  have  the  class  read  it. 

2.  Ask  students  how  they  feel  when  they’re 
“feeling  groovy.” 

3.  Ask  students  what  things  make  them  feel 
groovy. 

4.  Ask  students  what  colours  they  would  wear 
when  they  felt  groovy. 

5.  Ask  students  how  they  would  describe  the 
feelings  to  someone  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
expression. 

6.  Ask  students  if  feeling  groovy  is  always  the 
same  feeling.  How  is  it  different? 

7.  Ask  students  to  complete  the  sentence: 
“Feeling  groovy  to  me  is . . .  ” 

Extension  Activity /collecting  songs  about 

feelings 

Listening,  reading,  speaking 

1 .  Have  students  suggest  titles  of  other  songs 
they  know  which  tell  about  how  people  feel. 

2.  Have  students  bring  recordings  of  songs,  if 
they  are  available,  into  class  so  that  they  can 
be  played  for  everyone.  Students  might  also 
want  to  play  the  song  on  musical 
instruments  while  the  rest  of  the  class  follows 
the  lyrics  on  paper. 

3.  Have  students  comment  about  the  kinds  of 
feelings  conveyed  by  the  songs  they  have 
heard.  Were  they  mostly  happy  or  sad?  Which 
are  the  most  powerful  feelings?  What  words 
are  used  to  express  these  feelings?  Was  the 
music  fast  or  slow?  Have  the  students  try 
singing  a  sad  song  with  an  upbeat  tempo,  and 
vice  versa.  What  effect  does  this  have  on  the 
song? 
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PAGE  109 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  slang  expressions 

Objective:  to  learn  about  slang  expressions 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  collect  slang  expressions 

1 .  Point  out  to  students  that  “feeling  groovy”  is  an 
example  of  a  slang  expression.  Slang  is  a 
colorful  way  of  saying  something,  a  playing 
with  the  language  which  is  outside  the  bounds 
of  formal  English.  It  is  usually  rooted  in  a 
particular  culture  and  time.  This  results  in  slang 
expressions  growing  up  and  disappearing. 

2.  Ask  students  if  they  are  familiar  with  the 
expression  “feeling  groovy.”  Will  it  remain  in 
our  language?  Is  its  meaning  the  same  now  as 
20  years  ago? 

3.  Have  students  suggest  their  favourite  slang 
expressions.  Make  a  limited  list  of  them  on  the 
chalkboard.  What  do  the  expressions  mean  in 
standard  English?  Are  they  easy  or  difficult  to 
explain?  In  what  situations  would  they  be 
used?  Where  and  how  did  they  originate? 

4.  To  whom  might  the  students  be  speaking  when 
using  slang?  Would  they  use  it  while  talking  to 
the  principal?  Would  they  use  it  while  taping  an 
interview  for  later  playback  in  class?  Why 
might  they  use  it  with  their  friends?  What  will  it 
communicate  that  wouldn’t  be  communicated 
without  slang? 

5.  Have  students  ask  their  parents  and 
grandparents  for  slang  expressions  which  they 
used.  How  many  of  these  slang  expressions 
are  still  in  use?  Have  any  of  them  been  revived 
recently?  Why? 

6.  Have  the  class  make  up  a  chart  which  shows 
current  slang  expressions  grouped  with  those 
from  former  years  which  mean  roughly  the 
same. 

7.  Ask  students  how  they  think  slang  is  passed  on 
from  one  person  to  the  next.  Do  television  and 
radio  help  the  process?  Ask  students  to 
provide  examples.  How  much  of  their  slang  is 
local  only? 


8.  Have  students  work  out  some  dramatization  of 
an  interview  in  which  the  interviewer  and 
interviewee  use  as  much  slang  as  possible. 

Tell  the  students  that  the  interview  is  to  be 
broadcast  on  local  radio.  What  do  they  think 
might  be  the  reaction  of  the  audience?  (varying 
in  age  and  background)  What  impression  is 
given  by  the  interviewee  who  uses  slang? 
(doesn’t  have  a  sense  of  appropriate  language 
or  a  real  understanding  of  what  is  involved  in 
communication) 

PAGE  110 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  dramatize  body  language 

1 .  Ask  students  what  kind  of  walk  they  walked  on 
their  way  to  school  today.  What  were  they 
saying  by  the  way  they  walked? 

2.  Ask  students  to  work  in  pairs  to  show  how  they 
walk: 

— with  a  younger  sister 
— with  their  parents 
— with  an  older  brother’s  friend 
— with  someone  they  have  a  crush  on 

— on  the  way  to  the  principal's  office  when 
he  has  sent  for  them 

— to  answer  the  phone  when  they  expect  a 
teacher  to  call  their  parents  to  report  on 
their  progress  at  school 

3.  Have  groups  perform  for  the  class,  and  ask  for 
comments  on  the  best  example  of  each  of  the 
walks  done. 

4.  Point  out  to  the  students  that  pantomime  is 
acting  without  words.  Have  the  pairs  make  up 
pantomime  scenes  based  on  different  kinds  of 
walks.  Think  about  the  feelings  that  are 
expressed  through  the  movements.  For 
example:  a  couple  finding  a  seat  in  a  dark 
movie  theatre  or  a  nurse  assisting  a  blind 
person  in  crossing  the  street. 
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Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  sensitivity  to  the  difference 

between  poems  and  song  lyrics 

1 .  One  of  the  poems  on  page  1 1 0  is  in  fact  the 
lyrics  to  a  song.  Ask  students  which  one  they 
think  it  is.  How  did  they  know?  The  teacher 
could  bring  in  a  recording  of  the  song  and  play 
it  for  the  class.  (The  song  is  “Walking  Happy.”) 

2.  Ask  students  to  suggest  ways  in  which  this 
song  is  similar  in  form  to  “The  59th  Street 
Bridge  Song.” 

3.  Ask  students  if  they  think  it  is  possible  to  tell 
that  these  are  both  intended  to  be  sung  to 
music.  Which  was  written  first,  in  their  opinion, 
the  music  or  the  words?  Do  words  in  songs 
have  to  rhyme?  Ask  students  for  examples,  to 
prove  their  point. 

4.  Ask  students  which  they  think  can  express  a 
feeling  more  effectively,  a  song  or  a  poem. 
Why?  Ask  students  to  name  their  favorite 
songwriters  and  poets. 

PAGE  111 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the 

concept  of  freedom 

1 .  The  poem  and  the  photo  each  convey  a  feeling 
of  being  free.  Ask  students  to  suggest  other 
ideas  and  illustrations  in  this  chapter  which 
have  the  same  quality  to  them.  Possibly  there 
is  a  combination  of  them  which  produces  the 
effect. 

2.  Ask  students  if  they  think  freedom  is  “no  deeds 
to  do,  no  promises  to  keep.”  Why  or  why  not? 

Is  freedom  simply  the  state  of  not  having  to  do 
anything  for  anybody  else? 

3.  Ask  students  if  they  think  it  is  possible  to  feel 
free  while  working  hard  at  something — playing 
an  instrument  or  doing  a  job  one  enjoys.  Ask 
students  for  other  examples  of  this  kind  of 
freedom. 

4.  Have  students  discuss  whether  freedom  is  an 
external  condition  which  comes  about  through 
doing  a  particular  thing,  or  an  internal  condition 
brought  about  by  how  you  feel. 


5.  Ask  students  to  bring  to  class  other  poems, 
pictures,  and  songs  about  feeling  free. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  examine  the  language  of  poetry 

1 .  Ask  students  which  verbs  in  the  poem  on  page 
1 1 1  they  find  most  effective.  Could  any  of  the 
verbs  be  improved  on?  How?  Ask  students  for 
specific  reasons  for  their  dislike  of  verbs  they 
would  reject. 

2.  Point  out  to  students  that  poetry  is  usually  a 
more  concise  form  than  prose.  That  means 
that  each  word  has  far  greater  importance  and 
impact.  Ask  students  to  look  again  at  other 
poems  they  have  read  in  this  chapter  and  pick 
out  words  which  they  think  are  particularly 
powerful.  Ask  for  reasons  for  their  choices.  Are 
many  of  them  slang  expressions?  Why  or  why 
not? 

3.  Ask  students  how  they  think  the  language  of 
these  poems  is  different  from  the  language 
they  find  in  stories  and  other  prose  writing. 
What  kind  of  difference  is  there,  if  any?  Why 
might  there  be  a  difference? 

PAGE  112 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  examine  the  impact  of  poetic  form 

and  language 

1 .  Ask  students  to  write  in  prose  a  few  sentences 
on  the  desertion  of  a  friend.  Have  several 
students  write  their  prose  versions  of  the  poem 
on  the  chalkboard. 

2.  Now  have  students  read  the  poem  by 
Langston  Hughes  on  page  112. 

3.  Ask  the  class  to  comment  on  the  difference  in 
feeling  between  the  poem  and  the  prose 
versions.  The  teacher  can  point  out  the  effect 
of  th e  lines  of  poetry.  The  poet  can  decide 
where  he  wants  the  line  to  end,  in  order  to 
create  a  particular  effect.  Which  version 
conveys  more  feeling? 

4.  Ask  students  if  they  have  had  similar  feelings 
to  those  of  Hughes.  Have  them  comment  on 
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the  brevity  of  the  poem.  The  poet  does  not  say 
much  about  the  details  of  the  friend’s  departure 
(did  he  leave?  did  he  die?  did  he  have  a  quarrel 
with  the  poet?).  Should  he  have  said  more? 
Students  can  discuss  the  idea  that  to  say  more 
would  be  to  lessen  the  impact  of  the  poem. 

Extension  Activity/writing  poems  on  similar 

theses 

Writing,  listening 

1 .  Ask  students  to  write  their  own  poems  in  free 
verse  dealing  with  the  same  theme  as  the 
Hughes  poem.  Will  their  poem  be  as  short  and 
to  the  point  as  Hughes’?  Will  they  want  to 
provide  more  details?  Why  or  why  not?  If  any 
students  are  having  difficulty,  you  might 
suggest  that  they  begin  by  writing  down  words 
to  describe  their  feelings  about  a  friend  and 
how  they  might,  or  did  feel  on  the  friend’s 
leaving  them. 

2.  They  could  expand  several  of  these  feelings 
into  sentences  (or  they  could  use  their 
sentences  from  the  above  activity)  and  arrange 
the  ones  they  feel  happiest  with  to  form  free 
verse  poems. 

Extension  Activity/developing  awareness  of 

the  effects  of  song  lyrics 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

1 .  Ask  each  student  to  select  and  bring  to  class  a 
recording  of  a  favorite  song.  You  can  arrange 
to  have  the  words  of  the  song  duplicated  and 
distributed  to  the  rest  of  the  class.  Encourage 
students  to  draw  from  a  wide  range  of 
possibilities:  Gordon  Lightfoot,  Buffy 
Saint-Marie,  Joni  Mitchell,  Randy  Newman, 
Paul  McCartney.  The  possibilities  are  only 
limited  by  the  tastes  of  the  students. 

2.  Have  each  student  present  his/her  recording, 
accompanied  by  copies  of  the  words. 

Following  the  playing  of  the  song,  each  student 
can  briefly  summarize: 

— What  is  appealing  about  the  song? 

— What  feelings  does  it  evoke? 

—  In  what  ways  is  it  close  to  his/her  own 
experience? 

3.  Have  the  rest  of  the  class  give  their  reactions 
to  the  song.  Ask  for  comments  on  the  reasons 


given  for  the  selection.  Do  other  students 
agree  with  the  choice  and  the  reasons  given? 
Why  or  why  not?  Does  the  subject  appeal  to 
them? 

4.  As  the  activity  develops,  you  should  be 
drawing  out  students’  responses  to  the 
language  of  the  lyrics  they  are  hearing  and 
reading.  Does  it  make  a  difference,  seeing  the 
words  written  out?  Which  of  the  songs  have  a 
coherent  idea?  Some  may  simply  use  words  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  music.  Others  may 
use  words  and  themes  which  are  obviously 
trite  and  false  in  their  feeling.  Find  out  which 
ideas  have  a  strong  appeal  to  students. 

PAGE  113 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  techniques  to  express 

feelings  in  poetry 

1 .  Read  the  two  poems  on  page  1 1 3  to  the  class. 
Ask  students  if  the  feelings  expressed  in  the 
poems  are  familiar  to  them,  through  their  own 
experience.  What  kinds  of  experiences  have 
produced  these  feelings  in  their  own  lives?  Do 
the  poems  exaggerate  the  effect  of  the 
feelings?  How?  Point  out  the  importance  of  the 
free  verse  style. 

2.  Ask  students  how  they  feel  after  strong 
emotions  have  receded.  Do  they  change  their 
minds  about  their  reaction  to  whatever 
produced  the  feelings? 

3.  Point  out  that  the  two  poets  use  concrete 
comparisons  to  convey  their  feelings.  “My 
stomach  shrinks  to  the  size  of  a  pea.”  “And 
then  a  pain  seems  to  crawl  out  from  behind  my 
eye.”  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  effect 
this  has  on  the  reader.  Does  it  make  the  feeling 
more  realistic?  Do  they  experience  feelings  in 
this  concrete  way? 

4.  Ask  students  to  write  their  own  accounts  of 
what  it  feels  like  to  be  angry  or  sorrowful.  Have 
each  student  write  two  accounts,  one  in  poetry 
(free  verse),  one  in  prose.  When  they  have 
finished  writing,  ask  which  mode  of  expression 
seems  to  have  the  greater  impact.  Why? 
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PAGES  114  and  115 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  discuss  how  writing  can  help  deal 

with  feelings 

1 .  Ask  five  students  to  read  the  poems  on  these 
pages  aloud  to  the  class.  Discuss  with  the 
class  what  makes  for  a  good  reading,  (rhythm, 
expression,  intonation,  clarity,  pacing)  Point 
out  that  in  reading  it  is  important  to  convey  a 
dominant  mood.  Have  your  readers  alternating 
interpretations  of  the  same  poem.  Which 
interpretations  do  the  students  prefer?  Which 
seem  to  best  match  what  the  poet  is  trying  to 
express?  Why? 

2.  The  writers  of  these  poems  have  each 
expressed  feelings  which  are  important  and 
which  are  often  difficult  to  find  words  for.  Ask 
students  which  of  the  poets  has  had  the 
greatest  success  in  capturing  the  feeling. 

Why?  Ask  students  which  of  the  poems  is 
closest  to  their  experiences.  What,  in 
particular,  does  it  remind  them  of? 

3.  Ask  students  why  they  think  the  poets  wrote 
down  their  feelings.  Is  the  urge  to  write 
stronger  when  one  has  unhappy  feelings,  as 
these  writers  do?  Ask  students  if  they  have 
ever  tried  to  write  about  their  feelings.  What 
form  did  the  writing  take — a  diary,  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  a  poem? 

4.  Have  students  comment  on  the  idea  that 
writing  something  down  can  help  them  gain 
control  over  their  feelings.  Expressing  an 
emotion  in  words  somehow  makes  it  more 
manageable  by  giving  one  the  opportunity  to 
organize  reactions  to  difficult  feelings,  for 
example,  a  love  poem. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  find  out  about  the  universality  of 

feelings 

1 .  Ask  students  to  choose  the  poem  which  comes 
closest  to  expressing  their  idea  of  loneliness. 

2.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  how  many  of  the 
feelings  expressed  in  this  chapter’s  selections 
are  experiences  everyone  shares. 


3.  Despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the  feelings 
expressed  are  universal,  they  are  difficult  to 
share  or  talk  about.  We  all  understand  the 
feelings,  but  are  embarrassed  to  talk  about 
them.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  this.  Why 
should  this  be  the  case? 

4.  Ask  students  if  they  think  it  is  harder  to  share 
unhappy  feelings  with  others,  or  happy 
feelings.  Why? 

5.  The  reaction  of  some  to  these  questions  may 
be  laughter.  Ask  students  why  laughter  is 
frequently  a  response  to  inquiries  about 
feelings.  Does  it  mean  that  the  one  who  is 
laughing  is  feeling  awkward  about  emotions? 
Does  it  mean  that  the  expression  of  emotion 
doesn’t  seem  sincere?  Did  any  of  these  poems 
provoke  laughter?  What  was  it  about  the  poem 
which  might  have  caused  laughter? 

PAGE  116 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Writing  paragraphs  that  state  opinions 

Objective:  to  learn  about  writing  opinion 

paragraphs 

Extension  Activity/listing  arguments  in  order  of 

importance  to  produce  an  opinion  paragraph 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Provide  the  class  with  several  statements 
about  which  there  can  be  legitimate  opposing 
views.  For  example: 

—  People  who  express  their  feelings  in 
public  are  foolish. 

— Being  free  is  never  having  to  do  anything 
for  anybody  else. 

— To  be  alone  is  one  of  life’s  worst 
experiences. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  six  groups.  Assign  each 
group  to  one  side  of  the  arguments  presented 
above.  It  may  be  that  some  students  will  be 
assigned  to  groups  whose  argument  they  find 
hard  to  support. 

3.  Ask  each  group  to  prepare  a  series  of 
statements  which  will  support  their  point  of 
view.  The  statements  should  be  placed  in  the 
most  effective  order  possible,  in  order  to  create 
a  strong  impact. 
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4.  Ask  each  group  to  arrange  their  statements 
and  write  them  in  a  paragraph. 

5.  Ask  each  group  to  read  out  their  paragraph, 
stating  their  opinion. 

6.  Ask  the  groups  which  are  not  participating  in 
each  argument  to  comment  and  vote  on  the 
opinion  which  they  think  has  been  most 
successfully  presented.  Point  out  that  students 
should  attempt  to  make  their  decision  based 
on  the  way  in  which  the  opinions  have  been 
presented.  What  kind  of  language  was  used? 
What  persuasive  techniques  were  used?  Were 
the  points  presented  in  order  of  ascending 
importance?  Did  the  conclusion  drive  home  the 
point?  Have  the  students  bring  in  examples 
from  the  editorial  page  of  the  newspaper  and 
examine  them  for  effective  argument. 

PAGE  117 

Learning  to  Create  Poems 
Writing  free  verse  poems 

Objective:  to  learn  about  writing  free  verse 

poems 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  sensitivity  to  the  versatility 

of  free  verse 

1 .  To  begin  this  activity,  you  can  bring  in  more 
examples  of  poetry  written  in  free  verse.  These 
could  include  selections  by  Al  Purdy,  Alden 
Nowlan,  Frank  Scott,  and  Al  Pittman.  Students 
should  understand  that,  even  though  free 
verse  does  not  use  regular  rhyme  and  rhythm, 
it  requires  a  definite  skill  in  order  to  be 
successful. 

2.  Ask  students  to  read  again  the  first  paragraph 
on  page  1 1 6  and  then  the  poem  on  the  top  of 
page  1 1 7.  Have  them  point  out  the  precise 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  order  to 
produce  the  poem.  In  some  cases,  words  have 
been  left  out.  Are  there  other  changes  which 
students  could  suggest,  in  order  to  make  the 
poem  even  more  effective? 

3.  Point  out  that  the  greatest  difference  between 
the  two  pieces  of  writing  is  the  use  of  the  line  in 
poetry.  A  line  can  consist  of  one  word  or 
several,  depending  on  the  poet’s  decision.  This 


means  that  the  idea  expressed  in  a  line  of 
poetry  can  be  expressed  more  intensely.  Ask 
students  for  examples  of  how  this  essential 
principle  of  poetry  has  worked  in  the  poem  on 
page  117. 

4.  Have  students  look  again  at  their  own  writing, 
done  for  question  four  on  page  1 1 6,  and  the 
poem  they  wrote  on  the  same  theme  for 
question  two  on  page  1 1 7.  Ask  them  about  the 
difference  in  writing  the  paragraph  and  the 
poem.  Does  the  poem  convey  a  more  intense 
feeling?  Why  or  why  not? 

Extension  Activity/changing  dull  prose  into  free 
verse 

Listening,  writing,  producing,  reading,  speaking 

1 .  Inform  students  that  some  years  ago  a  British 
musical  group  took  the  words  of  the  weather 
report,  set  them  to  very  solemn  religious 
music,  and  sang  them  in  a  style  reminiscent  of 
a  church  choir.  The  result  was  extremely 
humorous. 

2.  Have  students  achieve  a  similar  effect  by 
selecting  a  piece  of  unexciting  prose — for 
example,  several  school  regulations — and 
arranging  them  poetically.  Using  the  example 
on  page  1 1 7,  have  each  student  write  his  own 
free  verse  poem,  based  on  writing  which  is 
normally  thought  dull  and  uninteresting. 

3.  Have  students  read  the  results  to  the  class, 
write  them  on  the  chalkboard,  or  distribute 
copies  to  the  class  for  comment. 

PAGE  118 

Learning  to  Create  Poems 
Writing  haiku  poems 

Objective:  to  examine  the  characteristics  of, 
and  create,  haiku  poetry 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  recognize  characteristics  of  haiku 
poetry 

1 .  You  might  bring  in  several  haiku  poems.  Have 
students  examine  one  haiku  which  you  might 
write  on  the  board.  Ask  students  to  point  out 
what  they  feel  is  characteristic  of  haiku  form. 
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Point  out  that  haiku  consists  of  three  lines,  the 
first  with  five  syllables,  the  second  with  seven, 
the  third  with  five.  Most  haiku  focus  on  a 
comparison  between  a  concrete  image  or 
experience  and  an  abstract  emotion. 

2.  Ask  students  what  they  think  the  difficulties 
would  be  to  writing  haiku.  Is  it  more  difficult  to 
state  an  idea  briefly  or  at  length?  Refer  back  to 
the  discussion  on  the  poem  on  page  1 1 2. 

3.  Ask  students  why  they  think  writing  haiku  has 
become  so  popular  in  recent  years.  Is  it  a  way 
of  starting  people  writing  poetry? 

4.  Have  students  find  out  other  forms  of  haiku, 
seen  in  variations  of  line  measurements,  in 
addition  to  the  form  mentioned  already. 

5.  You  can  also  bring  into  class  examples  of  the 
work  of  the  imagist  poets,  e.g.,  Ezra  Pound, 
which  have  some  of  the  characteristics  of  haiku 
in  terms  of  the  vivid  single  image  and  the 
brevity  of  the  poem. 

Activity  2 

Writing,  reading,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  write  and  illustrate  haiku  poems 

1 .  Have  each  student  write  several  haiku.  Ask 
them  to  choose  one  which  they  think  is  most 
effective.  Have  students  work  in  pairs  to  help 
each  other  make  their  choices. 

2.  Ask  students  to  design  an  illustration  which 
can  accompany  the  haiku  they  have  chosen. 
You  might  also  have  students  illustrate  each 
other’s  haiku  to  show  that  a  different  feeling 
might  be  evoked  by  another  person.  It  would 
then  be  interesting  for  the  students  to  compare 
illustrations.  The  poems  could  be  contained  by 
the  illustration  or  go  beside  it,  on  top  or 
underneath.  Note  that  because  the  form  of  the 
poem  is  simple,  the  design  should  be  simple. 

3.  Ask  each  student  to  mount  the  illustration  and 
the  poem  on  stiff  cardboard  which  could  be 
displayed  in  the  classroom. 

4.  A  group  of  interested  students  could  be 
assigned  to  prepare  and  put  up  a  display  of  all 
the  poems  and  their  illustrations. 

5.  Students  might  also  illustrate  each  other’s 
haiku  to  show  that  a  different  feeling  might  be 
evoked  by  another’s  poem. 


Extension  Activity/using  photography  as  a 

basis  for  haiku 

Viewing,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  You  could  bring  into  class  perhaps  a  dozen 
large  photos  which  could  act  as  catalysts  for 
haiku.  Pin  up  the  photos  around  the  classroom. 

2.  Ask  students  to  look  at  all  the  photos  carefully 
and  each  select  five  which  can  act  as  stimuli  for 
haiku  poems. 

3.  Have  students  write  two  haiku  poems  each. 

4.  In  pairs  or  groups,  students  can  select  the  best 
haiku  to  go  with  each  poster.  These  poems 
could  be  tacked  up  beside  the  photo. 

5.  Ask  students,  which  expressed  an  emotion 
more  powerfully,  the  photo  or  the  haiku  poems 
on  the  same  theme. 

PAGE  119 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  free  verse  or  haiku  poetry  in 

response  to  art 

1 .  When  students  have  examined  the  two 
paintings  shown  on  page  119,  you  can  bring 
into  class  other  examples  of  the  two  kinds  of 
art.  Examples  might  include  Rembrandt’s  later 
self-portraits,  Renoir’s  children,  Alex  Colville’s 
war  paintings,  Ken  Danby’s  rural  scenes, 
works  by  Picasso,  Klee,  and  Jack  Bush.  If 
possible,  you  could  also  show  photos  of  the 
work  of  figurative  and  abstract  sculptors  — 
Michelangelo,  Rodin,  Henry  Moore,  and 
Alexander  Calder. 

2.  Have  students  comment  on  which  best 
conveys  feelings  to  them.  Are  they  drawn  by 
the  traditional  figurative  paintings  and 
sculptures,  or  by  the  abstract  works?  Try  to  get 
beyond  the  stage  of  “I  like  it,”  “I  don’t  like  it.” 
Encourage  students  to  give  reasons  for  their 
preferences.  Areas  students  might  consider  of 
importance  for  discussion  are:  subject  matter, 
color,  size,  lines,  curves,  brush  stroke,  type  of 
materials  used. 

3.  Ask  students  how  they  would  express  the 
feelings  conveyed  by  the  works  of  art  they  find 
appealing.  Are  the  feelings  happy  or  unhappy? 
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4.  Ask  students  to  write  free  verse  poetry  or 
haiku,  based  on  those  works  they  find  closest 
to  their  own  feelings  or  experiences. 

5.  In  groups  or  as  a  class,  students  can  select 
various  poems  they  have  written,  to  be  posted 
alongside  the  paintings  or  photos  which 
inspired  the  writing. 

Extension  Activity/listening  to  music  which 

expresses  a  variety  of  feelings 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  You  can  play  for  the  class  various  musical 
selections  which  reflect  a  variety  of  emotions. 
Examples  could  include  the  Chorale  from 
Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony,  a  1920’sjazz 
tune,  a  contemporary  folk-blues  song,  Aaron 
Copeland’s  Appalachian  Spring  ballet  suite, 
Elgar’s  Pomp  and  Circumstance  March, 
Spanish  guitar  music,  a  song  by  Edith  Piaf,  and 
a  recent  rock  selection. 

2.  As  each  piece  of  music  is  played,  ask  students 
what  feeling  they  get  from  it.  Have  them 
express  this  feeling  in  a  word  or  in  a  sentence. 

3.  Ask  students  if  they  feel  more  when  there  are 
words  and  music  together,  or  music  by  itself. 
Which  of  the  selections  do  they  find  more 
appealing?  Are  they  drawn  to  the  familiar 
popular  music  of  their  own  generation,  or  by 
some  of  the  selections  which  are  less  familiar? 

4.  Play  the  selections  a  second  time.  Ask 
students  to  write  down  the  dominant  image  or 
feeling  they  get  from  each  selection.  Ask  them 
to  write  a  free  verse  poem  or  a  haiku  which 
conveys  the  image  and  the  feeling  present  in 
each  musical  piece. 

5.  Have  students  comment  on  the  medium  which 
conveys  the  strongest  feeling  to  them  — visual 
images,  music,  or  words.  Point  out  to  them  that 
they  will  never  all  agree. 

PAGES  120  and  121 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  examine  feelings  about  bullfighting 

based  on  a  poem. 

1 .  From  the  description  of  the  bullfight  in  the 
poem,  ask  students  what  their  attitude  to  the 


sport  is.  Is  it  a  sport?  Why  or  why  not?  How 
does  it  differ  from  sports  they  know  and  take 
part  in?  Is  the  bullfighter  an  athlete  or 
performer?  Explain  your  answer. 

2.  The  bullfight  is  a  long-standing  Spanish 
tradition.  Ask  students  why  they  think  this  is 
the  case.  What  other  Spanish  traditions  do 
they  know  about? 

3.  In  some  countries  in  which  bullfights  are  held, 
the  bull  is  not  killed  at  the  end.  Ask  students 
what  effect  they  think  this  would  have  on  the 
impact  of  the  fight.  Would  this  make  it  more  or 
less  popular  with  the  spectators? 

4.  Ask  students  if  they  think  the  poet  approves  or 
disapproves  of  bullfights.  What  reasons  do 
they  have  for  their  view? 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  language  and  form  of 

the  poem 

1 .  Ask  students  to  pick  out  words  which  they  think 
are  expressive.  What  kinds  of  words  are  they? 
What  effect  do  they  have? 

2.  Ask  students  how  the  arrangement  of  the 
words,  or  the  form  of  the  poem,  helps  to  create 
a  strong  feeling.  Ask  students  to  comment  on 
individual  lines  which  they  find  particularly 
effective. 

3.  In  some  lines  in  the  poem,  the  sense  overflows 
the  end  of  the  line.  Ask  students  why  they  think 
the  poet  would  choose  to  do  this.  What  is  the 
effect  of  the  technique? 

4.  Ask  students  how  they  would  express  the 
feeling  produced  by  the  poem.  Which  is  more 
powerful,  the  feeling  produced  by  the  poem  or 
that  conveyed  by  the  photograph  on  page 
121?  Why? 

5.  Ask  students  how  the  intensity  of  feeling 
expressed  in  this  poem  compares  to  that  of 
other  poems  in  this  chapter.  What  other  poems 
would  they  compare  to  this  one?  Does  this 
poem  tell  them  anything  new  about  the  uses  of 
poetry  to  express  feelings? 
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PAGES  122  and  123 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  intensifiers 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  use  of 

intensifiers  in  sentences 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  the  effect  of 

intensifiers 

1 .  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  the  intensifiers 
they  normally  use  in  everyday  speech. 

2.  Have  students  write  sentences  which  use  each 
of  the  intensifiers  as  they  are  normally  used. 

3.  Have  several  students  write  their  sentences  on 
the  chalkboard.  Block  out  the  intensifiers  in 
each  case,  and  ask  students  what  difference 
this  makes  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Is 
there  a  difference  in  the  feeling  conveyed? 

4.  Ask  students  if  they  think  the  intensifiers  were 
needed.  What  happens  if  they  are  used  too 
much?  What  happens  to  the  feelings  being 
expressed? 

5.  Ask  students  to  suggest  examples  of  other 
words  which  are  overused.  How  has  the 
meaning  been  affected  in  each  case? 
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7/UP,  UP  AND  AWAY 

By  examining  the  history  and  aspirations  for 
flight,  this  chapter  acquaints  the  student  with  the 
human  yearning  for  wings.  The  examination  of 
the  theme  is  both  reflective  and  humorous  and 
provides  insight  into  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
pioneered  the  development  of  aircraft  as  we 
know  them. 

Language  skills  taught  in  this  chapter  include  the 
following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  understanding  word  history 

•  using  dramatization 

•  understanding  aviation  slang 

•  preparing  oral  and  written  reports 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  124  and  125 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  producing 

Objective:  to  research  achievements  referred  to 
in  quotations 

1 .  Ask  students  what  event  they  think  the  cartoon 
on  page  1 25  refers  to.  What  other  events  are 
recalled  by  the  imaginary  quotations  on  these 
pages? 

2.  Have  students  do  some  research  on  the 
individuals  referred  to  in  these  quotations.  Ask 
the  following  questions: 

— Where  were  they  born? 

— What  were  their  backgrounds? 

— What  were  their  most  celebrated 
achievements? 

3.  Students  will  notice  the  light-hearted  approach 
taken  to  some  of  the  achievements.  Ask  for 
comment  on  the  humor  and  understatement  to 
be  found.  What  does  it  say  about  the 
individuals  involved? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  sensitivity  to  the  multiple 
meanings  of  aeronautical  language 

1 .  Ask  students  what  they  think  a  space  shuttle 


is.  Interested  students  could  do  brief  research 
on  this. 

2.  Ask  students  to  find  out  what  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  “shuttle”  is.  How  would 
the  word  have  come  to  be  used  in  the  space 
program? 

3.  Have  students  do  research  on  other  notable 
Canadian  achievements  in  the  air.  Students 
might  be  interested  in  such  Canadian 
developments  as  the  design  and  building  of  the 
Arrow  and  wartime  Mosquito  aircraft.  What  do 
their  names  mean?  Why  would  aircraft  be 
given  names  such  as  these? 

Activity  3 

Listening,  reading,  speaking 

Objective:  to  collect  songs  about  flying 

1 .  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  songs  about 
flying.  Examples  include:  “Up,  Up,  and  Away,” 
“Those  Magnificent  Men  in  Their  Flying 
Machines,”  “Fly  Me  to  the  Moon,”  and  “Leaving 
on  a  Jet  Plane.” 

2.  Have  students  bring  to  class  recordings  of  the 
songs.  While  playing  the  songs  to  the  class,  it 
would  be  helpful  if  copies  of  the  words  were 
available. 

3.  Have  students  discuss  the  attitudes  to  flying 
which  are  expressed  in  the  songs.  In  some, 
flight  is  regarded  as  a  carefree  pastime.  Have 
students  comment  on  this  view. 

Activity  4 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  interview  students  about  flying 

experiences 

1 .  Ask  students  to  describe  their  own 
experiences  in  flying. 

— How  many  have  flown?  How  often? 

— What  kind  of  planes  were  they  in? 

—  How  long  were  they  in  the  air? 

— How  old  were  they  on  their  first  flights? 

— Were  the  flights  uneventful?  Were 
there  any  mishaps,  major  or  minor? 

— How  does  it  feel  to  be  in  the  air? 

—  How  does  it  compare  to  other  kinds  of 
transportation? 
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2.  Ask  students  how  they  think  attitudes  to  flying 
have  changed  since  the  time  of  some  of  the 
events  referred  to  on  pages  1 24  and  1 25. 

— What  percentage  of  the  population  have 
flown?  How  many  people  they  know  have 
flown? 

—  Is  it  regarded  as  any  more  unusual  than 
car,  train,  or  bus  travel?  Why  or  why  not? 
Is  it  more  unusual  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
South  Africa,  South  America,  and 
Europe? 

— What  is  the  attitude  toward  flying  held  by 
most  airline  passengers? 

—  How  are  these  attitudes  different  to  those 
of  the  earliest  airline  passengers? 

3.  Ask  students  if  they  think  the  excitement  of 
flying  is  less  now  because  it  is  more  common. 
What  do  you  think  caused  the  excitement  of 
Lindbergh  and  others?  Suggest  that  it  was 
risks  involved. 

4.  Ask  students  to  find  out  how  their  attitudes  to 
flying  compare  to  those  of  their  parents  and 
grandparents.  Have  them  find  out  the  reactions 
of  parents  and  grandparents  to  their  first 
flights,  or  to  the  advent  of  the  airplane.  Have 
the  students  report  back  to  class  on  their 
parents’  and  grandparents’  reactions.  Students 
can  tape  the  interview.  Is  there  a  development 
that  can  be  seen  in  the  attitudes  of  the  different 
generations  toward  flying? 

Extension  Activity/preparing  a  time  line  to 

compare  with  events  in  aviation 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Ask  students  to  compare  the  span  of  their  own 
lives  with  aviation  events  which  have  occurred 
at  the  same  time. 

— When  were  they  born? 

—  In  what  year  did  they  begin  school? 

— What  is  a  time  line?  Demonstrate  a 
sample  for  the  students. 

— Have  students  make  a  chart  or  time  line 
which  shows  important  dates  in  their 
lives,  as  well  as  aviation  events  which 
coincided  with  these  dates. 

2.  Have  students  illustrate  the  time  lines. 


Extension  Activity/researching  aviators 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Point  out  to  the  class  that  one  of  the  most 
renowned  of  air  heroes  was  Charles 
Lindbergh.  Students  might  be  interested  in 
reading  from  the  exciting  accounts  of  his  flying 
contained  in  his  own  book,  Spirit  of  St.  Louis, 
which  describes  the  flight  across  the  Atlantic. 
They  might  also  be  interested  in  the  accounts 
of  Lindbergh’s  wife,  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh, 
contained  in  her  diaries  entitled  Bring  Me  a 
Unicorn  and  Hour  of  Gold,  Hour  of  Lead. 

2.  Either  read  the  class  excerpts  from  these 
accounts,  or  have  interested  students  research 
the  life  and  achievements  of  Lindbergh. 

3.  Students’  research  could  focus  on  several 
questions: 

— What  were  the  difficulties  Lindbergh 
experienced  in  building  his  plane  and 
equipping  it  for  flight  across  the  Altantic? 

— What  were  the  hazards  of  taking  off? 

— What  were  the  dangers  in  the  flight  itself? 
How  did  Lindbergh  keep  awake  for  the 
thirty-three  hours? 

—  How  much  did  people  know  about 
Lindbergh’s  attempt  before  he  took  off? 
How  did  this  change  by  the  time  he  had 
landed? 

—  In  what  ways  was  Lindbergh  an 

exceptional  person?  Why  did  people  think 
of  him  as  a  hero? 

— Who  in  our  own  time  would  have  the 
same  heroic  status  as  Lindbergh  did? 
What  are  their  achievements? 

Have  students  add  other  questions  which 
interest  them  to  this  list.  Assist  them  in  locating 
information  and  organizing  what  they  find. 

4.  Interested  students  might  wish  to  do  some 
research  on  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh,  Amelia 
Earhart,  or  other  women  aviators. 

5.  Students  could  either  prepare  the  results  of 
their  research  as  written  reports,  or  give  brief 
oral  reports  to  the  class  on  various  aspects  of 
the  Lindbergh  story. 
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Extension  Activity /writing  a  paragraph  giving 

reasons 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

1 .  Talk  to  students  about  the  importance  of  the 
Canadian  bush  pilot.  Bring  to  class  copies  of 
Bush  Pilot  with  a  Briefcase,  by  Ronald  Keith, 
which  describes  the  career  of  the  renowned 
Canadian  bush  pilot,  Grant  McConachie. 

2.  Ask  students  to  do  some  research  into  the  role 
of  the  bush  pilot  in  Canada. 

— When  did  the  first  bush  pilots  begin 
flying?  Who  were  they? 

— Where  did  the  first  bush  pilots  fly  to? 

— What  kind  of  training  did  they  have? 

— What  special  tasks  have  been  trusted  to 
bush  pilots? 

— Where  do  bush  pilots  work  in  Canada 
today? 

— What  recent  adventures  have  been 
experienced  by  bush  pilots  in  Canada? 

— What  are  the  dangers  of  being  a  bush 
pilot? 

— Find  out  about  women  bush  pilots. 

3.  Based  on  what  they  find  out  about  bush  pilots, 
ask  students  if  they  would  enjoy  this  kind  of 
flying.  What  appeals  to  them  about  it?  What  do 
they  find  unattractive  about  it?  How  does  it 
compare  to  other  careers? 

4.  Students  could  write  paragraphs  about  why 
they  would  or  would  not  like  to  be  a  bush  pilot, 
and  their  reasons  for  feeling  as  they  do. 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  Canada’s  war 

aces 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

1 .  Students  might  be  interested  in  accounts  of  the 
adventures  of  air  aces  of  the  two  world  wars. 
Two  books  from  which  excerpts  could  be  read 
are  Reach  for  the  Sky,  the  story  of  Douglas 
Bader,  and  Dambusters,  by  Paul  Brickhill. 

2.  Ask  students  to  find  out  about  Canada’s 
best-known  war  aces.  They  include  Billy 
Bishop,  Bill  Barker,  and  Roy  Brown.  A  useful 
resource  is  Esmond  Cosgrove’s  book, 
Canada’s  Fighting  Pilots,  published  by  Clarke, 
Irwin  and  Co. 


3.  Divide  the  class  into  groups,  and  have  each 
group  do  research  on  the  life  and  adventures  of 
one  of  the  war  aces.  The  research  could  focus 
on  several  key  questions: 

— What  part  of  Canada  did  the  individual 
come  from?  What  were  his  early 
interests? 

— How  did  he  develop  an  interest  in  flying? 
At  what  age  did  he  start  to  fly? 

— What  were  his  most  famous  exploits? 

— What  kind  of  recognition  did  he  receive? 

— What  happened  to  him  in  later  life?  What 
kind  of  career  did  he  follow? 

Help  the  students  to  locate  information  for 
inclusion  in  their  reports.  It  would  be  useful  to 
alert  the  school  librarian  so  that  materials  will 
be  available.  As  students  are  collecting  their 
material,  discuss  with  them  the  kinds  of  detail 
they  will  need  to  include  in  their  reports  and  the 
kind  that  might  be  considered  irrelevant. 
Discuss  with  them  the  ways  in  which  they  can 
organize  their  information  to  produce  a  clear, 
concise  report. 

4.  Have  groups  present  the  results  of  their 
research  in  the  form  of  oral  reports.  Have  them 
bring  to  class  photos  and  other  illustrations  to 
enhance  their  presentations. 

Extension  Activity/writing  activities  related  to 

the  Snowbirds 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Find  out  what  students  know  about  the 
Canadian  Forces  precision  flying  team,  called 
the  Snowbirds.  How  many  have  seen  this  team 
or  others  like  it?  Have  those  students  who 
have  seen  stunt  flying  describe  what  they  saw 
to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

2.  Have  students  research  the  Snowbirds. 
Information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Director  of  Information  Services,  National 
Defence  Headquarters,  101  Colonel  By  Drive, 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  K1 A  0K2,  with  the  envelope 
marked  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Inquiries 
Officer. 

3.  Suggest  various  questions  to  which  students 
can  find  answers. 

— What  were  the  names  of  the  Snowbirds’ 
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predecessors?  (They  were  the  Golden 
Hawks  and  the  Centennaires.) 

— Where  does  the  team  perform? 

— What  kind  of  formations  do  they  display? 

— What  kind  of  training  is  required  to  join  the 
team? 

—  Have  the  Snowbirds  ever  performed  in  a 
region  nearby? 

4.  Ask  students  if  they  would  like  to  be  part  of 
such  a  team.  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  Have  students  write  letters  to  the  Snowbirds, 
asking  team  members  to  visit  their  class. 
Discuss  the  kind  of  persuasion  which  would  be 
needed  to  attract  flyers. 

6.  Interested  students  can  write  a  paragraph 
entitled  “Why  I  Would  Like  to  be  a  Snowbird.” 

Extension  Activity/writing  diary  entries  of  air 

heroes 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Have  each  student  in  the  class  choose  an  air 
hero  from  the  list  below: 

— Charles  Lindbergh,  Anne  Morrow 
Lindbergh,  Amelia  Earhart,  Billy  Bishop, 
Bill  Barker,  Roy  Brown,  Wop  May,  and 
Grant  McConachie. 

2.  Have  each  student  research  the  person  and 
write  a  diary  entry  as  that  person.  The  entry 
might  be  for  any  day  in  the  life  of  that  person. 
Instruct  the  students  to  make  the  entry 
uniquely  fit  the  person  they  have  chosen. 

3.  Have  individual  students  read  their  entries  to 
the  class.  The  rest  of  the  class  might  guess 
who  that  person  is. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  126 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  demonstrate  understanding  of 

appropriate  cartoon  subjects 

1 .  Once  students  have  looked  at  the  Peanuts 
cartoon  on  page  1 26,  ask  them  to  describe 
other  cartoons  about  Snoopy  dealing  with  the 


same  theme.  Students  may  enjoy  particularly 
the  ones  dealing  with  the  Red  Baron.  Ask 
students  to  find  out  about  the  Red  Baron. 

2.  Have  students  comment  on  the  fact  that 
people  sometimes  have  to  laugh  at  things 
which  frighten  them.  What  aspects  of  flight 
produce  fear?  They  might  mention  speed, 
height,  and  claustrophobia.  Ask  students  to 
comment  on  statistics  which  prove  that  flying  is 
the  safest  way  to  travel. 

3.  Ask  students  to  bring  to  class  other  cartoons 
which  deal  with  flight.  How  many  of  them  deal 
with  flying  as  a  dangerous  activity? 

4.  Have  students  suggest  situations  which  could 
be  used  for  cartoons  which  deal  with  the 
subject  of  flying.  Ask  them  to  draw  their  own 
cartoons  based  on  these  suggestions. 

PAGES  127  to  129 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  word 

meanings 

1 .  Have  students  list  words  with  which  they  are 
unfamiliar.  They  might  include:  labyrinth, 
veered,  winnow,  cleave,  fledgling,  halcyon. 

2.  Ask  students  to  make  guesses  about  the 
meaning  of  the  words  through  examining  the 
context  in  each  case. 

3.  Ask  students  to  find  out  the  origin  of  the  word 
“labyrinth.” 

4.  Have  students  check  their  guesses  about  word 
meanings  with  the  dictionary. 

5.  Ask  students  to  write  sentences  in  which  they 
use  each  word  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar. 
The  sentences  should  make  clear  the 
meanings  of  the  words.  You  might  suggest 
sentence  examples  in  which  the  words  are 
used  figuratively  (to  complement  the  students’ 
probable  literal  usage).  Help  the  students  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  words  in  isolation  have 
little  meaning.  Stress  the  importance  of 
context. 
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Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 

paradoxical  expressions 

1 .  Have  students  read  the  story  of  Icarus  and 
Daedalus. 

2.  Ask  students  if  they  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  fly,  using  the  methods  of  Daedalus.  What,  if 
anything,  do  they  think  is  wrong  with  the  theory 
on  which  the  methods  were  based? 

3.  Ask  students  why  they  think  Icarus  didn’t  pay 
attention  to  his  father’s  warnings. 

4.  Ask  students  why  they  think  there  was  “terror 
in  the  joy”  when  Icarus  first  took  off. 

— What  experiences  have  they  had  which 
would  compare? 

— Ask  students  who  have  flown  how  this 
“terror  in  joy”  compares  to  their  own 
feelings  about  flying. 

— Did  they,  too,  eventually  forget  the  terror 
and  become  excited  by  the  sensation  of 
flying? 

— What  other  kinds  of  activities  would 
produce  this  same  feeling?  Examples 
might  include  skiing,  sailing,  bicycling, 
and  acting  in  a  play  for  classmates. 

5.  Ask  students  whether  they  think  it  is  true  that 
the  closer  you  get  to  the  sun,  the  hotter  it  gets. 
Why  might  the  Greeks  think  this  was  true? 

Activity  3 

Reading,  viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  a  variety  of 

methods  of  depicting  events 

1 .  Bring  to  class  a  print  of  the  Breughel  painting 
which  depicts  the  fall  of  Icarus.  Students  might 
also  enjoy  hearing  the  poem  by  Alden  Nowlan 
entitled  “I,  Icarus”  (from  the  collection  Bread, 
Wine  and  Salt,  published  by  Clarke,  Irwin  and 
Co.)  which  gives  a  modern  version  of  the  story. 

2.  Students  will  notice  in  the  Breughel  painting 
that  Icarus  falls  almost  unnoticed  by  the  many 
individuals  and  groups  who  might  have  seen 
him.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  this.  Is  it  true 
that  many  tragedies  go  unnoticed  by  most 
people?  Why  would  this  be  so?  Would  they  be 


indifferent  to  the  death  of  Icarus?  Why  or  why 
not? 

3.  Students  may  have  come  across  other  popular 
Greek  myths.  Point  out  that  they  were  stories 
told  to  entertain  and  to  instruct  as  well.  A 
number  of  the  myths  were  told  to  warn  the 
Greeks  about  the  danger  of  having  too  much 
ambition. 

— What  is  the  lesson  in  the  Icarus  myth? 

—  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  having  too  much 
ambition?  Ask  for  examples  from  the 
students’  own  knowledge  and  experience. 

— How  could  people  destroy  themselves  by 
having  too  much  ambition? 

— Students  may  be  familiar  with  the  saying:  “If 
God  had  intended  us  to  fly,  he  would  have 
given  us  wings.”  Have  students  comment 
on  this.  In  what  way  does  it  relate  to  the 
Icarus  story?  What  other  sayings  do  they 
know  similar  to  this  one? 

4.  Have  students  discuss  why  they  think  Alden 
Nowlan  used  the  Icarus  story  as  the  basis  for  a 
contemporary  poem.  In  what  ways  is  the  story 
a  universal  theme? 

Extension  Activity/listening  to  a  variety  of 

descriptive  language  about  flying 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Ask  students  to  suggest  various  ways  in  which 
human  beings  have  come  close  to  imitating  the 
feat  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus.  They  could 
mention  sky-diving,  parachuting,  and 
hang-gliding. 

2.  Have  students  bring  to  class  photographs  of 
parachutists  and  sky-divers.  Ask  for  comments 
from  students  who  know  people  who  have 
participated  in  such  activities. 

3.  Students  may  enjoy  other  first-hand  accounts 
of  flight,  or  imaginary  descriptions  of  similar 
exploits. 

— Read  the  account  of  a  parachute  jump  by 
Mati  Laansoo,  included  in  Peter 
Gzowski's  Book  About  This  Country  in 
the  Morning,  published  by  Hurtig. 

—  Read  students  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins’ 
poem  “The  Windhover”  in  which  the 
ecstasy  of  flight  is  conveyed. 
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— Ask  students  to  comment  on  the 
language  and  mood  of  each  of  these. 

4.  Have  students  discuss  how  these  accounts  of 
flight  compare  to  that  given  in  the  story  of 
Icarus.  Have  the  students  select  specific  words 
and  phrases  that  effectively  communicate  the 
mood  of  the  selection. 

— Do  parachutists  and  sky-divers  feel  the 
same  mixture  of  fear  and  excitement  that 
Icarus  felt? 

— Do  they  look  forward  to  such  feelings? 

— What  other  activities  produce  similar 
feelings? 

5.  Have  the  students  write  a  free  verse  poem  or 
paragraph  in  which  they  describe  similar 
feelings  they  have  experienced.  Encourage 
them  to  model  their  writing  on  the  selections 
they  have  heard. 

Extension  Activity/listening  for  details 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  producing, 

viewing 

1 .  Read  to  the  class  an  account  of  how  the  wing 
of  an  airplane  works.  This  could  be  found  in  a 
reference  book,  or  use  the  excerpt  on  page  81 
of  Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised,  Level 
C.  Ask  students  to  listen  for  details  about  the 
shape  of  the  wing,  what  happens  to  air  as  it 
hits  the  wing,  and  how  the  plane  rises.  Write 
these  headings  on  the  board  and  ask  individual 
students  to  fill  in  the  details  after  you  finish 
reading. 

2.  Have  students  apply  this  information  to  the 
story  of  Icarus.  How  might  it  have  been 
possible  for  Daedalus  to  imitate  the  structure 
and  movement  of  a  bird’s  wing? 

3.  Ask  students  for  suggestions  for  designs  which 
would  allow  human  beings  to  fly,  as  Daedalus 
and  Icarus  did.  Interested  students  could  make 
sketches  for  such  devices  and  give  brief  oral 
explanations  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 


PAGES  130  and  131 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  reading,  producing 

Objective:  to  prepare  reports  about  people  who 

have  achieved  success 

1 .  Ask  students  to  suggest  other  individuals  who, 
like  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  achieved  notable  goals 
because  of  their  own  convictions.  Examples 
might  include  Columbus,  Jonas  Salk,  Albert 
Einstein — as  well  as  groups  of  people,  such  as 
the  pioneers. 

2.  Ask  each  student  to  do  some  research  on  one 
of  the  individuals  or  groups  listed.  Points  they 
should  cover  include: 

— What  did  each  individual  or  group  wish  to 
accomplish? 

— What  obstacles  were  there  to  the 
accomplishing  of  this  end? 

—  How  were  the  obstacles  overcome? 

— How  important  was  the  achievement  to 
others? 

3.  After  discussion  about  the  location  and 
organization  of  information,  students  could 
present  the  results  of  their  research  in  the  form 
of  written  reports. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  orally  an  understanding  of 

idiomatic  expressions 

1 .  Ask  students  to  discuss  what  is  meant  by  being 
“born  ahead  of  your  time.”  Have  them  suggest 
the  names  of  people  who  have  been  born 
ahead  of  their  time. 

2.  Ask  students  if  they  think  Leonardo’s  ideas 
about  flight  were  ahead  of  their  time.  Why  or 
why  not?  Might  Leonardo  have  been 
disappointed  by  the  way  in  which  his  ideas 
were  received?  How  did  most  people  react  to 
his  ideas  at  the  time? 

3.  Ask  students  for  examples  of  people  who  came 
up  with  “an  idea  whose  time  had  come.”  Have 
them  explain  why  they  have  made  their 
choices.  In  what  ways  are  these  individuals  in  a 
different  situation  from  Leonardo? 
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4.  Ask  students  to  suggest  others  who  found  their 
ideas  were  not  acceptable  to  most  people. 
What  inventions  do  they  know  of  which  have 
not  been  understood  whey  they  were  made, 
and  which  were  consequently  not  made  use 
of?  Can  an  inventor  know  what  the  right  time  is 
for  putting  forth  his  ideas?  What  makes  the 
right  time? 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  read  about  da  Vinci 

1 .  Ask  students  to  find  out  about  Leonardo’s 
ornithopter,  a  primitive  version  of  the 
helicopter.  Ask  if  they  think  it  was  designed 
before  or  after  the  conversation  with  Toscanelli. 
Why? 

2.  Ask  students  why  they  think  this  design  was 
called  an  ornithopter. 

3.  Point  out  that  Leonardo’s  ornithopter  was 
never  tested  out.  Ask  students  if  they  think  it 
would  be  workable.  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Have  students  comment  on  what  their  reaction 
to  Leonardo’s  ideas  about  flight  might  have 
been  if  they  had  lived  in  his  time.  Why  would 
they  have  reacted  in  a  particular  manner? 

5.  Ask  students  to  suggest  the  ways  in  which  the 
wings  of  a  modern  jet  and  a  bird’s  wings  are 
similar.  Why  can't  people  use  artificial  wings 
and  fly  like  birds? 

6.  Ask  students  if  they  think  we  will  have  personal 
flying  machines  in  the  future. 

7.  Students  may  be  interested  in  finding  out  more 
about  Leonardo.  His  accomplishments 
included  works  of  genius  in  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  music,  engineering,  botany, 
astronomy,  geology,  and  anatomy.  Interested 
students  could  read  more  about  him  in  books 
such  as  Leonardo  the  Florentine,  by  Leon 
Rousseau  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  by  Elizabeth 
Ripley. 

Extension  Activity/  creating  inventions 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Have  each  student  think  of  an  invention, 
something  they  feel  has  not  as  yet  come  out. 

2.  Instruct  each  student  to  write  out  the 
application  of  this  invention. 


3.  Set  up  in  the  classroom  a  trade  and  industrial 
convention.  Each  student  must  try  to  sell 
his/her  invention  to  the  class.  Illustrations  or 
charts  of  the  inventions  might  help  the  cause. 
Give  the  invention  a  name.  The  class  may  ask 
relevant  questions. 

PAGE  131 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  word  history 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  history  of  words 
dealing  with  aviation 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  find  other  words  with  the  roots  of  aer 
and  nautikos 

1 .  Ask  students  to  find  out  the  meanings  and 
uses  of  the  following  words,  and  to  write 
sentences  in  which  their  meaning  is  clear: 
aerodynamics,  aerogram,  aerodrome,  aerate, 
aerial,  eyrie. 

2.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  Aero 
chocolate  bar.  Why  is  it  called  that? 

3.  Through  the  use  of  a  dictionary,  ask  students  to 
make  up  a  list  of  words  which  use  aer  in  the 
root. 

4.  Ask  students  to  find  out  meanings  and  uses  of 
the  following  words,  then  use  them  in 
sentences  which  make  their  meanings  clear: 
aeronaut,  cosmonaut,  astronaut,  nautical.  Why 
are  our  space  explorers  called  astronauts  and 
the  Soviet  explorers  called  cosmonauts? 

5.  Ask  students  to  make  up  a  list  of  other  words 
which  use  nautikos  in  the  root. 

PAGES  132  and  133 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 
Using  dramatization 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 
techniques  of  drama 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  read  and  develop  ability  in 
recognizing  good  play  openings 

1 .  Bring  to  class  several  collections  of  plays. 
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Attempt  to  provide  plays  which  are  written  for 
the  stage,  television,  and  radio.  Ask  each 
student  to  read  two  or  three  different  openings. 
Encourage  them  to  look  at  plays  written  for 
different  media. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  various  functions  of 
the  playwright’s  stage  directions,  under  the 
following  headings: 

— How  much  detail  is  given  about  the 
setting?  How  much  is  needed? 

— What  kinds  of  character  description  are 
included  in  stage  directions? 

— How  much  information  is  given  about  how 
characters  speak,  move,  and  dress? 

— What  are  the  differences  between  stage, 
T.V.,  and  radio,  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of 
stage  directions  which  are  given? 

— How  would  the  play  be  affected  if  stage 
directions  were  not  included? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  communicate 

a  particular  point  of  view 

1 .  Have  students  discuss  what  is  meant  by 
having  a  visual  imagination.  In  what  kinds  of 
activities  is  it  important? 

2.  Have  students  discuss  the  differences 
between  writing  a  story,  which  is  to  be  read 
silently,  and  a  play,  which  is  to  be  seen. 

3.  Ask  students  what  aspects  of  his  story  the 
playwright  needs  to  imagine  visually.  Consider 
the  look  of  a  stage  set,  the  lighting,  the  shape 
of  the  stage,  the  physical  proportions  of 
characters,  ages,  and  clothing. 

4.  Ask  students  what  particular  kind  of  visual 
imagination  would  be  required  to  write  a  T.V.  or 
movie  script.  How  important  would  it  be  to  write 
down  camera  angles,  close-ups,  and  other 
photographic  devices?  How  much  difference 
would  such  technical  instructions  make  to  the 
effect  of  the  script? 

5.  Have  students  discuss  what  kinds  of  visual 
concerns  are  involved  in  writing  radio  scripts. 
Which  form  would  be  the  most  difficult  to  write 
for:  radio  drama,  stage,  T.V.,  or  movie  drama? 
Why? 


Extension  Activity/changing  radio  scripts  to 

stage  scripts 

Writing 

1 .  Briefly  review  with  students  the  differences 
between  writing  for  radio  and  the  stage, 
(costumes,  settings,  stage  directions) 

2.  Have  students  change  their  radio  play  in  item 
four,  page  133,  to  a  stage  script.  What  special 
difficulties  would  there  be  in  this  particular 
play?  Students  could  make  large  murals  of  the 
sky,  clouds,  some  ground,  and  sea  as 
backdrops.  The  National  Film  Board  has  a  film 
called  “Sky”which  could  also  be  used  as 
background. 

3.  Have  the  students  act  out  their  stage 
production. 

4.  You  could  further  extend  this  activity  by  having 
the  students  change  it  to  a  T.V.  script,  making 
all  necessary  changes. 

PAGES  134  to  136 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  dramatize  the  impact  of  the  balloon 

flight 

1 .  Point  out  that  those  who  saw  the  balloon  flight 
had  never  before  seen  an  airborne  vehicle 
designed  by  human  beings.  Ask  students  to 
compare  the  impact  to  that  made  by  sightings 
of  flying  saucers  or  UFOs. 

2.  Have  students  comment  on  how  people  might 
have  reacted  to  the  sight  of  the  balloon.  What 
would  the  following  have  thought  or  said?  Why? 

— the  Montgolfier  brothers 
— some  peasants  in  the  fields  nearby 

— some  important  and  prosperous 
townspeople 

— the  king  and  queen 
— the  royal  guards 
— Benjamin  Franklin 

3.  Divide  students  into  groups  of  six.  Each  takes 
a  character  to  role-play. 

4.  Have  each  group  act  out  a  scene  in  which  a 
royal  officer  reads  the  king’s  proclamation  to  a 
crowd  outside  the  palace.  What  do  the  people 
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say  before  the  reading?  What  do  they  say 
after? 

5.  Have  groups  of  students  act  out  a  scene 
following  the  flight  in  which  five  townspeople 
ask  Benjamin  Franklin  his  opinion  about  the 
event.  What  would  their  concerns  be?  How 
would  Franklin  reply? 

Activity  2 

Producing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  write  diary  entries  from  point  of  view 

1 .  Have  students  write  diary  entries  about  the 
flight  from  the  point  of  view  of: 

— a  spectator  concerned  about  the  danger 
to  the  crowd  from  the  balloon 

— a  spectator  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  the  animals 

— a  descendant  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 

— a  farmer  watching  the  balloon  sail  over  his 
farm 

— a  revolutionary  spy  interested  in  the 
military  possibilities  of  the  balloon 

Impress  upon  the  students  the  fact  that  each 
individual  will  use  different  language,  with 
varying  degrees  of  conviction,  and  have  a 
highly  personal  point  of  view. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  groups,  according  to 
which  diary  entry  each  has  written.  Have 
groups  select  the  most  effective  entry,  which 
could  be  read  aloud  to  the  class. 

Activity  3 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  do  research  on  Benjamin  Franklin 

1 .  Have  students  comment  on  the  way  in  which 
Franklin’s  attitude  to  the  balloon  flight  would  be 
different  from  those  of  the  other  onlookers. 

Why  would  it  be  different? 

2.  Ask  students  to  research  the  life  and 
achievements  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Suggest 
some  possible  areas  of  interest: 

— What  scientific  achievements  is  he  noted 
for? 

— What  other  kinds  of  successes  did  he 
have? 

—  For  what  inventions  is  he  best  known? 


— Was  Franklin  a  genius  on  the  same  level 
as  Leonardo? 

— How  well  accepted  were  his  ideas  in  his 
own  time? 

— What  inventions  of  Franklin’s  were  ahead 
of  their  time? 

Activity  4 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 

expressions  associated  with  flight 

1 .  Write  on  the  chalkboard  the  sentence:  "It’ll 
never  get  off  the  ground.”  Ask  students  what 
they  think  it  means?  Where  would  the 
expression  come  from?  How  would  it  be  used? 

2.  Here  are  other  expressions  which  come  from 
activities  associated  with  flight.  Have  students 
comment  on  the  origin  and  meaning  of  each  of 
them:  blast-off,  A-okay,  lift-off,  all  systems  go, 
take-off,  nose-dive,  straighten  up  and  fly  right, 
free  fall,  fly  off  the  handle,  fly-by-night,  flying  by 
the  seat  of  your  pants,  and  grounded. 

3.  Ask  students  to  suggest  other  expressions  with 
the  same  general  origin. 

4.  Have  students  discuss  the  meanings  of 
expressions  such  as:  "my  imagination  took 
flight,”  and  “flight  of  fancy.”  Have  students 
suggest  other  images  which  originate  in  the 
idea  of  flight. 

5.  Have  students  discuss  what  they  think  is 
meant  by  the  word  “flighty”  used  to  describe 
someone’s  character.  What  would  be  the 
opposite  of  flighty? 

6.  Have  students  make  up  lists  of  expressions 
which  have  meanings  opposite  to  the  ones 
suggested  above.  Examples  might  include: 
“Keep  both  feet  on  the  ground,”  and  “touch  the 
earth.” 

Activity  5 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  write  a  descriptive  paragraph  from  a 

particular  point  of  view 

1 .  Ask  students  to  look  at  the  picture  on  page 
136,  which  shows  a  balloon  having  just  broken 
free  of  its  moorings.  Ask  students  to  suggest 
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how  this  might  have  happened.  Why  is  the  boy 
in  the  balloon?  What  time  of  year  is  it? 

2.  Ask  students  to  write  a  brief  description  of  the 
flight  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  boy  in  the 
balloon. 

Extension  Activity/talking  about  images 
associated  with  flight 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

1 .  Bring  to  class  and  read  to  students  Hugh 
Hood’s  short  story  “Flying  a  Red  Kite,”  which  is 
a  vivid  expression  of  the  exhilarating  effects  of 
flight.  There  is  also  a  National  Film  Board  film 
based  on  the  story.  Ask  students  to  comment 
on  the  effect  flying  a  kite  has  on  the  main 
character  in  the  story.  Have  they  had  similar 
feelings?  How  were  they  caused? 

2.  Have  students  comment  on  the  fact  that 
leaving  the  earth  produces  a  feeling  of 
liberation  for  many  people.  Why  would  this  be 
so?  What  other  feelings  might  people  have 
about  leaving  the  earth? 

Extension  Activity/following  written  instructions 
to  construct  a  kite 

Producing,  speaking,  listening,  reading,  viewing 

1 .  Ask  students  who  have  flown  a  kite  to  describe 
their  kite.  What  was  it  made  of?  How 

large  was  it? 

2.  Bring  to  class  either  an  actual  kite  or  several 
illustrations  of  kites. 

3.  Bring  in  a  reference  book  on  how  kites  are  built 
and  the  materials  used. 

4.  Have  students  design  and  build  their  own  kites 
in  pairs  or  in  small  groups. 

PAGE  137 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  dramatize  reactions  of  various 
people  to  a  letter  of  resignation 

1 .  When  students  have  reacted  to  the  selection 
on  page  137,  tell  them  that  the  professor  who 
wrote  it  left  the  teaching  profession  to  travel  in 
a  balloon.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the 
professor’s  decision. 


2.  Ask  students  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of 
the  professor  and  write  a  letter  of  resignation  to 
the  school  board,  giving  reasons  for  their 
departure. 

3.  Divide  the  class  into  groups.  Have  each  group 
develop  and  act  out  a  scene  in  which  the 
professor  hands  in  his  resignation  at  a  meeting 
of  the  school  board.  In  the  scene,  demonstrate 
the  reaction  of: 

— the  chairman  of  the  board 
— a  member  of  the  board  who  is  a  parent 
— the  principal  of  the  school 
— a  student  in  the  professor’s  class 

4.  Have  students,  in  pairs  or  individually,  act  out 
scenes  in  which  they  try  to  explain  to  a  teacher 
or  a  principal  why  they  were  late  for  school, 
using  one  of  the  situations  they  have 
mentioned  in  their  answers  to  item  three  on 
page  137. 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  poem  or  paragraph 

based  on  listening  and  viewing  activities 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  viewing 

1 .  Bring  to  class  and  show  the  film  entitled  “The 
Red  Balloon,”  which  should  be  available 
through  local  library  facilities.  Discuss  with 
students  the  ending  of  the  film  in  which  the  boy 
who  is  the  central  character  is  lifted  over  the 
rooftops  of  Paris  by  a  large  cluster  of  balloons. 

2.  Ask  students  to  suggest  other  experiences 
which  have  provided  similar  sensations  to  that 
felt  by  the  boy.  Ask  students  why  they  would 
have  enjoyed  playing  the  part  of  the  film’s  main 
character. 

3.  Ask  students  to  write  down  words  and  phrases 
which  might  be  used  to  describe  the  feelings  of 
a  balloon  traveler.  What  would  it  feel  like  at 
first?  How  would  they  feel  after  being  in  the  air 
for  a  while?  What  would  the  traveler  see,  hear, 
and  smell? 

4.  Suggest  to  students  that  they  use  the  words 
and  phrases  they  have  written  down  to  create 
a  free  verse  poem  or  a  descriptive  paragraph. 

5.  Have  each  student,  if  possible,  bring  to  class  a 
photograph  or  illustrations  of  a  balloon  in  flight. 
Post  each  picture  in  the  classroom  alongside 
the  piece  of  writing  from  each  student. 
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PAGES  138  and  139 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing,  reading 

Objective:  to  dramatize  and  write  a  diary  entry 

about  the  first  gliding  experiment 

1 .  Ask  students  what  they  think  it  might  have  felt 
like  to  be  the  boy  in  the  1 850  glider  flight.  Why 
would  Sir  George  Cayley  have  made  the  boy 
fly  first?  Why  didn’t  Cayley  fly  in  the  glider 
himself? 

2.  Ask  students  how  they  think  the  coachman 
would  have  felt  after  landing  in  a  heap.  Have 
them  write  an  account  of  the  flight  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  coachman. 

3.  Ask  students  why  they  think  the  coachman  quit 
his  job.  Did  he  have  good  reasons  to  quit?  Why 
or  why  not? 

4.  Ask  students  what  they  think  the  coachman 
might  have  said  to  Sir  George  when  he  was 
giving  his  notice.  Have  students  act  out  the 
scene  in  pairs.  What  would  Sir  George’s 
response  be? 

5.  Ask  students  to  write  an  account  of  the  event 
as  if  they  were  Cayley  writing  in  his  diary.  What 
date  would  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  diary 
entry? 

6.  Point  out  to  students  that  Cayley  is  known  as 
the  “Father  of  Aeronautics.”  Ask  students  to  do 
some  research  on  Cayley.  Does  he  deserve 
the  name?  Why?  Discuss  the  similarity 
between  Cayley’s  glider  and  the  modern  hang 
glider.  Have  students  write  a  paragraph  giving 
their  ideas  on  the  subject. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  descriptive  words  and  phrases 

with  a  specific  focus 

1 .  Ask  students  what  they  think  it  would  have  felt 
like  to  be  the  pilot  of  the  glider  mentioned  on 
page  139.  What  would  the  pilot  have  seen 
during  his  long  flight?  In  what  ways  would  it 
involve  different  sensations  from  piloting  an 
airplane? 

2.  Have  students  write  down  words  and  phrases 
which  could  be  used  to  describe  the 
experience  of  gliding. 


3.  Ask  students  to  suggest  other  activities  which 
might  produce  similar  sensations  of  speed  and 
height.  Examples  might  include  downhill  skiing, 
ski-jumping  and  water  skiing.  Ask  students  to 
write  down  words  or  phrases  which  might 
describe  these  sensations. 

4.  Have  students  write  free  verse  poetry  or 
descriptive  paragraphs  using  one  of  the 
themes  they  have  talked  about.  When  they 
have  done  this,  ask  for  student  comment  as  to 
whether  these  subjects  lend  themselves  more 
to  poetry  or  prose. 

Extension  Activity/developing  awareness  of  a 

variety  of  ways  to  write  descriptions 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Ask  students  what  they  know  about  free  falls. 
What  activities  would  lead  to  having  such  an 
experience?  How  fast  are  you  going  in  a  free 
fall? 

2.  Have  students  discuss  how  a  free  fall  would 
feel  different  from  gliding  or  ballooning.  Ask 
students  to  find  descriptions  of  sky-diving  to 
bring  to  class  and  read  to  others. 

3.  Have  the  students  write  free  verse  poems, 
describing  a  free  fall,  skydiving,  hang  gliding,  or 
ballooning. 

PAGES  140  and  141  ' 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  research  and  discuss  airship  travel 

1 .  Ask  students  to  do  research  to  find  out  more 
about  the  dirigibles  or  airships  of  the  1 930’s. 
They  might  be  particularly  interested  in  finding 
out  about  the  Hindenburg  and  the  R-100. 
Where  did  the  idea  of  airships  originate? 

2.  If  available,  bring  to  class  the  volume  of 
Edward  R.  Murrow’s  /  Can  Hear  it  Now 
recordings  which  includes  a  description  of  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  airships  of  the  1 930’s. 
Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  effect  of  the 
radio  broadcast. 

3.  Ask  students  what  they  think  it  would  feel  like 
to  travel  in  an  airship.  How  would  it  differ  from 
other  methods  of  air  travel?  How  fast  did  the 
dirigibles  go? 
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4.  From  their  research,  ask  students  to  comment 
on  the  comfort  of  airship  travel.  What  were  the 
conditions  in  the  passenger  compartments? 

Extension  Activity/interviewing  people  about 

dirigibles 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Ask  students  to  talk  to  their  parents  and 
grandparents  about  their  recollections  of 
dirigibles. 

—  Did  they  ever  see  one  close  up? 

— What  do  they  remember  about  their 
reaction  to  dirigible  travel? 

— What  was  a  zeppelin? 

— Did  as  many  people  want  to  travel  in  them 
as  in  airplanes?  Why  or  why  not? 

— What  do  they  recall  about  the 

expectations  people  had  of  dirigibles  as  a 
regular  method  of  travel? 

—  How  did  they  react  to  the  dirigible 
disasters?  How  many  heard  the  famous 
broadcast  referred  to  in  question  two  of 
the  previous  activity?  What  was  their 
reaction  to  it? 

2.  Have  students  prepare  newspaper  page 
layouts,  including  articles,  editorials,  headlines 
and  photographs.  The  material  should  cover 
information  which  has  been  collected  from  the 
conversations  with  parents  and  grandparents. 

PAGES  142  and  143 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  write  a  news  article  about  the  Wright 

brothers’  flight 

1 .  Ask  students  to  discuss  whether  the  reporter 
who  wrote  about  the  Wright  brothers’  flight  was 
impressed  by  what  he  saw.  Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Ask  students  what  the  reporter  might  have 
asked  spectators  at  the  event.  Ask  students  to 
add  a  paragraph  to  the  article  describing 
interviews  with  spectators. 

3.  Ask  students  to  suggest  questions  which  the 
reporter  might  have  put  to  the  Wright  brothers 
and  Lieutenant  Foulers.  Have  students  add 


two  or  three  brief  paragraphs  to  the  article 
reporting  these  answers. 

Extension  Activity/writing  news  articles  on  an 
air  show 

Writing 

1 .  Ask  students  to  put  themselves  in  the  position 
of  a  reporter  at  an  air  show  where  an  antique 
plane  like  that  of  the  Wright  brothers  is  being 
demonstrated. 

2.  Have  them  report  the  event  as  a  T.V.  reporter. 
Then  have  them  write  news  articles  describing 
the  event  as  would  be  done  in  a  newspaper. 
Include  the  reactions  of  spectators  and  the 
person  flying  the  plane.  Would  the  article  be 
the  same  length  as  the  one  on  page  142?  Why 
or  why  not?  Refer  to  the  Handbook  for  hints  on 
writing  news  articles. 

Extension  Activity/reading  and  selecting 
appropriate  material  for  a  flight  scrapbook 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Ask  students  to  suggest  other  landmarks  in 
aviation  history  which  might  compare  to  those 
referred  to  on  pages  142  and  143.  Other 
events  described  in  this  chapter  might  provide 
some  ideas.  Have  students  look  for  Canadian 
“firsts”  in  flight. 

2.  Ask  each  student  to  produce  a  scrapbook  item 
on  one  of  the  achievements  listed.  Resources 
could  include  newspapers,  magazines,  books, 
or  encyclopedias.  The  scrapbook  page  or 
pages  could  include  photographs  and 
illustrations,  clippings  from  newspapers  or 
magazines,  and  brief  excerpts  from  books  on 
the  subject. 

3.  Have  scrapbook  pages  posted  in  the 
classroom. 

PAGES  144  to  149 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  write  about  and  dramatize  events 
described  in  the  text 

1 .  Have  students  choose  and  carry  out  one  of  the 
following  assignments: 
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—  How  long  was  each  flight  described  on 
these  pages?  Why  was  the  flight  a 
landmark? 

— Make  up  a  nickname  for  four  planes 
referred  to  in  these  pages  and  make  up 
the  headline  that  might  have  appeared  in 
your  local  newspaper  after  each  event. 

— Cartoonists  often  express  their  ideas 
about  important  events  in  a  humorous 
way.  Make  up  a  cartoon  that  might  have 
appeared  in  your  newspaper  the  day  after 
one  or  more  of  these  events. 

— Choose  two  or  more  of  the  events.  Make 
up  a  short  telephone  conversation 
between  the  pilot  and  his  mother 
occurring  immediately  after  the  landing. 
Act  out  the  conversation  with  a  partner. 

2.  Students  can  display  their  efforts  on  a  class 
bulletin  board  for  other  class  members  to  see. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  reading,  producing 

Objective:  to  classify  and  research  occupations 

relating  to  aviation 

1 .  Ask  students  where  airports  are  built?  Why  are 
they  built  there?  What  problems  accompany 
the  building  of  an  airport? 

2.  Ask  students  who  have  been  in  a  large 
metropolitan  airport  to  describe  their  reactions 
to  their  experiences.  Did  they  find  the  airport 
frustrating,  confusing,  efficient,  or 
overwhelming? 

3.  Point  out  to  students  that  Canada’s  largest 
metropolitan  airport  has  a  working  population 
of  10  000  people.  Have  students  make  a  list  of 
all  the  different  kinds  of  jobs  they  can  think  of 
that  are  done  at  an  airport.  Divide  the  list  in 
two,  separating  those  jobs  that  have 
something  to  do  with  aviation  itself  from  those 
that  don’t. 

4.  Ask  students  which  jobs  they  would  enjoy 
doing  most.  Which  would  be  the  most 
demanding  jobs? 

5.  Ask  each  student  to  pick  one  of  the 
occupations  listed  and  research  what  the  job 
consists  of.  Have  each  student  give  a  brief  oral 
report  on  the  results  of  his/her  research. 


Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  research  supersonic  flight 

1 .  Ask  students  to  find  out  about  the  Concorde 
jetliner. 

— Where  was  it  built? 

—  How  fast  does  it  fly? 

—  How  long  does  it  take  to  get  across  the 
Atlantic,  compared  to  other  jetliners? 

— What  other  jetliners  compare  to  it? 

2.  Have  students  discuss  their  reaction  to  the 
idea  of  flying  on  the  Concorde.  How  different 
would  it  be  from  ordinary  jet  travel?  What 
would  be  the  advantages  and  drawbacks? 

3.  Ask  students  to  do  some  research  on  breaking 
the  sound  barrier. 

— What  happens  when  the  sound  barrier  is 
broken?  What  does  the  term  mean? 

— What  happens  to  make  the  sonic  boom? 

— What  potential  damage  can  be  done  by 
the  sonic  boom? 

— When  was  the  sound  barrier  first  broken? 

— When  was  it  first  broken  by  a  passenger 
jet? 

4.  Ask  students  to  discuss  whether  they  think  it  is 
necessary  or  desirable  to  fly  at  supersonic 
speeds  in  passenger  jets.  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  Ask  students  to  write  a  brief  report, 
recommending  either  that  the  Concorde  be 
banned  or  that  more  supersonic  passenger  jets 
should  fly  throughout  the  world.  Help  them  to 
list  what  they  consider  to  be  the  pros  and  cons 
of  supersonic  flight.  Discuss  with  them  what 
they  feel  are  the  most  important  arguments  for 
or  against  the  Concorde,  based  on  their  lists. 
Discuss  several  possible  ways  of  organizing 
their  lists,  helping  them  to  see  that  clear  and 
thorough  discussion  of  the  facts  supporting 
their  opinions  and  an  organization  of  points 
moving  from  least  to  most  important  will 
probably  provide  the  most  effective  argument. 
Stress  the  fact  that,  in  such  a  report,  a  certain 
standard  of  language  is  required  in  which  the 
student  avoids  repetition,  overworked  words, 
and  concentrates  on  clear  and  appropriate 
language. 
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6.  You  might  organize  a  debate  on  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  Concorde. 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  fantasy  story  about 

breaking  other  barriers 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Have  students  suggest  other  barriers,  like  the 
sound  barrier,  which  have  been  or  might  be 
broken  in  the  era  of  space  flight.  These  could 
include  the  barriers  of  gravity,  light,  time  or 
matter. 

— What  is  involved  in  breaking  each  of  these 
barriers? 

— How  many  of  these  barriers  have  already 
been  broken? 

— What  is  to  be  gained  by  succeeding  in 
these  efforts? 

2.  Have  students  suggest  the  names  of  films  or 
T.V.  shows  which  deal  with  space  travel, 
including  Star  Wars,  2001,  Star  Trek,  and  Buck 
Rogers.  What  predictions  do  these  shows 
make  about  space  discoveries?  How  far  away 
are  we  from  these  discoveries? 

3.  Ask  students  to  discuss  what  effect  the 
discoveries  they  have  talked  about  will  have  on 
everyday  life  in  their  time.  What  benefits  will 
they  bring  to  most  people? 

4.  Have  students  write  a  short  story  in  which  they 
fantasize  about  the  results  of  the  breaking  of 
one  of  the  barriers  in  question  one. 

Extension  Activity/categorizing  uses  of 

airplanes 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  students  make  up  a  list  of  the  various 
purposes  which  airplanes  have  today. 

Examples  might  include  fire-fighting,  flying 
doctors,  crop-dusting,  cloud  seeding, 
commuter  traffic,  and  cargo  transport. 

2.  Ask  students  which  of  these  functions  are  most 
valuable  to  people  living  in  your  area  of  the 
country.  Why? 

3.  Either  individually  or  in  pairs,  have  students 
research  one  of  the  functions  listed.  What  is 
involved  in  the  job?  What  are  the  special 
conditions  of  the  job?  What  are  the  risks? 


4.  Have  students  present  the  results  of  their 
research  in  the  form  of  written  or  oral  reports. 

Extension  Activity/writing  and  acting  out  comic 

skits 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Point  out  the  opening  line  of  the  story  on  page 
148.  Ask  students  who  have  been  in  planes 
what  kinds  of  announcements  usually  follow 
this  kind  of  opening.  What  do  captains  usually 
say  to  the  plane’s  passengers  over  the 
intercom? 

2.  This  line  is  frequently  used  to  introduce 
comedy  sketches.  If  available,  play  recordings 
of  some  of  these  sketches  for  the  class. 

3.  Ask  students  to  suggest  ways  in  which  the 
opening  line  could  be  used  to  introduce  a 
comic  sketch.  What  kinds  of  situations  might 
occur  in  this  context?  The  scene  might  occur  in 
the  plane  or  in  the  airport.  The  sketch  could  be 
in  the  form  of  a  monologue. 

4.  Have  students  work  in  pairs  or  in  groups  to 
write  and  act  out  comic  skits.  The  skits  could 
be  done  on  tape  or  in  the  classroom. 
Differentiate  between  a  taped  (radio)  drama 
and  the  seen  (stage)  production.  One  depends 
entirely  on  sound  and  the  other  depends  on  the 
set,  costumes,  props,  etc. 

PAGES  150  and  151 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Preparing  oral  and  written  reports 

Objective:  to  understand  report  writing 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  write  a  paragraph  giving  reasons 

1 .  Have  students  examine  the  pictures  on  pages 

1 50  and  1 51 .  Ask  them  to  identify  the  aspect  of 
flight  which  is  pictured  in  each  case. 

2.  Have  students  discuss  which  kind  of  flight 
appeals  to  them  most.  Have  them  give  reasons 
for  their  choices. 

— Do  they  prefer  older  methods  or  the  more 
exciting  modern  vehicles? 
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—  Do  they  prefer  powered  or  non-powered 
flight? 

— What  are  the  advantages  of  each  method 
pictured? 

— Are  there  other  means  of  flight,  not 
pictured  here,  which  they  find  appealing? 
What  are  they? 

3.  Students  could  prepare  paragraphs  which 
focus  on  methods  of  flight  they  find  appealing, 
telling  why  they  find  them  appealing. 

Extension  Activity/interviewing  a  pilot 

Speaking,  listening 

1 .  Plan  with  the  class  to  invite  a  pilot  to  be 
interviewed  by  students,  as  background  to 
their  report  on  the  history  of  aviation.  The  pilot 
could  be  an  air  force  pilot,  bush  pilot,  airline 
pilot  or  a  retired  person  who  has  had  this  kind 
of  experience.  Suggest  to  the  pilot  that  he/she 
touch  on  specific  points  when  talking  to  the 
class. 

2.  Suggest  to  the  class  various  topics  on  which 
they  could  question  the  pilot. 

— Why  does  one  become  a  pilot? 

—  How  do  you  go  about  training  to  be  one? 

—  How  hard  is  it  to  qualify? 

— What  are  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge 
a  pilot  must  have? 

— What  instruments  does  the  pilot  use? 

—  How  is  a  plane  prepared  for  flight? 

— What  careers  can  a  pilot  look  forward  to? 

— What  kind  of  life  does  a  pilot  lead? 

3.  Suggest  to  students  that  they  may  wish  to  do 
their  reports  on  topics  other  than  the  history  of 
aviation,  if  some  of  the  points  dealt  with  in  the 
interview  have  an  interest  for  them. 
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8/LAUGHTER  MAKES  THE 
WORLD  GO  ROUND 

Jokes,  riddles,  puns,  shaggy-dog  stories,  and 
humorous  excerpts  provide  students  with  a  look 
at  humor  in  many  of  its  forms.  In  this  way  they 
can  gain  insight  into  the  way  humor  works  and 
the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  built. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  understanding  shaggy-dog  stories 

•  understanding  riddles 

•  understanding  puns 

•  using  single  quotation  marks 

•  combining  sentences  using  a  variety  of 
methods 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  152  and  153 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  humor 

1 .  Have  the  class  discuss  the  kinds  of  things  that 
make  them  laugh.  Are  they  visual  incidents, 
mishaps,  things  they  or  other  people  do?  Are 
they  jokes,  stories,  words,  practical  jokes, 
unconscious  or  planned  humor? 

2.  Ask  students  if  they  think  everyone  laughs  at 
the  same  thing.  Are  there  jokes  or  humorous 
situations  which  everyone  can  appreciate? 
What  are  they?  What  does  this  say  about  the 
nature  of  humor?  Do  clowns  make  everybody 
laugh? 

3.  Ask  students  what  they  think  a  sense  of  humor 
consists  of. 

4.  Ask  students  what  makes  something  funny  to 
them.  Is  it  something  which  happens  to 
somebody  else?  Is  the  humor  at  someone 
else’s  expense?  Do  they  laugh  at  themselves? 
How? 

5.  Have  students  discuss  what  they  think  humor 
is.  Where  can  humor  be  found?  How  often  is  it 
found  in  unlikely  situations?  Is  it  possible  to 
find  something  humorous  in  a  funeral?  Have 


students  make  suggestions  for  this  kind  of 
humor. 

6.  Why  do  most  people  get  quite  upset  if  you 
suggest  that  they  have  no  sense  of  humor? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  techniques  of 

humor 

1 .  Ask  students  to  say  what  their  reactions  were 
to  the  jokes  on  pages  1 52  and  1 53.  Why  did 
they  find  them  funny?  Why  didn’t  they  find 
them  funny,  if  that  was  the  case? 

2.  Ask  students  to  give  their  definition  of  a  joke. 
What  kinds  of  jokes  are  there? 

3.  Ask  students  what  is  meant  by  the  “punch  line” 
of  a  joke.  Why  is  it  important? 

4.  Ask  students  to  talk  about  practical  jokes. 

What  are  they?  Have  students  give  examples 
of  practical  jokes  in  which  they  have  been 
involved.  Were  they  successful?  What  kinds  of 
practical  jokes  aren’t  funny?  Does  everyone 
agree  about  this? 

5.  Ask  students  to  give  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
jokes  which  are  in  bad  taste.  Examples  might 
include  racial  jokes,  smutty  jokes,  or  sick  jokes. 
To  whom  are  these  in  bad  taste?  Why? 

6.  Have  individual  students  tell  jokes  they  know. 
Make  a  collection  of  the  best  ones,  to  be  added 
to  throughout  the  reading  of  this  chapter. 

7.  Have  students  talk  about  which  jokes  were  told 
the  best.  What  makes  a  joke  successful?  How 
important  is  timing?  Which  comedians  have 
the  best  timing? 

8.  Have  students  take  four  or  five  of  the  best 
jokes  and  try  them  out  on  grade  five  and  grade 
two  students.  Discuss  the  difference  in 
reaction  to  the  jokes  of  the  two  grade  levels. 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  the 

techniques  of  humor  used  by  particular 

comedians 

1 .  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  their  favorite  T.V. 
comedy  programs,  or  movies  they  have  seen. 
Have  them  give  reasons  for  their  preferences. 
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Are  the  programs  or  films  funny  because  of  the 
characters,  the  situations,  or  both?  What  does 
the  humor  come  from?  Have  students  give 
specific  examples  of  parts  of  T.V.  programs 
which  they  found  humorous.  Do  the  other 
students  agree?  Have  them  discuss  the 
situation,  the  words  used,  and  the  body 
language.  Did  one  complement  the  other? 

Have  them  try  substituting  synonyms  in  a  joke. 
Is  it  still  as  funny?  Why  is  it  important  to  get  the 
punch  line  just  right?  Note  that  language  is 
used  very  precisely  in  order  to  create  humor. 
How  many  of  the  programs  are  played  before  a 
live  audience?  What  difference  does  that 
make? 

2.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  how  comedians 
react  to  laughter.  What  do  good  comedians  do 
while  people  are  laughing  at  them?  Have 
students  give  examples. 

3.  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  their  favorite 
comedians.  Why  are  they  funny?  What  kind  of 
humor  do  they  specialize  in?  Ask  students  to 
compare  the  effect  of  the  humor  that  comes 
from  action  and  the  humor  that  comes  from 
words.  Which  kind  of  humor  is  used  by 
comedians  they  like?  Have  students  give 
examples. 

4.  Have  students  discuss  the  differences 
between  T.V.  situation  comedies  and 
comedians.  Which  kind  of  humor  do  they  prefer 
and  why?  Have  them  give  examples  of  the  best 
of  each. 

Activity  4 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  the 

appropriateness  of  specific  kinds  of  humor  for  its 

audience 

1 .  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  importance  of 
a  sense  of  humor.  Why  does  it  make  a  person 
more  interesting?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
person  who  has  no  sense  of  humor?  Can  a 
person  have  too  much  of  a  sense  of  humor? 
Why? 

2.  Ask  students  how  they  think  a  person  shows 
he/she  has  a  sense  of  humor. 

— Does  it  involve  telling  jokes  a  lot? 

—  Does  it  involve  laughing  a  lot? 


— What  other  indications  are  there  of  a 
sense  of  humor? 

3.  Ask  students  how  they  think  a  sense  of  humor 
matures,  as  people  grow  older.  Have  them  give 
examples  of  T.V.  shows  or  comedians  which 
they  once  found  funny  and  now  have 
outgrown.  Have  them  give  examples  of  others 
which  they  once  didn’t  like  and  now  do.  Ask 
them  if  an  audience  at  a  big  city  theater  would 
be  amused  by  the  things  that  would  amuse 
four-year-olds  at  a  children’s  party.  Ask  for 
explanations  of  the  change  in  both  cases. 

4.  Ask  students  to  discuss  humor  with  appeal  that 
is  constant.  What  jokes,  T.V.  shows,  films, 
comedians,  and  situations  are  humorous  for 
people  of  all  ages?  What  kind  of  humor  is 
involved — low  level,  basic,  visual,  verbal? 

Extension  Activity/understanding  techniques  of 

humor  through  listening  to  a  comedian’s  record 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Bring  in  a  recording  of  a  comedian,  such  as  Bill 
Cosby. 

2.  After  the  students  have  listened  to  the  record, 
ask  them  the  following  questions: 

— What  subject  matter  did  he/she  base  the 
jokes  on? 

— What  type  of  humor  was  the  comedian 
using?  (satire,  shaggy-dog,  exaggeration, 
farce,  pun) 

— What  did  he/she  add  to  the  presentation 
to  make  it  more  humorous?  (special 
vocabulary  techniques,  accents,  etc.) 

Extension  Activity/developing  understanding  of 

types  of  comedy 

Speaking,  listening 

1 .  Ask  students  to  give  examples  of  and  explain 
different  kinds  of  comedy.  Examples  might 
include: 

— slapstick — mention  the  tradition  of  the 
actual  “slapstick”  which  would  be  slapped 
to  indicate  that  a  joke  had  been  told 

— stand-up — a  comic  routine  by  one  person 
consisting  of  a  series  of  short  jokes  on 
one  theme  or  several  related  themes 
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— farce — a  drama  of  light  humor  where  no 
serious  intention  is  meant 

— satire — the  use  of  humor  to  ridicule 
society’s  vices  or  follies 

2.  Ask  students  where  they  find  these  different 
kinds  of  humor  in  T.V.  or  movies. 

3.  Which  kind  of  comedy  do  students  find  most 
enjoyable?  Which  kind  is  most  effective? 

4.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  purposes  of 
the  different  kinds  of  comedy.  What  intentions 
are  there  in  the  comedy,  beyond  provoking 
laughter?  (laughing  at  oneself,  trying  to  change 
situations  in  life) 

Extension  Activity/developing  understanding  of 

pathos 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing 

1 .  Ask  students  to  discuss  the  target  of  some 
humor.  How  often  is  there  a  victim  in  a 
humorous  joke  or  situation?  Ask  for  examples. 

2.  Bring  to  class  and  show  one  of  the  short  films 
of  Chaplin  or  Keaton.  Point  out  that  much  of 
the  humor  is  at  the  expense  of  the  comic  figure 
himself.  Have  students  comment  on  their 
reaction  to  this  kind  of  humor.  What  is  the  effect 
of  there  being  no  words  in  these  silent 
comedies? 

3.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  this 
kind  of  humor  involves  laughing  at  yourself.  Is 
this  kind  of  humor  the  most  effective  kind?  Why 
or  why  not?  Why  does  it  help  to  laugh  at 
yourself? 

4.  Point  out  that  the  technique  of  Chaplin  and 
Keaton  is  to  bring  out  sadness  as  well  as 
laughter.  Discuss  this  technique  with  students. 
Is  this  humor  more  effective  because  of  the 
sadness  involved?  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  Ask  students  to  suggest  examples  of  other 
comedians  or  comedies  which  use  the  same 
approach  to  humor,  in  which  sadness  is  mixed 
with  the  laughter.  Talk  about  the  tradition  of  the 
sad  clown.  Find  out  whether  students  think  he 
is  more  effective  than  the  happy  clown,  and 
why. 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGE  154 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 

Understanding  shaggy-dog  stories 

Objective:  to  learn  about  shaggy-dog  stories 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  producing,  reading,  listening 

Objective:  to  write  a  shaggy-dog  story 

1 .  Have  students  bring  to  class  joke  books  from 
home  or  the  local  library.  Ask  the  class  to 
browse  through  the  books.  How  many  of  the 
stories  are  shaggy-dog  stories? 

2.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  shaggy-dog 
stories.  Are  they  funny?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Have  students  discuss  what  makes  a  good 
shaggy-dog  story.  Point  out  the  need  for  an 
ending  that  has  some  connection  with  the  rest 
of  the  story. 

4.  Ask  interested  students  to  try  writing  their  own 
shaggy-dog  stories.  Read  the  stories  aloud  to 
the  class  and  have  students  pick  the  one  they 
enjoy  most. 

5.  Ask  students  to  discuss  whether  or  not  it  is 
easy  to  write  good  humor. 

PAGES  154  and  155 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  dramatize  shaggy-dog  stories 

1 .  When  the  students  have  read  the  first  two 
stories  on  page  1 54,  point  out  to  them  that  the 
effect  of  the  story  depends  upon  a  play  on 
words  in  each  case.  Ask  students  to  explain 
this  play  on  words  in  each  story. 

2.  Have  students  tell  other  shaggy-dog  stories 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  How  many  of  them 
depend  on  a  similar  play  on  words? 

3.  Ask  students  to  suggest  the  names  of  writers 
and  comedians  who  are  known  for  their 
shaggy-dog  stories. 

4.  Have  students  pick  partners,  and  act  out  the 
shaggy-dog  stories  which  have  been  collected 
in  the  course  of  this  activity. 
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Extension  Activity/writing  a  story  with  a  target 

Speaking,  listening,  producing,  reading 

1 .  Have  students  comment  on  the  reasons  which 
O.  Henry  might  have  had  for  writing  “A  Strange 
Story.”  Is  there  a  target  for  the  story?  What  is 
it? 

2.  Ask  students  to  suggest  examples  of  other 
stories  which  have  been  written  for  similar 
reasons.  Have  them  brought  to  class  to  be 
read  aloud.  What  are  the  targets  of  these 
stories? 

3.  Have  students  suggest  possible  targets  for 
humorous  stories.  What  institutions  can  they 
suggest  which  would  make  good  targets? 
(weddings,  dinner  parties,  bank  robberies) 

4.  Interested  students  could  write  stories  which 
deal  with  particular  problems,  situations,  and 
institutions  in  the  same  way  as  O.  Henry  does. 

PAGE  156 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 

Understanding  riddles 

Objective:  to  examine  language  use  in  riddles 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  producing 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  appropriate 

material  for  riddles 

1 .  Have  students  comment  on  the  riddles  on 
page  1 56.  Which  ones  do  they  enjoy  most? 
Why? 

2.  Have  students  give  examples  of  other  riddles 
they  know.  Suggest  elephant  jokes. 

3.  Point  out  that  riddles  are  about  current  events 
or  fads.  Ask  students  to  give  examples  of 
riddles  which  are  about  matters  of  local  interest 
and  politics. 

4.  Together  with  the  students,  bring  to  class 
several  copies  of  local  newspapers.  Have 
students  look  through  them  for  items  which 
would  make  good  material  for  riddle-making. 
Have  students  work  in  pairs  to  produce  riddles. 
Ask  them  to  tell  the  riddles  to  the  rest  of  the 
class,  and  have  the  whole  class  pick  their 
favorites.  Point  out  to  students  that  riddles  tend 
to  be  timeless,  while  other  humor  will  date 
quickly. 


Extension  Activity/understanding  the  technique 
of  Spoonerisms 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

1 .  Tell  students  about  Spoonerisms,  which  are 
the  accidental  transposition  of  part  or  the 
whole  of  two  or  more  words  in  a  sentence.  One 
example: 

— “Sir,  you  have  tasted  two  whole  worms; 
you  have  hissed  all  my  mystery  lectures 
and  been  caught  fighting  a  liar  in  the 
quad;  you  will  leave  Oxford  by  the  next 
town  drain.” 

This  was  one  of  the  original  Spoonerisms, 
as  uttered  by  Rev.  W.A.  Spooner 
(1844-1930).  Another  example: 

— “I  remember  your  name  perfectly,  but  I 
just  can’t  think  of  your  face.” 

Ask  students  what  Rev.  Spooner  meant  to  say 
in  each  case. 

2.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  humor  of 
Spoonerisms.  Note  that  there  needs  to  be  a 
kind  of  sense  in  the  nonsense. 

3.  Have  students  suggest  examples  of 
Spoonerisms  which  they  have  heard. 

4.  Ask  students  to  make  up  Spoonerisms  of  their 
own. 

PAGE  157 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  puns 

Objective:  to  develop  a  definition  of  a  pun 
Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 
Objective:  to  define  and  create  puns 

1 .  Have  students  read  the  examples  of  puns  on 
page  1 57.  Ask  them  the  following  questions: 

— What  is  the  key  word  or  words  in  the 
jokes? 

— What  do  all  of  the  key  words  have  in 
common?  (a  double  meaning) 

Lead  the  students  to  see  that  a  pun  is  a  joke 
with  a  double  meaning. 

2.  Have  students  write  their  own  puns,  as 
suggested  in  item  three.  They  could  then  read 
them  to  each  other,  and  select  their  favorites. 
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Discuss  why  their  favorite  puns  are  so 
effective. 

PAGES  158  and  159 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the  use  of 

suspense  and  fear  in  joke-telling 

1 .  Ask  students  what  they  think  is  added  to  the 
story  on  pages  1 58  and  1 59  by  the  use  of 
suspense. 

2.  Ask  students  what  they  expected  to  happen  in 
the  story  as  it  progressed.  In  what  way  was  the 
eventual  ending  surprising?  In  what  way  is  it 
like  the  ending  of  a  shaggy-dog  story? 

3.  Have  students  discuss  how  long  they  think 
humorous  stories  should  be.  How  does  the 
length  of  the  story  add  to  the  effect  of  the 
punch  line?  When  does  a  story  get  too  long? 

4.  Have  students  suggest  other  examples  of 
stories  which  use  fear  and  suspense  to  add  to 
the  humor. 

Extension  Activity/developing  understanding  of 

the  use  of  comic  relief 

Speaking,  listening 

1 .  Point  out  to  students  the  kind  of  humor  that  is 
called  comic  relief:  an  injection  of  humor  in  an 
otherwise  serious  or  tragic  situation.  Give  them 
one  or  two  examples  of  comic  relief.  For 
example,  you  could  mention  movies  where 
something  funny  happens  during  a  tense 
moment. 

2.  Ask  students  to  discuss  in  what  ways  comic 
relief  in  plays  or  stories  is  like  what  happens  in 
real  life.  Have  them  suggest  examples  from 
their  own  experiences.  What  effect  does 
laughter  have  on  serious  situations? 

3.  Ask  students  to  suggest  examples  of  comic 
relief  from  T.V.  programs  or  movies  which  they 
have  seen.  Ask  how  the  audience  reacts  to 
humor  in  this  context. 


PAGES  160  and  161 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the  comic 

method  of  Leacock 

1 .  Ask  students  why  they  think  anyone  would 
want  to  “cure”  the  juggler  of  his  card  trick.  Why 
is  he  called  a  “juggler?”  What  other  people 
need  to  be  cured  in  the  same  way? 

2.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  method  used 
to  deflate  the  juggler.  Why  is  it  effective? 

3.  Have  students  identify  the  “supreme  moment” 
of  the  story.  Why  is  it  called  that? 

4.  Have  students  discuss  what  contribution  the 
“sound  effects”  make  to  the  success  of  the 
story.  What  are  the  sound  effects  used  by 
Leacock? 

5.  Point  out  to  students  how  Leacock  uses 
ordinary  events  and  settings  to  achieve  humor. 
Students  might  enjoy  hearing  other  Leacock 
stories  such  as  “My  Financial  Career”  and 
“The  Marine  Excursion  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.”  After  reading  one  or  both  of  these 
stories,  you  might  have  students  comment  on 
the  similarities  in  humorous  technique  and 
subject  matter. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  act  out  the  Leacock  story 

1 .  Students  will  notice  that  the  story  “A  Model 
Dialogue”  is  told  almost  completely  through 
dialogue.  Ask  what  the  effect  is  of  the  remarks 
in  parentheses?  In  what  ways  do  these 
remarks  function  in  the  same  way  as  stage 
directions  in  a  play? 

2.  Have  students  work  in  pairs  to  act  out  this 
dialogue.  Suggest  that  the  actions  might  be 
exaggerated  in  order  to  make  clear  the  actions 
and  reactions  of  the  characters. 

3.  Have  the  pairs  of  students  act  out  the  scene, 
with  new  twists  to  the  story,  such  as: 

— the  juggler  has  a  cold  and  is  continually 
coughing  and  sneezing 

— the  friend  is  very  sleepy  and  has  trouble 
staying  awake 
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— The  friend  keeps  saying  he  knows  a  better 
trick. 

— A  third  person  comes  on  the  scene  and 
tries  to  explain  to  the  friend  what  to  do. 

— The  juggler  drops  the  cards  on  the  floor 
several  times. 

— The  juggler  performs  an  additional  trick  at 
the  end  which  frustrates  the  friend’s 
attempt  to  deflate  him. 

4.  If  students  have  enjoyed  the  story  “My 
Financial  Career,”  have  groups  of  students  act 
out  the  story  in  the  same  way. 

PAGES  162  and  163 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  use  photos  as  a  basis  for  a 

humorous  story 

1 .  Ask  students  questions  which  will  assist  them 
in  looking  at  and  thinking  about  the  photos. 

Clown  photo 

— How  does  the  clown  get  his  hat  back  on 
his  head  when  it  drops? 

— What  does  the  little  boy  with  the  glasses 
see  as  he  looks  up  at  the  clown? 

Compare  their  relative  sizes. 

— Who  looks  more  humorous,  the  clown  or 
the  man  with  the  baseball  cap? 

— How  tall  is  the  clown  when  he  gets  down 
off  his  stilts?  How  could  you  tell?  What  if 
he  was  really  short? 

Tree  photo 

— What  is  the  person  doing  up  the  tree? 

— Why  did  he/she  climb  up  there? 

— What  will  happen  next? 

— What  is  he/she  hiding  from? 

Unicycle  photo 

— How  did  the  two  boys  get  up  on  the 
unicycles? 

— How  do  drivers  react  as  they  see  them  on 
the  road? 

— What  would  happen  if  they  met  the  clown 
or  went  near  the  tree  in  the  previous 
photo? 


—  How  are  they  going  to  get  down? 

— What  would  happen  if  they  lost  control  of 
their  unicycles? 

2.  Have  students  bring  in  more  photographs 
which  could  also  provide  ideas  for  humorous 
stories. 

Extension  Activity/rewriting  T.V.  commerciais 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  students  make  a  list  of  their  favorite  T.V. 
commercials  and  describe  what  each  consists 
of.  What  do  they  find  appealing  about  them 
and  why?  Talk  about  the  characters,  dialogue, 
special  language  or  catch  phrases  used,  and 
the  special  effects.  What  is  being  sold? 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  small  groups.  Ask  each 
group  to  select  one  or  two  of  the  commercials 
they  have  discussed  and  work  on  a  rewriting  of 
them  for  humorous  effect.  Suggest  that  the 
catch  phrases  or  slogans  can  be  the  focus  of 
the  rewriting  and  consequent  humorous  effect. 

3.  Have  each  group  perform  their  commercial  for 
the  class.  Ask  the  class  to  decide  on  the  most 
successful  performance.  Why  was  it  better 
than  the  others? 

PAGE  164 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

Using  single  quotation  marks 

Objective:  to  punctuate  written  material 

correctly,  focusing  on  single  quotation  marks 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  add  correct  punctuation  to  given 

sentences 

1 .  Write  the  following  sentences  on  the 
chalkboard  and  have  students  add  the  correct 
punctuation.  Have  them  read  the  sentences 
out  loud  to  get  some  clues  as  to  the  correct 
punctuation. 

— What  is  your  favorite  T.V.  show  Paula 
asked  the  Beachcombers  or  the  Littlest 
Hobo 

— Mother  said  don’t  keep  saying  give  me 
more  dessert  there  isn’t  any  more 
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— We  all  went  to  see  the  movie  Jaws  at  the 
local  movie  house  last  week  and  John 
said  afterward  I  preferred  the  deep  to  that 
one 

— My  caption  for  the  photograph  was  will  I 
ever  be  that  tall  said  Fred 

2.  Have  students  comment  on  the  suggestions 
made  by  others. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  punctuate  a  given  passage  correctly 

1 .  Have  the  following  passage  duplicated  and 
handed  to  students.  Ask  students  to  read  the 
passage  softly  to  themselves  and  then  rewrite 
it,  adding  the  correct  punctuation. 

As  the  train  pulled  out  of  the  station  the 
conductor  began  walking  down  the  aisle 
calling  out  tickets  please  the  town  of 
revelstoke  soon  disappeared  behind  the 
trees  and  the  low  curves  of  the  mountainside 
what  a  day  for  the  trip  my  grandfather  said  i 
can  recall  when  i  used  to  be  in  charge  of  this 
train  and  would  stop  at  every  bridge  along 
the  way  to  make  sure  the  river  hadnt 
weakened  the  underpinnings  the  engine 
would  call  hoot  hoot  at  each  turn  to  scare  the 
animals  off  the  track  i  listened  with 
fascination  as  he  talked  because  i  knew  the 
stories  he  told  me  were  history  now  but  my 
sister  began  to  complain  about  the  heat  in 
the  old  passenger  car  cant  we  open  a 
window  or  something  she  whined  but  then 
the  conductor  made  a  remarkable 
suggestion  since  many  other  passengers 
were  complaining  all  passengers  who  want 
to  get  some  fresh  air  can  come  up  to  the 
baggage  car  which  was  almost  empty  the 
train  was  only  going  fifty  kilometres  an  hour 
and  some  people  were  dangling  their  legs 
out  the  door  while  the  breeze  swished 
through  their  hair  watch  out  said  my 
grandfather  i  think  youd  better  stay  away 
from  that  door  come  and  sit  on  these  trunks 
a  lady  we  hadnt  noticed  before  came  up  and 
said  wont  you  have  some  of  these  cherries 
which  my  daughter  gave  me  thanks  we  said 
and  we  all  settled  down  to  eating  cherries 
from  the  basket  she  had  in  her  lap  it  didnt 


seem  long  before  we  reached  the  little  town 
of  arrowhead  and  were  climbing  aboard  the 
old  sternwheeler  the  s  s  minto  for  the  trip 
down  the  lake 

2.  Have  students  exchange  their  finished  work 
with  a  partner  and  correct  each  other’s 
punctuation. 

PAGE  165 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Using  a  variety  of  methods 

Objective:  to  examine  and  use 
sentence-combining  techniques 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  sensitivity  to  the  sound  of 
language  through  sentence-combining 

1 .  Ask  students  to  pull  from  their  writing  files 
examples  of  their  work  from  this  and  previous 
chapters.  Ask  them  to  read  over  the  writing, 
paying  particular  attention  to  instances  where 
the  combining  of  sentences  might  have  made 
the  writing  more  effective. 

2.  Have  each  student  write  out  two  or  three 
groups  of  sentences  which  they  think  might 
benefit  from  the  combining  process.  Ask  them 
to  revise  the  sentences  accordingly. 

3.  Have  several  students  write  on  the  chalkboard 
the  sentences  they  wrote  originally  and  the 
improvement.  Ask  others  in  the  class  to 
comment  on  the  two  versions.  Is  the  second 
one  an  improvement?  Why?  Note  that  there 
are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  in  such 
examples.  Students  may  recognize  the 
beginning  of  a  sense  of  taste  about  their  own 
and  other  people’s  writing. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  develop  proficiency  in 
sentence-combining 

1 .  Have  students  discuss  the  effect  of  combining 
sentences  in  item  six  on  page  165. 

—  Is  the  result  too  cluttered? 
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— Are  there  too  many  ideas  in  one 
sentence? 

Note  the  results  of  the  combining  of  sentences 
in  item  one.  The  sense  often  becomes  clearer, 
while  the  constant  use  of  short  sentences 
makes  the  meaning  harder  to  grasp. 

2.  Hand  out  to  students  copies  of  the  passage 
below  to  rewrite.  Point  out  that  all  the 
sentences  are  short,  but  that  some  could 
remain  short  and  still  remain  effective. 

The  streets  were  quiet.  It  was  midnight. 
The  city  was  asleep.  Jeff  was  walking  home. 
He  was  with  his  best  friend,  Henry.  They 
were  in  a  hurry.  It  was  cold.  They  had  been  at 
the  school  concert.  Jeff  played  a  trumpet.  He 
played  it  well.  Tonight  the  audience  had 
applauded  Jeff.  He  and  some  friends  had 
performed  together.  They  were  a  Dixieland 
jazz  band.  They  had  been  a  great  success. 

“You  were  great,  pal,”  said  Henry. 

“Yeah.  Thanks,  Henry,”  answered  Jeff.  “Be 
careful.  It’s  raining.  The  streets  will  be 
slippery.  We'll  have  to  watch  for  cars.  One  of 
them  might  slide  over  the  curb.” 

They  got  to  the  corner  of  Henry’s  street. 
The  boys  waved  to  each  other.  Jeff  watched 
Henry  turn.  Henry  walked  away  down  the 
street.  Then  Jeff  walked  on.  He  would  be 
home  soon.  He  would  sleep  well.  It  had  been 
a  big  night. 

3.  Have  students  pair  off  and  read  each  other’s 
revisions.  Two  or  three  samples  could  be 
written  on  the  chalkboard  or  duplicated  for  all 
students  to  read  and  comment  on.  Which 
sentences  can  be  left  as  they  are? 

Extension  Activity/classifying  kinds  of  humor  in 

this  chapter 

Speaking,  listening 

1 .  Ask  students  to  list  the  different  kinds  of  humor 
that  have  been  discussed  in  the  course  of  this 
chapter.  How  many  are  verbal,  how  many 
visual,  how  many  a  combination  of  both? 

2.  Ask  students  to  give  their  opinions  about  which 
types  of  humor  are  most  enjoyable  or 
effective. What  are  the  basic  qualities  which 
make  for  good  humor? 

3.  Ask  students  how  their  view  of  humor  has 
changed  in  the  course  of  the  study  of  this 


chapter.  In  what  ways  have  they  become  more 
aware  of  the  different  kinds  of  humor? 

4.  Have  students  comment  on  the  difficulties  of 
writing  and  creating  good  humor. 

Extension  Activity/delivering  a  speech  to 

amuse  and  maintain  an  audience’s  attention 

Speaking,  listening 

1 .  Have  students  decide  on  the  type  of  humor 
they  wish  to  select.  The  subject  they  choose 
may  be  commonplace  as  long  as  it  is  treated  in 
a  novel  manner.  Students  may  choose  subject 
matter  from  personal  experiences,  unique  or 
unusual  happenings,  interesting  jobs  or 
unusual  people.  Suggest  the  following  to  the 
students: 

— The  art  of  licking  an  ice  cream  cone 
— Shopping:  the  weekly  hazard 
— Chewing  gum:  a  national  menace 
— How  to  attract  attention  effectively 
—  Dogs  and  the  people  they  own 
—  Ice  skating/skiing  in  one  easy  lesson 
— The  born  loser 

— Babysitting — the  domestic  battlefield 
— How  to  be  a  howling  success 
— Words  don't  mean  what  they  say 
— Silence  is  not  always  golden 

2.  Have  the  students  decide  what  serious  point 
they  are  trying  to  make  beneath  the  humor. 

3.  Have  the  students  organize  the  speech  under 
the  following  outline: 

— Use  a  clever  story  that  sets  the  right 
mood. 

— Touch  briefly  on  the  idea  your  introduction 
expresses  and  around  which  you  will  unify 
your  speech. 

—  Reinforce  your  main  idea  with  additional 
incidents,  stories,  poems,  and  jokes. 

4.  Instruct  the  students  to  rehearse  out  loud. 

They  may  have  notes  in  front  of  them.  The 
speech  should  flow  smoothly.  Gestures,  facial 
expressions,  mime,  costumes,  props,  and 
posters  can  be  used. 
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9/BUFFALO  DUSK 

Through  photos,  poems,  excerpts,  paintings,  and 
news  articles,  this  chapter  deals  with  facts  and 
legends  about  the  buffalo,  its  near 
disappearance,  its  usefulness  to  the  native 
people,  possible  causes  of  its  disappearance,  as 
well  as  the  mystery  which  surrounds  it. 

Students  are  left  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  with 
signs  that  the  buffalo  may  have  been  saved  from 
total  extinction  and  is  being  carefully  nurtured 
today. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  point  of  view  in  narration 

•  using  prepositions  in  adjective  and  adverb 
phrases 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  166  and  167 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  sensitivity  to  the  language 
by  oral  examination  of  a  poem 

1 .  Ask  students  what  they  think  is  meant  by  the 
title  of  the  poem.  What  is  suggested  by  the 
word  “dusk?” 

2.  Ask  students  in  what  sense  they  think  “the 
buffaloes  are  gone.”  Who  is  being  referred  to 
in  the  line:  “Those  who  saw  the  buffaloes  are 
gone?” 

3.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  use  of  the 
word  “pageant.”  In  what  context  is  the  word 
normally  used?  Why  is  it  suitable  here? 

4.  Ask  students  why  they  think  the  poet  has 
decided  to  describe  the  buffalo  at  dusk,  which 
is  the  close  of  day. 

5.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  form  of  the 
poem.  Point  out  that,  while  there  are  no 
rhymes  used  by  the  poet,  there  are  several 
words  which  sound  alike.  How  does  this  help  to 
make  the  poem  more  forceful? 
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Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing 

Objective:  to  develop  oral  responses  to  text 

material 

1 .  Ask  students  who  have  seen  live  buffalo  to 
describe  the  experience  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

—  In  what  setting  did  they  see  them? 

—  How  large  were  they? 

—  How  strong  did  they  seem? 

—  Did  they  seem  to  be  in  good  health? 
Explain. 

— What  was  the  students’  reaction  to  seeing 
the  buffalo? 

As  students  respond  to  these  points,  focus  on 
their  use  of  language  and  expression. 

2.  Have  students  talk  about  the  difference 
between  seeing  the  buffalo  in  zoos  and  other 
confined  areas  and  seeing  them  in  the  wild.  In 
which  environment  are  they  better  off  now? 

3.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  importance  of 
the  buffalo  to  the  native  Indians  and  early  white 
settlers.  What  other  animals  would  have  had  a 
similar  value?  Why? 

4.  Ask  students  what  difference  they  see 
between  the  two  pictures  of  buffaloes  on  pages 
1 66  and  1 67.  Why  might  there  be  a  difference? 

5.  Ask  students  to  find  out  what  the  difference  is 
between  “bison”  and  “buffalo.”  Which  is  the 
correct  scientific  term? 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  produce  oral  reports  about 

endangered  species 

1 .  Ask  students  what  they  think  happened  to 
cause  the  buffalo’s  near  disappearance.  How 
could  such  a  strong  animal  and  such  a  plentiful 
species  become  almost  extinct? 

2.  Have  students  discuss  whether  they  think  it  is 
important  to  prevent  the  disappearance  of  the 
buffalo.  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Interested  students  could  do  some  research  on 
the  fate  of  the  European  bison  and  the  reasons 
for  it. 

4.  Have  students  suggest  other  species  in  North 
America  which  have  suffered  similar  fates. 


Examples  are  the  passenger  pigeon  and  the 
whooping  crane.  What  caused  their 
disappearance? 

5.  Have  students  suggest  other  species  which 
might  be  in  similar  danger.  To  what  extent  is 
their  fate  caused  by  the  same  forces  which 
have  affected  the  buffalo?  Examples  here 
might  include  seals  and  wolves. 

6.  Have  students  produce  oral  reports,  using 
photos  and  illustrations,  on  the  status  of  one  of 
the  endangered  species  which  have  been 
discussed. 

Extension  Activity/preparing  maps  of  the 

buffaloes’  main  territory  in  the  1850’s 

Speaking,  listening,  producing,  reading 

1 .  Ask  students  to  do  research  to  find  out  where 
the  major  buffalo  herds  were  located  in  North 
America  in  the  1850’s.  What  were  the 
approximate  numbers  involved? 

2.  Have  students  find  out  where  the  few 
remaining  buffalo  in  the  wild  can  now  be  found. 

3.  Have  students  prepare  maps  which  show  the 
distribution  of  the  buffalo  herds  in  1850. 
Suggest  color  coding  which  would  indicate  the 
numbers  involved  in  the  various  herds. 

Suggest  ways  of  indicating  the  rate  of  decline 
in  numbers  over  a  100-year  period.  Have 
students  mark  on  their  maps  the  location  of  the 
remaining  wild  buffalo. 

Extension  Activity /comparing  wildlife  protection 

using  literature  as  a  basis 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

1 .  Ask  students  to  give  examples  of  other  animals 
which  are  kept  in  zoos  or  similar  protected 
areas  to  preserve  a  species. 

2.  Ask  students  to  describe  zoos  they  have  seen 
in  which  such  animals  are  kept. 

3.  Have  students  comment  on  the  purpose  and 
nature  of  zoos.  What  function  are  they 
designed  for?  How  well  do  most  zoos  fulfill  that 
purpose  and  function? 

4.  Have  students  discuss  what  can  be  wrong  with 
zoos,  giving  examples  of  situations  that 
support  their  answers. 
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5.  Students  who  have  read  the  books  of  Gerald 
Durrell  might  tell  the  class  about  Mr.  Durrell’s 
role  in  the  protection  of  endangered  animal 
species.  You  could  display  some  of  these 
books  for  the  students'  perusal. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  168  and  169 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  read  and  listen  to  material  about 

buffalo  stampedes 

1 .  Ask  students  why  they  think  Fraser  Symington 
would  say  that  “a  million  buffalo”  were  more 
comprehensible  in  a  quiet  study  in  London  or 
Montreal  than  on  the  prairie.  What  would  make 
it  harder  to  understand  on  the  prairie? 

2.  Have  students  do  research  on  the  buffalo 
stampede. 

— Why  do  the  buffalo  stampede?  What 
would  cause  them  to  start? 

—  How  do  they  stop,  once  the  stampede 
begins? 

— Do  some  buffalo  get  injured  in  the 
stampede?  How? 

— What  effect  would  the  stampedes  have  on 
human  settlement? 

— Why  would  the  stampede  require  a  strong 
leader? 

— How  would  the  leader  signal  to  the  herd? 

3.  Ask  students  to  compare  the  buffalo  stampede 
with  other  animals’  movements: 

— the  regular  migration  of  the  caribou  in  the 
far  north.  Interested  students  could  read 
from  Farley  Mowat’s  People  of  the  Deer 
to  acquire  further  information  about  this. 

— the  suicide  leaps  of  the  lemmings.  What 
makes  these  tiny  animals  throw 
themselves  to  their  death  at  regular 
intervals? 

— the  migration  of  whales.  See  chapter  3  for 
more  on  this. 


Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  compare  descriptive  techniques  of 

two  writers 

1 .  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  similarities 
and  differences  in  the  two  accounts  of  the 
buffalo  herd  on  pages  168  and  169. 

— Are  both  writers  equally  convincing  in 
their  description  of  the  herd?  If  not,  which 
one  is  more  convincing?  What  techniques 
make  his  writing  more  convincing? 

— Compare  the  impression  given  of  the 
speed  and  the  mood  of  the  herd.  Note 
Zane  Grey’s  choice  of  words:  “a  rolling 
sea  of  swift  insane  beasts,”  “an  army  of 
maddened  beasts.”  Why  might  Zane 
Grey  use  such  language  to  describe  the 
buffalo? 

—  In  what  ways  do  the  two  writers  agree  in 
their  descriptions? 

2.  From  what  they  have  read  about  the  buffalo 
stampede,  ask  students  what  other  event 
might  have  a  similar  impact. 

3.  Students  might  be  interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  novels  of  Zane  Grey,  a  celebrated 
western  story-teller.  Ask  students  to  make  up  a 
list  of  his  best-known  books. 

PAGE  170 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  research  dances,  using  “Gray 

Wolf’s  Song”  as  a  basis 

1 .  Ask  students  what  they  think  is  the  purpose  of 
the  poem. 

2.  Ask  students  to  suggest  reasons  for  the 
Indians’  referring  to  the  buffalo  as  “kinfolk.”  In 
what  way  were  Indians  and  buffalo  related  to 
each  other? 

3.  Have  students  bring  in  more  illustrations  of  the 
buffalo  dance.  Ask  them  to  find  out  about  the 
various  parts  of  the  dance,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  dance. 

4.  Ask  students  why  they  think  Indians  hunted  the 
buffalo. 
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5.  Interested  students  could  do  research  into 
other  well-known  dances  performed  by  Indian 
tribes.  Have  them  find  out  the  reasons  for  the 
dances  being  performed. 

Extension  Activity/performing  and  creating  a 

buffalo  dance 

Producing 

1 .  Divide  the  students  into  groups  of  five. 

2.  Each  group  is  responsible  for  organizing  a 
buffalo  dance.  They  must  decide: 

— what  events  are  to  be  included 

— what  stories  they  want  to  tell  through  the 
dance 

— chants  they  might  recite 

— costumes,  instruments,  or  props  which 
might  be  used 

— what  tribe  in  particular  the  dance  is  for 

PAGES  171  to  175 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 

coming-of-age  ceremonies  as  depicted  in  Buffalo 

Kill 

1 .  Ask  students  why  they  think  the  Indian  custom 
was  for  a  12-year-old  boy  to  lead  the 
stampede.  Why  would  he  be  the  best  person 
for  the  job? 

2.  Ask  students  to  suggest  other  animals  which 
are  hunted  or  somehow  defeated  by  humans 
through  the  use  of  deception. 

3.  Have  students  comment  on  the  statement: 
“The  Indian  had  learned  that  it  was  much 
easier  to  lead  a  herd  of  buffaloes  than  to  drive 
them.”  Why  would  this  be  so? 

4.  Point  out  to  students  that  this  method  of  killing 
the  buffalo  was  called  the  “buffalo  jump.”  Why 
would  the  Indians  choose  to  do  it  this  way? 

5.  Tell  students  that,  after  the  people  finished 
their  work  in  the  buffalo  jump,  Winter  Weasel 
was  declared  a  young  man  and  his  name  was 
changed.  Ask  students  why  they  think  this  time 
was  chosen  as  the  boy’s  coming  of  age?  Why 
would  his  name  be  changed? 


6.  Ask  students  to  find  out  what  other 
responsibilities  Indians  of  12  years  old  were 
given.  Compare  the  coming  of  age  in  Indian 
society  with  that  of  other  societies,  and  with 
customs  in  medieval  times.  What  marks  the 
coming  of  age  of  people  in  our  society?  Why? 

PAGE  175 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 
Using  point  of  view  in  narration 

Objective:  to  use  the  device  of  point  of  view  in 
writing 

Activity  1 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  write  stories  from  different  points  of 
view 

1 .  Ask  students  in  groups  to  tell  about 
experiences  which  could  be  regarded  as  a 
coming  of  age  for  them.  What  was  it  about  the 
experience  which  made  it  exciting  and 
enlightening? 

2.  Have  students  write  about  the  experience,  first 
in  the  first  person,  then  in  the  third  person. 

3.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  effect  the 
change  in  point  of  view  has  on  the  telling  of  the 
story.  What  does  this  change  do  to  the  way  in 
which  they  remember  and  relive  the 
experience?  What  is  added  to  or  taken  away 
from  the  story  by  writing  in  the  third  person? 

PAGES  176  and  177 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  diagram  Indians’  use  of  the  buffalo 

1 .  Ask  students  to  make  a  diagram  of  a  buffalo, 
showing  how  each  part  of  the  animal  was  used 
by  the  Indians. 

2.  Ask  students  to  discuss  how  much  of  a  buffalo 
was  eaten  by  the  Indians.  If  a  cow  buffalo 
weighed  about  four  hundred  kilograms,  how 
much  of  that  would  be  edible?  How  long  would 
one  buffalo  provide  food  for  fifteen  people  if 
each  person  ate  about  two  kilograms  of  meat 
per  day? 
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3.  Ask  students  to  find  out  what  tools  the  Indians 
used  to  skin  and  divide  the  buffalo. 

4.  Have  students  find  out  how  buffalo  meat  was 
preserved  for  use  in  the  winter  months.  What  is 
pemmican?  What  does  it  taste  like? 

5.  Have  students  discuss  how  much  the  lives  of 
the  plain  Indians  depended  on  the  buffalo. 

What  happened  to  the  Indians  once  the  buffalo 
began  to  disappear? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  develop  specific  vocabulary  related 

to  use  of  natural  resources 

1 .  Have  students  comment  on  whether  they  think 
the  Indians  were  justified  in  killing  the  buffalo. 

— Was  the  killing  wasteful?  Why  or  why  not? 

— What  value  did  the  buffalo  have  for  the 
Indians?  To  what  uses  was  the  carcass 
put?  Does  this  justify  the  killing?  Why? 

—  In  what  other  ways  might  the  Indians 
have  found  the  food  and  clothing  they  got 
from  the  buffalo? 

2.  Ask  students  to  discuss  our  own  use  of  animals 
in  comparison  to  the  Indians’  use  of  the  buffalo. 
What  animals  do  we  depend  upon  in  the  same 
way?  Are  we  better  equipped  to  find 
substitutes,  if  we  had  to?  Does  this  mean  that 
we  should  find  subsitutes  and  stop  the 
slaughter  of  animals? 

3.  What  is  a  vegetarian?  Is  this  healthy?  Why  or 
why  not? 

4.  Ask  students  to  discuss  what  a  conservationist 
is.  Do  they  think  the  Indians  were 
conservationists?  Why? 

5.  Ask  students  to  do  research  to  find  out  how 
Indians  made  use  of  the  natural  resources 
available  to  them.  Are  the  Indians  more 
concerned  about  conservation  of  these 
resources  than  the  white  man?  Ask  students  to 
find  evidence  to  support  their  argument. 

Extension  Activity/researching  the  Indians’ 

right  to  hunt 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

1 .  Talk  with  students  about  the  fact  that,  because 
some  natural  resources  are  now  endangered 


or  put  to  special  uses,  the  question  has  been 
raised  in  many  parts  of  North  America  about 
the  right  of  the  Indian  to  continue  to  hunt  as  he 
has  in  the  past.  Students  might  be  interested  in 
reading,  or  having  read  to  them,  some  of  the 
sections  of  the  Berger  Report  on  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  Pipeline,  which  describe  the 
importance  of  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  life  of 
the  northern  Indian  in  Canada. 

2.  Ask  students  to  do  some  research  to  find  out 
about  the  Indians’  present  hunting  and  fishing 
rights  in  the  area  where  the  students  live. 

— Are  the  Indians  in  Canada  allowed  to  go 
on  hunting  as  they  did  in  the  past?  Why  or 
why  not? 

— What  species  of  animal  should  be 
protected  from  being  hunted  by  the 
Indians? 

—  Do  Indians  still  hunt  and  fish  for  the  same 
reasons  they  did  in  the  past? 

— Should  they  be  allowed  to?  Why  or  why 
not? 

— How  important  is  it  today  for  Indians  to  be 
able  to  hunt  and  fish?  Does  this  apply  to 
Indians  who  live  on  reservations?  Why  or 
why  not? 

3.  If  students  are  interested,  a  classroom  debate 
could  be  organized  to  discuss  the  students’ 
attitudes  to  the  Indian  way  of  life  of  1 00  years 
ago,  compared  to  the  life  they  lead  today. 

PAGES  178  and  179 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  evaluate  theories  about  the 

disappearance  of  the  buffalo 

1 .  Have  several  students  read  page  1 78  or  read  it 
to  them. 

2.  Have  students  discuss  the  various  theories 
about  the  disappearance  of  the  buffalo.  What 
are  the  different  reasons  given  for  the 
disappearance? 

3.  Ask  students  to  do  research  on  the  theory  that 
the  buffalo  were  wiped  out  by  a  disease.  What 
is  “hemmorrhagic  septicaemia?”  Have 
students  discuss  the  last  statement  on  page 
178.  Is  it  likely  that  sick  animals  could  have 
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infected  the  buffalo  herd  before  separating 
from  them? 

4.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  statement  on 
page  1 78:  “The  buffalo  was  his  staff  of  life,  so 
how  could  he  commit  suicide  by  wantonly 
destroying  his  only  means  of  survival.” 

— What  is  meant  by  “staff  of  life?” 

— What  was  the  effect  on  the  Indian  way  of 
life  when  the  buffalo  disappeared? 

5.  Ask  students  how  they  think  the  killing  of  the 
buffalo  and  their  eventual  disappearance  might 
have  helped  the  white  settlers. 

— Was  the  buffaloes’  disappearance  as 
important  for  the  white  people  as  its 
preservation  was  for  the  Indians? 

— What  would  happen  if  there  were  still 
large  buffalo  herds  roaming  the  prairies 
today?  Would  they  be  able  to  survive  in 
large  numbers?  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  Based  on  their  discussion,  ask  students  what 
they  think  the  main  causes  were  of  the 
buffaloes’  disappearance  from  the  prairie. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  a  questioning  attitude 

toward  hunting,  based  on  text  material 

1 .  Ask  students  what  they  know  of  Buffalo  Bill. 
Why  is  he  regarded  as  a  heroic  figure? 

2.  Have  students  discuss  their  reactions  to  the 
contest  between  Buffalo  Bill  and  Bill  Comstock. 

—  Do  they  agree  that  this  was  a  legitimate 
sporting  activity?  Why  or  why  not? 

— What  skills  were  involved? 

— Ask  students  if  they  would  like  to  have 
seen  the  contest?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Ask  students  how  they  think  the  contest 
between  Buffalo  Bill  and  Bill  Comstock 
compared  to  the  shooting  of  buffaloes  from 
passenger  trains.  Which  method  is  more 
sporting?  Why? 

4.  Have  students  discuss  the  treatment  of  buffalo 
hunting  as  a  sport.  Why  might  people  of  the 

1 880’s  have  thought  of  it  as  a  sport?  What  has 
happened  to  change  attitudes  in  our  own  time? 

5.  Ask  students  if  they  think  the  sport  of 
buffalo-hunting  compares  to  the  sport  of 


bull-fighting,  as  it  is  described  on  page  120. 
What  are  the  similarities  and  differences? 

6.  Ask  students  to  discuss  the  kinds  of  hunting 
which  go  on  in  the  area  they  live.  Have  the 
students  make  a  chart  which  includes  the 
following  information: 

— What  is  the  most  popular  animal  hunted? 

— What  is  the  reason  for  the  hunt? 

—  In  what  way  is  the  animal  hunted? 

— What  are  our  present  attitudes  to  the 
sport  of  hunting  animals? 

Have  the  students  develop  a  paragraph  based 
on  their  chart  in  which  they  tell  why  they  feel 
hunting  should  or  should  not  be  permitted. 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  description  of  the 

buffalo 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Plan  with  the  class  to  find  and  bring  in  other 
illustrations  depicting  the  buffalo.  Suggest 
finding  paintings  of  Paul  Kane,  celebrated 
Canadian  artist,  who  produced  many  pictures 
of  the  Canadian  west. 

2.  Ask  students  to  look  for  other  accounts  of  the 
buffalo  from  people  who  saw  them  in  the  wild. 
Have  them  compare  these  accounts  with  the 
descriptions  in  this  chapter. 

3.  First  have  students  orally  describe  a  buffalo 
and  then  have  students  write  a  description  of 
the  buffalo,  as  though  it  were  being  done  for 
someone  who  had  never  seen  a  buffalo  or  a 
picture  of  one.  What  aspects  would  be 
emphasized?  What  comparisons  could  be 
made?  Have  several  students  read  their 
descriptions  to  the  class  for  comment. 

Extension  Activity/listing  conservation 

concerns 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  students  discuss  the  different  attitudes 
toward  conservation  which  are  held  by  Indians 
and  white  people  in  North  America. 

— What  examples  are  there  of  resources 
which  have  been  depleted? 

— What  has  been  the  cause  of  this 
depletion? 

— What  creatures  have  been  slaughtered 
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for  questionable  reasons  or  without 
concern  for  the  continuation  of  the 
species? 

— What  importance  is  there  in  keeping 
various  species  in  existence? 

—  Is  it  inevitable  that  our  own  way  of  life  will 
involve  the  extinction  of  various  species 
and  the  using  up  of  our  natural 
resources?  Why  or  why  not? 

Students  might  wish  to  refer  back  to  some  of 
the  discussions  about  whales  in  chapter  3. 

2.  Ask  students  to  suggest  ways  in  which  we 
could  learn  about  conservation  from  the 
Indians. 

3.  Have  students  make  a  list  of  the  most 
important  conservation  concerns.  What 
resources  is  it  particularly  important  to 
conserve?  Suggest  farmland,  forests,  water, 
and  animals. 

Extension  Activity/giving  presentations  on 

conservation 

Producing,  reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Divide  the  students  into  groups  of  three  or  four. 
Have  each  group  choose  one  of  the  following 
topics  on  conservation:  farmland,  forests, 
water,  animals. 

2.  Have  each  group  give  an  oral  presentation  by 
first  answering  the  following  questions: 

—  How  could  effective  conservation  be 
begun?  What  is  being  done  about  this  at 
the  present  time? 

— What  arguments  would  you  use  to 
persuade  others  to  become  concerned 
about  conservation? 

3.  Have  each  group  come  up  with  a  slogan 
message  and  a  brief  commercial  for  T.V.  or  for 
a  magazine  spread.  This  is  to  be  used  for  a 
national  conservation  campaign. 

4.  Instruct  each  group  to  organize  its  work  and  to 
decide  how  this  report  is  going  to  be  used.  The 
individual  groups  can  use  gimmicks  for  their 
campaign  such  as  buttons  or  hats. 


PAGE  180 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  prepositions  in  adjective  and 
adverb  phrases 

Objective:  to  understand  the  use  of 
prepositions  in  phrases 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  identify  adjective  and  adverb 
phrases  in  given  sentences 

1 .  Ask  students  to  read  again  the  jokes  on  pages 

1 56  and  1 57  of  the  text.  Have  each  student  first 
discuss  and  then  make  a  list  of  all  the  adjective 
and  adverb  phrases  used  in  these  sentences. 
They  should  underline  prepositions  and 
indicate  what  kind  of  phrase  each  is. 

2.  Beside  each  phrase  they  have  written  down, 
ask  students  to  write  the  noun,  pronoun,  verb, 
or  adjective  which  is  being  modified. 

3.  Have  selected  students  write  their  phrases  and 
other  information  on  the  chalkboard  for  other 
students  to  comment  on  and  correct. 

Activity  2 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  list  common  prepositions  and  their 
functions 

1 .  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  the  common 
prepositions. 

— Which  kinds  of  phrases  do  they  usually 
introduce? 

— Give  an  example,  in  a  sentence,  of  each 
of  the  prepositions  listed. 

2.  Point  out  that  some  prepositions  also  can  be 
used  for  other  purposes. 

—  Have  students  make  a  list  of  these. 

— Ask  students  to  write  sentences  to  show 
the  other  uses  to  which  these 
prepositions  can  be  put. 
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Activity  3 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  identify  complex  adjective  and 

adverb  phrases 

1 .  Point  out  to  students  that  some  complex 
phrases  may  contain  other  phrases. 

2.  Have  students  read  the  passage  on  the  bottom 
left  on  page  179. 

—  Have  them  list  all  phrases  used  in  the 
passage. 

—  Indicate  the  preposition  for  each  phrase, 
the  kind  of  phrase  and  the  word  modified. 

3.  Number  the  sentences.  There  are  sixteen  in 
all.  Have  sixteen  students  write  the  phrases  for 
each  sentence  and  the  other  relevant 
information  on  the  chalkboard.  Ask  the  class  to 
comment  and  correct. 

PAGES  182  and  183 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  a  speech  appropriate  for  the 

ceremonies  for  the  return  of  the  buffalo 

1 .  Ask  students  to  discuss  the  importance  of  the 
releasing  of  the  buffalo  into  Buffalo  Pound 
Provincial  Park. 

2.  Ask  students  why  they  think  the  buffalo  dance 
was  included  in  the  ceremonies.  Discuss 
whether  it  was  suitable. 

3.  Ask  students  who  they  think  should  have  been 
invited  to  the  ceremonies.  Should  Buffalo  Bill 
have  been  invited,  if  he  were  still  alive?  Why  or 
why  not? 

4.  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  the  events  which 
they  think  should  be  a  part  of  such  a  ceremony. 

5.  Ask  each  student  to  compose  an  outline  for  a 
speech  which  could  be  given  in  honor  of  the 
return  of  the  buffalo  to  the  prairie.  Have 
students  practice  the  speech  with  each  other. 
Selected  students  could  give  their  speeches  to 
the  class. 


Activity  2 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  summarize  and  research  methods 

of  protection  for  the  buffalo 

1 .  Ask  students  to  summarize  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken  to  protect  the  buffalo. 
What  other  methods  would  they  suggest? 

2.  Have  students  do  research  to  find  out  the 
effect  of  the  quotas  on  buffalo  hunting  in  the 
national  parks. 

— Why  would  any  buffalo  be  killed? 

— What  kinds  of  diseases  infect  the  buffalo? 

— Are  buffalo  numbers  increasing? 

—  Is  it  possible  to  save  the  buffalo  in  the 
long  run?  Why  or  why  not? 

— Will  the  buffalo  ever  be  able  to  roam  free 
and  survive?  Why  or  why  not? 

—  Have  students  give  other  examples  of 
successful  protection  of  animals. 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  about  conservation  methods 

1 .  Find  out  if  any  students  have  tasted  buffalo 
meat.  Ask  them  to  tell  the  class  what  it  tasted 
like.  Have  them  list  adjectives  that  come  to 
mind  as  they  think  of  it.  Would  other  students 
like  to  eat  buffalo  meat?  Why  or  why  not?  How 
would  it  compare  to  eating  deer  meat  or  seal 
flippers,  each  regarded  as  delicacies? 

2.  Ask  students  how  many  have  ever  seen  or 
worn  a  buffalo  robe.  Ask  those  who  have  to 
describe  the  robe  to  the  class.  How  warm  is  it? 
How  does  it  compare  to  other  blankets? 

3.  Have  students  comment  on  whether  they  think 
buffalo  should  now  be  raised  for  commercial 
purposes.  What  would  be  the  advantages  in 
terms  of  preserving  the  species?  How  would 
commercial  use  of  buffalo  differ  from  our  use  of 
cows,  pigs,  or  sheep? 

4.  Ask  students  if  they  think  there  could  be  a 
future  for  this  kind  of  breeding  of  buffalo. 
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5.  Have  students  discuss  whether  they  would  like 
to  see  the  buffaloes  being  raised  by  the 
Deblers.  Would  they  prefer  to  see  the  buffaloes 
in  the  national  or  provincial  parks?  Why?  Have 
them  write  a  short  paragraph  explaining  their 
feelings. 

Extension  Activity/researching  the  place  of  the 

buffalo  in  our  culture 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 

1 .  Have  students  do  research  to  find  out  about 
the  annual  Buffalo  Days  celebration  in  Regina. 
What  is  the  reason  for  the  celebration?  What 
does  it  have  to  do  with  the  buffalo? 

2.  Ask  students  why  they  think  the  RCMP  use  the 
buffalo  head  as  their  symbol.  What  place  did 
the  buffalo  have  in  the  origin  of  the  Mounties? 

3.  Ask  students  where  else  the  buffalo  is  used  as 
a  symbol. 

4.  Have  students  discuss  the  events  in  their  area 
which  are  similar  to  Buffalo  Days.  What 
traditions  do  these  celebrations  make  use  of? 
What  events  are  part  of  the  celebrations? 

5.  Have  students  comment  on  the  importance  of 
the  buffalo  in  our  culture.  Why  is  it  important  to 
know  about  the  buffalo  and  its  place  in  our 
history? 
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10/UNCLE  AND  AUNT 

This  chapter  focuses  on  interesting  characters, 
whether  human,  animal,  or  insect.  Through  their 
reading  of  excerpts  and  poems,  students  can 
begin  to  understand  what  an  author  does  to 
create  a  character. 

Language  skills  taught  in  this  chapter  include  the 
following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  characterization 

•  using  compound  sentences 

•  using  colons 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  184  and  185 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing,  reading 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  literary 
techniques  used  by  Dylan  Thomas 

1 .  Read  the  students  the  selection  on  page  1 84. 

2.  Ask  students  whom  they  find  more  appealing, 
the  uncle  or  the  aunt?  Why?  Which  one  do 
they  find  less  appealing?  Why? 

3.  Ask  students  to  note  the  animals  to  which  the 
uncle  and  aunt  are  compared.  Why  did 
Thomas  choose  these  animals? 

4.  Point  out  to  students  that  phrases  such  as 
“great  black  boats  of  his  boots”  are  called 
metaphors,  figures  of  speech  that  compare  two 
things. 

— What  two  things  are  being  compared  in 
this  particular  phrase? 

— What  other  metaphors  are  used  in  the 
passage?  What  comparisons  are 
involved? 

— Ask  students  which  metaphor  they  like 
best.  Why? 

5.  Ask  students  how  they  would  express  the 
following  descriptions  which  Thomas  uses: 

— “his  braces  straining  like  hawsers” 

— “As  he  ate,  the  house  grew  smaller.” 

— “his  gusty  supper” 

— “He  billowed  out  over  the  furniture.” 


6.  Point  out  that  Thomas  refers  to  his  aunt  as 
“small  and  silk.”  Ask  students  what  they  think 
he  meant  by  this.  What  kind  of  person  would 
they  describe  as  “burlap,”  “velvet,”  “denim?” 

7.  Ask  students  how  they  think  Thomas'  aunt 
moved  when  she  “sleaked”  out  of  the  room. 
How  did  Thomas  make  up  this  word? 

8.  Have  students  make  drawings  of  their  idea  of 
Thomas’  aunt  and  uncle. 

9.  Ask  students  to  imagine  a  dinner  table 
conversation  between  Dylan  Thomas’  uncle 
and  aunt.  Have  students  write  out  the  dialogue, 
as  they  imagine  it,  and  then  have  them  work 
with  a  partner  in  acting  it  out.  Ask  the  students 
how,  given  the  description  of  the  two 
characters,  they  feel  the  pair  might 
communicate.  What  words,  sounds,  gestures 
would  they  use? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  describe  characters  in  a  style 

similar  to  that  of  Dylan  Thomas 

1 .  Ask  students  if  they  think  Dylan  Thomas  has 
exaggerated  the  characters  or  appearances  of 
his  uncle  and  aunt.  Why  would  he  do  this?  Is 
the  exaggeration  overdone?  Why  do  we 
exaggerate? 

2.  Ask  students  whether  they  think  Dylan  Thomas 
had  an  affection  for  his  uncle  and  aunt.  What 
evidence  must  they  judge  to  find  the  answer  to 
this? 

3.  Ask  students  what  reaction  they  think  the  uncle 
and  aunt  would  have  had  to  reading  the 
description  Thomas  wrote.  Ask  students  what 
reaction  they  would  have  to  reading  such  a 
description  of  themselves. 

4.  Ask  students  to  choose  relatives  of  their  own 
who  could  be  described  in  the  same  style  as 
Thomas  does  his  uncle  and  aunt.  Have 
students  suggest  words  and  phrases  which 
could  be  used  to  describe  the  relatives  they 
have  chosen.  Write  these  lists  on  the 
chalkboard.  Ask  students  to  make  a  note  of  a 
setting  which  would  be  suitable  for  the 
individual  involved. 

5.  Have  students  write  a  descriptive  paragraph  of 
the  character  they  have  chosen,  in  imitation  of 
the  Thomas  description. 
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Activity  3 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  collect  other  favorite  character 

descriptions 

1 .  Ask  students  to  suggest  other  good  character 
descriptions  which  they  have  enjoyed  reading. 
Those  who  particularly  enjoy  reading  can  be 
useful  here.  Have  students  bring  to  class  their 
favorite  character  descriptions  to  be  read  to  the 
other  students. 

2.  Bring  to  class  and  read  some  of  the  famous 
character  descriptions  by  Charles  Dickens, 
such  as  those  of  Miss  Havisham  and  the 
lawyer  Jaggers  in  Great  Expectations, 
Wemmick  and  Mr.  Dick  in  David  Copperfield, 
Fagan  in  Oliver  Twist,  and  Scrooge  from  A 
Christmas  Carol. 

3.  Ask  students  to  suggest  which  one  of  these  is 
most  successful. 

—  How  do  they  compare  with  the 
descriptions  of  Dylan  Thomas? 

— Which  one  do  they  prefer  and  why? 

—  Pick  out  words  and  phrases  which  are 
particularly  vivid  in  creating  an  image  of 
the  character.  Note  the  importance  of 
details  in  conveying  the  sense  of  a 
character. 

4.  Students  might  also  enjoy  some  of  the 
descriptions  of  Falstaff  which  are  in  Henry  IV, 
Part  1.  In  Scene  4  of  Act  II,  for  example,  there 
are  some  entertaining  insults  in  lines  462  to 
476  and  lines  490  to  510. 

5.  Have  students  discuss  the  particular  strengths 
of  each  one  of  these  descriptions.  Which  is  the 
most  appealing  to  them?  Why? 

Activity  4 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  describe  people  in  photos  on  page 

185 

1 .  Ask  each  student  to  pick  out  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  one  of  the  faces  in  the 
photographs.  Discuss  what  physical  features 
usually  show  character  most  clearly. 

2.  Have  students  write  down  words  and  phrases 
which  most  effectively  describe  the  character 
they  find  most  interesting.  Suggest  the  use  of 


metaphors  as  a  way  of  describing  character. 
Students  should  be  thinking  of  personality 
traits  as  well  as  physical  appearance. 

3.  Ask  students  to  decide  on  a  background  or 
setting  which  is  suitable  for  the  character  they 
have  chosen.  What  kind  of  activity,  job  or 
pastime  would  the  character  be  involved  in? 

4.  Ask  students  to  organize  and  write  their 
character  descriptions,  keeping  in  mind  the 
need  for  a  strong  topic  sentence  and 
conclusion. 

Extension  Activity/writing  character 

descriptions  from  photographs 

Viewing,  writing,  reading,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Work  with  students  to  build  up  a  classroom 
collection  of  photo  and  painted  portraits.  These 
might  include  the  formal  portraits  of  Karsh  or 
Richard  Avedon,  the  informal  candid  shots  to 
be  found  in  Life  magazine,  and  such 
collections  as  The  Family  of  Man.  More  bizarre 
works  can  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Diane 
Arbus.  The  photographs  should  all  be  chosen 
to  provide  useful  material  for  the  writing  of 
character  descriptions. 

2.  Place  a  selection  of  photos  or  paintings  of 
people  on  the  classroom  walls.  Have  students 
take  time  to  look  at  the  photos  carefully.  Ask 
each  student  to  select  one  which  is  intriguing 
enough  to  provide  an  interesting  character 
description. 

3.  Have  students  list  details  which  should  be 
used  in  the  written  description.  These  should 
include  character  traits  as  well  as  the  physical 
features  which  suggest  them.  They  should  also 
include  sufficient  indication  of  setting  to  add  to 
the  character. 

4.  Have  students  organize  the  details  they  have 
listed  into  a  paragraph  or  two  of  written 
description. 

5.  Collect  five  or  six  of  the  written  descriptions 
and  have  enough  copies  made  to  distribute  to 
all  students.  Have  students  read  each 
description.  Have  the  class  discuss  the 
success  of  each  description.  (Note:  students’ 
names  should  be  left  off  the  copies,  to  avoid 
potential  embarrassments.) 

—  How  were  details  conveyed? 

— How  well  were  character  insights  shown? 
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— Was  there  a  strong  sense  of  the  setting? 

— Can  students  pick  out  the  photograph  on 
which  each  of  the  descriptions  was 
based? 

Extension  Activity/writing  character  sketches 

using  classmates 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Explain  to  students  that  when  an  artist  paints  a 
portrait,  he/she  tries  to  bring  the  person’s 
character  out  by  examining  the  face,  hands, 
posture,  etc.  We  always  make  assumptions 
about  people’s  personalities  by  merely  looking 
at  their  faces. 

2.  Have  each  student  take  a  partner,  someone 
he/she  doesn’t  know  well. 

3.  Instruct  the  student  to  examine  his/her 
classmate  and  write  a  description  of  the  face, 
hands,  bone  structure,  posture,  etc.  Have  the 
students  try  to  make  judgements  about  the 
person  merely  by  their  physical  appearance. 

4.  Mix  the  character  sketches  up  and  have  the 
other  students  read  them  out  loud.  The  rest  of 
the  class  might  guess  who  is  being  described. 
A  discussion  might  follow  regarding  the  truth  of 
the  character  sketch.  Can  we  pass  judgements 
on  people  that  easily?  Why  or  why  not? 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  186  and  187 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  write  poetry  in  the  style  of  archy 

1 .  Choose  two  different  students  in  the  class  to 
read  the  poem  out  loud. 

2.  Ask  students  to  sum  up  the  idea  of  “the  hen 
and  the  oriole”  in  one  sentence. 

3.  Bring  to  class  one  of  the  collections  about 
archy  by  Don  Marquis  and  read  several 
selections  to  students. 

4.  Point  out  that  archy’s  poem  philosophizes  on 
life.  Archy  looks  at  a  situation  and  draws 
conclusions  from  it  which  could  apply  to  many 
situations.  Ask  students  to  think  of  people  they 
know  who  do  the  same  kind  of  thing. 


5.  Suggest  several  topics  which  might  produce  a 
similar  poem,  for  example: 

— “Life  is  like  a  head  of  cabbage  (or  a 
banana).” 

— “Home  is  where  the  heart  is.” 

— “No  quarter  asked,  none  given.” 

— “People  who  are  wrong  usually  lose  their 
tempers.” 

— “Old  soldiers  never  die,  they  just  fade 
away.” 

6.  Have  students  discuss  each  of  the  statements. 
Assist  them  in  their  discussion  by  asking  for 
their  reactions  to  the  statements.  As  these  are 
given,  write  them  on  the  chalkboard  and  ask 
students  to  underline  key  words.  Ask  them  to 
think  about  the  key  words,  whether  they  agree 
with  them  or  not,  and  what  ideas  could  be 
developed  out  of  them.  They  can  initially  write 
their  poem  in  paragraph  form  if  this  is  easier  for 
them.  Ask  each  student  to  select  one  of  them 
and  write  a  poem  based  on  it  which  is  in  the 
style  of  “the  hen  and  the  oriole.”  Note  the  free 
verse  form,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  capital  letters 
and  punctuation.  Note  also  that  the  sense  of 
the  poem  is  always  clear  nevertheless. 

7.  Have  students  pin  their  poems  on  the 
classroom  bulletin  board.  Give  the  class  time 
to  read  all  the  poems,  and  then  have  them 
comment  on  the  ones  which  work  best.  Their 
choice  should  take  into  consideration  how 
close  the  style  of  the  poem  is  to  “the  hen  and 
the  oriole.” 

Extension  Activity/reading  about  other 

creatures  who  express  strong  views  on  life 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Suggest  other  creatures  who  similarly  express 
their  views  about  life.  These  might  include  the 
caterpillar  in  Alice  in  Wonderland,  the  Cheshire 
Cat  and  the  White  Knight  in  Through  the 
Looking  Glass,  and  the  spider  in  Charlotte's 
Web.  Read  students  excerpts  from  these 
works  to  acquaint  them  with  the  characters. 

2.  Have  students  discuss  the  way  in  which  each 
of  these  characters  expresses  its  view  of  life. 

3.  Ask  students  why  they  think  authors  develop 
such  characters.  Does  it  make  it  easier  to 
express  serious  thoughts  about  life  in  an 
interesting  way?  Why  or  why  not? 
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4.  Go  over  the  monologue  form  with  the  students. 
Have  each  student  select  one  of  the  characters 
or  a  character  from  a  story  they  have  read,  and 
talk  through  a  brief  monologue  in  which  the 
character  expresses  his/her  views  on  one  of 
the  statements  in  the  previous  activity.  Have 
students  then  write  it  up  in  monologue  form. 

5.  Have  students  share  these  monologues  with 
the  class. 

PAGES  188  and  189 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  language 

clues  in  understanding  a  nonsense  poem 

1 .  You  could  divide  the  poem  up  into  verses  and 
have  a  different  student  read  each  verse  or  you 
might  have  groups  of  students  reading 
together. 

2.  Ask  students  if  they  found  the  poem  hard  to 
understand  at  first,  as  Alice  did  in  the  Through 
the  Looking  Glass.  Why?  Was  it  easier  to 
understand  the  second  or  third  time  they  read 
it?  What  language  clues  helped  them? 

3.  Have  students  discuss  what  happens  in  the 
poem.  Do  all  the  students  understand  the 
poem  in  the  same  way?  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Ask  students  to  describe  a  Jabberwock.  What 
does  it  mean  when  someone  “talks 
Jabberwocky?” 

5.  Ask  students  why  they  think  Lewis  Carroll 
wrote  a  poem  using  such  strange  words. 

6.  Ask  students  if  they  think  the  poem  is  written  in 
English.  Why  or  why  not? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  develop  sensitivity  to  use  of 

language  through  a  nonsense  poem 

1 .  Ask  students  if  they  would  have  liked  to  write 
the  poem.  Why?  Why  might  Lewis  Carroll  have 
enjoyed  writing  “Jabberwocky?” 

2.  Point  out  that  this  poem  is  one  of  the  most 
enjoyed  of  any  in  the  language.  How  can  it  be 
so  popular  and  at  the  same  time  full  of 


“nonsense”  words?  What  other  examples  do 
students  know  of  Lewis  Carroll’s  poetry? 

3.  Ask  students  what  evidence  they  have  of 
Carroll’s  enjoyment  in  writing  the  poem.  What 
would  be  enjoyable  about  playing  with  words 
as  he  does?  What  limits  are  there  to  making  up 
words? 

4.  Ask  students  to  pick  out  the  words  he  has  used 
which  they  particularly  enjoy.  List  them  and 
give  reasons  for  their  enjoyment. 

5.  Ask  students  to  each  make  their  own  picture  of 
a  Jabberwock. 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  dramatize  “Jabberwocky” 

1 .  This  could  be  done  as  a  class  activity  or  a 
group  activity.  If  the  whole  class  works 
together,  this  would  allow  for  more  attention 
being  given  to  the  individual  details  which  have 
dramatic  possibilities. 

2.  Have  the  class  prepare  a  performance  of 
“Jabberwocky.”  Make  suggestions  about  the 
kinds  of  details  students  should  think  about, 
and  the  language  they  should  try  to  make  the 
most  of: 

— How  do  slithy  toves,  borogroves,  and 
mome  raths  look  and  sound? 

— How  can  you  act  out  the  Jubjub  bird  and 
the  frumious  Bandersnatch? 

— How  can  the  Jabberwock  be  portrayed?  It 
may  be  preferable  to  involve  more  than 
one  student  in  the  Jabberwock  portrayal. 
Some  ideas  might  arise  out  of  the 
illustrations  done  in  the  previous  activity. 
Note  the  need  to  have  sounds  which  are 
“burbling”  and  “whiffling.” 

— What  simple  costumes  can  be  prepared 
for  all  the  creatures? 

— What  other  sounds  could  be  used  to 
make  the  performance  more 
entertaining? 

— What  will  the  hero  look  like?  What  is 
“uffish  thought?”  What  is  a  “vorpal 
sword?” 

3.  You  might  mention  the  following  as 
suggestions  for  performance  techniques  for 
student  groups: 
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— one  or  two  students  read  while  others  act 
it  out 

— students  act  out  words  while  others  make 
sound  effects 

— a  dramatic  reading  of  the  poem  with  a 
chorus  and  students  choosing  various 
parts 

4.  If  several  versions  of  “Jabberwocky”  have 
been  prepared  by  several  groups,  they  could 
be  performed  for  the  rest  of  the  class.  If  the 
class  has  worked  together  on  one  version,  the 
performance  could  be  given  for  other  classes 
or  the  whole  school. 

Activity  4 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  develop  ability  to  comprehend 

written  descriptions  visually 

1 .  Have  students  read  over  the  poems  and 
stories  they  have  written  for  number  seven  on 
page  189.  Several  students  could  read  their 
work  aloud  to  the  class. 

2.  Have  students  comment  on  the  words  which 
have  combined  to  make  up  the  name  of  the 
creature  they  have  written  about.  What  other 
words  have  gone  into  the  name? 

3.  Ask  students  to  speculate  about  the 
personality  of  the  creature,  again  based  on  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  creature. 

4.  Ask  students  to  make  a  detailed  illustration, 
taking  into  account  all  that  has  gone  into  the 
creature’s  name. 

5.  Have  students  post  their  stories  or  poems,  with 
illustrations  attached,  to  have  the  class 
comment. 

PAGES  190  to  194 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  write  dialogue  based  on  a  model 

and  dramatize 

1 .  Read  the  first  part  of  Dear  Rat  to  the  students 
and  then  let  them  continue  on  their  own. 

2.  Ask  students  what  stories  they  have  read  or 
seen  on  television  which  have  the  same  kind  of 
dialogue  as  “Dear  Rat.” 


3.  Ask  students  what  they  think  is  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  story. 

4.  Using  the  language  of  the  story  as  a  model, 
ask  students  to  write  their  own  version  of  the 
rest  of  the  dialogue  between  Groge  and 
Snatch  at  the  end  of  the  selection. 

Activity  2 

Producing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  act  out  aspects  of  the  story  Dear 

Rat 

1 .  Divide  the  class  into  small  groups.  Ask  groups: 

— to  choose  a  scene  from  the  story  and 
rewrite  it  as  a  play.  Andrew’s  narration 
should  be  included  in  the  scene. 

— to  act  out  the  play  each  group  has  written. 
Students  should  think  about  background 
scenery,  costumes,  and  music  which 
would  be  suitable.  You  might  provide  a 
cassette  of  one-minute  excerpts  from 
various  types  of  music.  Students  could 
then  choose,  giving  reasons  for  their 
selection. 

— to  use  the  same  dialogue  and  act  out  the 
play  again,  this  time  having  the 
characters  as  people  rather  than  animals. 

Extension  Activity/developing  the  concept  of 

personification 

Speaking,  listening 

1 .  Have  students  suggest  other  stories  in  which 
the  central  characters  are  animals.  Examples 
might  include  Black  Beauty,  My  Friend  Flicka, 
Beautiful  Joe,  Stuart  Little. 

2.  Ask  students  to  pick  from  the  titles  suggested 
those  stories  in  which  the  animals  behave  like 
real  animals,  not  humans.  Have  students 
comment  as  to  whether  they  prefer  stories  in 
which  the  animals  behave  realistically.  Why  or 
why  not? 

3.  Have  students  discuss  the  advantages  and 
drawbacks  to  stories  which  deal  with  animals  in 
a  realistic  way.  What  is  added  to  the  story? 
What  is  taken  away? 

4.  Have  students  refer  back  to  discussions  on  the 
effect  of  Walt  Disney  on  animal  stories,  which 
took  place  in  Chapters  2  and  3.  Have  they 
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changed  their  minds  since  these 
conversations? 

5.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  effect  of 
telling  young  children  stories  about  animals 
which  have  them  behaving  like  people.  Is  there 
some  harm  in  portraying  animals  which  are  in 
reality  dangerous  to  humans  as  gentle,  comical 
figures?  Why  or  why  not? 

Extension  Activity/dramatizing  the  movement 

and  behavior  of  animals 

Producing,  writing,  viewing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Have  each  student  in  the  class  choose  an 
animal. 

2.  Spread  the  students  out  with  enough  space 
around  the  room.  Tell  each  student  to  choose  a 
location  for  his/her  animal.  They  must  also 
choose  an  activity  for  this  animal.  For  example: 
monkey,  eating,  on  a  tree. 

3.  Now  have  each  student  act  out  the  scene 
making  sure  to  show  clearly  through 
movement  the  location  and  the  activity. 

4.  Now  have  the  students  add  an  adverb  to  the 
activity.  For  example:  monkey,  eating  busily,  on 
a  tree.  The  students  are  to  write  these 
sentences. 

5.  Now  have  each  student  act  out  the  animal 
movement  once  again  using  the  adverb. 

6.  The  rest  of  the  class  is  to  watch  the 
performance  of  each  student.  Have  the 
students  suggest  what  type  of  human  being 
would  move  in  this  way.  For  example,  a 
monkey  eating  busily  might  be  a  very  active, 
rushed  person  or  might  be  a  person  who  is 
greedy. 

7.  After  each  student  has  performed  his/her 
scene  for  the  class,  ask  them  to  attach  a 
character  type  to  his  animal. 

8.  Discuss  with  the  students  the  fact  that  human 
beings  move  and  act  similarly  to  animals.  One 
example  is  in  the  way  they  walk. 

Extension  Activity /writing  animal  stories 

Producing,  writing,  reading 

1 .  Have  the  students  write  a  brief  animal  story  in 
which  either  the  animal  acts  realistically  (told 
from  the  third  person)  or  the  animal  is  made  to 
look  human  (first  person  point  of  view). 


2.  Instruct  the  students  before  they  begin  to 
choose  a  setting  and  a  situation. 

3.  After  the  students  are  finished  writing  their 
stories,  they  can  exchange  stories  for  silent 
reading  in  groups. 

PAGE  195 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 

Using  characterization 

Objective:  to  understand  the  role  of 

characterization  in  story  writing 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  incorporate  complete  character 

descriptions 

1 .  Read  to  the  class  various  character 
descriptions  from  this  chapter  and  from  other 
sources,  which  students  can  use  as  models  for 
their  own  writing.  Have  students  discuss  the 
relative  merits  of  each  writer’s  method  of 
describing  character. 

2.  Have  students  discuss  the  ways  in  which  they 
get  to  know  a  person.  They  might  include: 

— physical  appearance:  size,  weight, 
proportions,  clothes,  unusual  features 

— gestures,  walk,  characteristic  poses  or 
habits 

— way  of  life,  activities,  jobs,  living  space 

— speech:  characteristic  sentences  or 
phrases,  favorite  stories,  oddities  of 
speech,  accent 

— what  others  say  about  the  person, 
reputation 

— adventures  the  person  has  had  and  how 
he/she  reacted  to  them 

— beliefs,  manners,  how  he/she  treats 
others 

Point  out  that  in  a  written  character  description, 
some  of  these  will  be  more  important  than 
others. 

3.  Recall  for  students  the  relative  they  chose  in 
the  second  activity  in  this  chapter.  They  could 
also  select  some  other  subject  whom  they 
know  well.  Have  students  make  lists  of  words, 
phrases,  or  sentences  under  the  headings 
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suggested  above.  Remind  them  of  the  models 
which  have  been  read,  and  the  use  of  vivid 
language  including  metaphors  and  other 
figures  of  speech.  Point  out  the  need  for  detail, 
but  the  danger  of  repetition. 

4.  Ask  students  to  think  about  a  setting  which 
would  be  suitable  for  the  characters  they  are 
describing.  They  might  also  use  a  story  about 
the  character  as  a  way  of  showing  what  the 
character  is  like. 

5.  Have  students  write  the  character  description 
in  the  way  planned,  using  the  rough  work  they 
have  already  done.  Point  out  the  need  to  focus 
on  two  or  three  main  ideas  to  sustain  the  unity 
of  the  writing.  What  is  the  most  important 
impression  they  want  to  leave  with  the  reader? 

6.  Five  or  six  of  the  finished  descriptions  could  be 
copied  and  distributed  to  the  class  for 
comment. 

PAGE  196 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Using  compound  sentences 

Objective:  to  understand  the  uses  of 

compound  sentences 

Activity  1 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  combine  sentences  using 

connectives 

1 .  Ask  students  to  rewrite  each  of  the  following 
sentences,  using  the  connectives  “but”  and 

“or:” 

— Don  brought  some  peaches  and  he 
brought  cake. 

—  I  can  go  on  the  bus  and  I  can  take  the 
subway. 

— The  lady  took  the  flowers  and  she  threw 
them  away. 

— He  was  running  across  the  street  and  the 
car  hit  him. 

— You  take  the  high  road  and  I’ll  take  the  low 
road. 

— George  is  sixteen  and  Mary  is  ten  years 
younger. 

— He  is  my  brother  and  he  is  also  my  best 
friend. 


2.  Have  students  comment  on  the  way  in  which 
the  meaning  changes  through  using  different 
connectives. 

3.  Have  students  comment  on  which  connective 
works  best  with  each  sentence.  Are  there  other 
connectives  which  might  make  the  sentences 
even  clearer? 

PAGE  197 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

Using  colons 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the 

uses  of  the  colon 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  talk  about  and  use  the  colon 

1 .  Point  out  to  students  that  the  word  “following” 
is  often  a  signal  that  a  colon  will  be  used.  What 
other  signals  do  they  know  of  that  have  a 
similar  meaning? 

2.  Ask  students  to  read  over  their  own  recent 
work.  In  what  situations  could  they  have  used  a 
colon?  What  would  the  advantages  have 
been? 

3.  A  colon  can  also  be  used  to  show  the 
relationship  between  two  parts  of  a  compound 
sentence: 

— My  sister  has  two  choices:  she  can  fail  her 
exams  or  she  can  pass. 

— When  I  turned  the  corner,  I  was  amazed: 
there  was  a  truck  overturned  in  the  ditch. 

Ask  students  to  explain  what  the  colon  does  in 
these  examples. 

4.  Have  students  write  sentences  which  illustrate 
each  use  of  the  colon  that  they  have  learned 
about  in  this  chapter. 

5.  Have  several  students  write  their  sentences  on 
the  chalkboard  and  ask  the  class  to  comment. 
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11 /CHAIN  UP  FOR 
TAILOR-MADES 

This  chapter  focuses  on  disasters  of  varying 
importance  which  have  taken  place  in  Canada 
and  elsewhere.  Pictures,  personal  accounts, 
news  briefs,  ballads  and  poems  assist  students  in 
exploring  this  theme,  using  several  avenues. 
Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  understanding  coined  “disaster”  expressions 
to  build  vocabulary 

•  using  time-order  connectives  in  narrative 
paragraphs 

•  using  connectives 

•  writing  news  articles 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  198  and  199 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  use  theme  materials  as  a 
springboard  for  discussion 

1 .  Have  students  examine  the  photos.  Ask 
students  what  is  happening  in  each.  What  kind 
of  disaster  is  pictured? 

2.  Students  who  have  had  first-hand  experience 
with  any  events  similar  to  those  pictured  could 
tell  the  rest  of  the  class. 

— What  was  the  initial  impact? 

—  How  did  it  change  the  normal  pattern  of 
life? 

—  How  permanent  was  the  damage  done? 
Were  people  hurt? 

— What  dangers  or  risks  were  there? 

— How  did  people  overcome  the  disruption? 

3.  Point  out  that  the  disasters  pictured  occurred 
in  different  settings.  Ask  students  to  identify 
the  location  of  each. 

— What  makes  each  event  dangerous  in  its 
particular  location? 

— What  is  the  consequence  of  each? 

— What  is  the  permanent  result  of  each? 
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—  How  might  the  effects  be  avoided,  or  the 
disaster  itself  prevented? 

4.  Have  students  describe  some  recent  disasters 
that  have  occurred. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  levels  of 

meaning  of  “disaster” 

1 .  Tell  students  that  Plutarch  was  a  Greek  writer 
who  lived  around  100  A.D.  Have  students 
rewrite  the  quotation  on  page  1 98  the  way  they 
think  Plutarch  might  have  expressed  it  if  he 
were  living  now. 

2.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  what  makes  a 
disaster.  Can  an  event  which  causes  no  loss  of 
life  be  called  a  disaster? 

3.  Ask  students  to  talk  about  the  effect  of  a  river 
near  their  homes  overflowing  during  a  heavy 
storm. 

— Under  what  circumstances  would  this  be 
a  disaster? 

—  How  would  such  a  flood  be  disastrous  to 
the  following:  a  plumber,  an  elderly  man 
living  alone,  a  baby  sitter  looking  after  a 
three-year-old  child,  and  a  fruit-store 
owner? 

4.  Ask  students  to  describe  disasters  which  have 
occurred  in  their  community.  Were  any  of  them 
disasters  to  the  students  themselves?  Why? 

5.  Ask  students  if  they  think  it  would  be  a  disaster 
if  they  failed  a  math  test.  Why  or  why  not? 

What  other  personal  happenings  might  be 
considered  disastrous  for  only  one  person? 

6.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  which  of  the 
following  situations  would  be  disastrous  to 
them?  to  someone  they  know?  Why? 

— loss  of  a  pet 

— breakdown  of  the  family  car  on  the  first 
day  of  a  motoring  vacation 

— destruction  of  a  tree  in  your  yard  during  a 
storm 

— loss  of  a  wallet 
— loss  of  a  job 
— failure  at  school 
— theft  of  a  television  set 


— retirement  of  a  favorite  teacher 

7.  Point  out  to  the  class  that  people  often  use  the 
word  “disaster”  in  speaking  about  minor 
unfortunate  events  or  inconveniences. 

— Ask  students  why  some  people  refer  to 
events  such  as  the  ones  listed  above  as 
disasters? 

— Why  do  some  people  say  that  a  disaster 
has  occurred  when  they  break  a  pencil  or 
spill  something  on  themselves? 

—  In  what  other  ways  do  people  use  the 
word  “disaster?” 

8.  Ask  students  whether  they  think  most  people 
they  know  would  panic  or  remain  calm  and  try 
to  help  “in  times  of  disaster  and  ill  fortune .  ” 

9.  Have  students  bring  to  class  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  which  tell  about  the  way 
people  acted  in  emergencies  or  disasters. 
Have  students  comment  on  the  reasons  for 
people  behaving  as  they  did. 

10.  Ask  students  to  write  down  as  many 
synonyms  as  they  can  think  of  for  the  word 
“disaster.”  Have  them  arrange  the  synonyms 
in  order  of  seriousness,  starting  with  the  one 
they  think  is  least  serious. 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  rewrite  poetry  as  prose 

1 .  Bring  to  class  a  recording  of  the  “Ballad  of 
Springhill.”  Ask  students  to  compare  the  effect 
of  reading  the  words,  with  hearing  the  words 
sung.  What  is  gained  by  hearing  the  ballad 
sung? 

2.  Have  students  comment  on  why  they  think  the 
ballad  form  is  a  suitable  way  of  telling  the  story 
of  the  Springhill  disaster.  What  details  of  the 
event  do  they  learn  through  the  ballad?  What 
important  details,  if  any,  are  left  out? 

3.  Point  out  that,  while  the  ballad  was  written 
quite  recently,  there  are  now  several  versions 
of  it.  Ask  students  why  they  think  this  might 
have  happened? 

4.  Have  students  comment  on  the  repetition  of 
the  last  line  in  each  stanza.  What  does  this  add 
to  the  impact  of  the  ballad? 
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5.  Have  students  write  the  story  of  the  ballad  in 
prose.  Ask  them  to  comment  on  which  of  the 
two  versions  seems  to  be  most  dramatic.  What 
are  the  advantages  of  the  prose  story?  What 
are  the  drawbacks? 

Activity  4 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  viewing 

Objective:  to  research  the  Springhill  disaster 

1 .  Ask  students  to  tell  what  they  know  about  the 
Springhill  mine  disaster,  beyond  what  they 
have  learned  in  the  ballad.  Bring  in  a  map  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  have  students  locate 
Springhill. 

2.  Ask  students  to  find  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  on  the  Springhill  disaster.  There  is  also 
a  good  account  in  Frank  Rasky’s  Great 
Canadian  Disasters. 

3.  Have  students  discuss  the  important  aspects 
of  the  disaster. 

— Why  did  it  occur? 

—  How  many  people  were  involved?  How 
many  escaped? 

— What  other  mishaps  have  occurred  in  the 
same  mine? 

4.  Ask  students  to  find  out  what  has  happened  to 
the  Springhill  mine  since  the  disaster.  What 
has  been  the  effect  on  the  community? 

5.  Have  students  discuss  the  possible  reasons  for 
miners  continuing  to  go  down  a  mine  such  as 
the  one  in  Springhill,  even  though  they  knew  of 
the  dangers  involved.  Ask  students  how  they 
would  react  to  living  in  Springhill  as  part  of  a 
family  who  had  always  worked  in  the  mines. 

Extension  Activity/writing  ballads 

Producing 

1 .  Have  students  work  in  pairs,  writing  ballads 
about  local  disasters  which  they  know  of.  Have 
students  discuss  the  kind  of  music  which  might 
best  accompany  these  ballads. 

2.  Several  students  might  read  or  perform  their 
ballads  for  the  class.  Have  the  class  comment 
on  the  mood  of  these  ballads,  as  compared  to 
the  mood  in  the  “Ballad  of  Springhill.” 


Extension  Activity/reading  and  hearing  the 

ballad  “The  Wreck  of  the  Edmund  Fitzgerald” 

and  comparing  it  to  the  “Ballad  of  Springhill” 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

1 .  Bring  to  class  and  play  for  students  a  recording 
of  Gordon  Lightfoot’s  ballad  about  the  Edmund 
Fitzgerald.  Distribute  copies  of  the  words  to 
students. 

2.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  this  ballad,  in 
comparison  to  the  “Ballad  of  Springhill.” 

— Which  one  tells  more  about  the  event? 
How? 

— Which  is  the  more  dramatic  story?  Why? 

— What  are  the  words  and  phrases  in  each 
ballad  which  have  the  greatest  impact? 

— Which  event  was  the  more  disastrous? 
Why? 

3.  Have  students  find  out  more  about  the  sinking 
of  the  Edmund  Fitzgerald.  Ask  them  to 
comment  on  whether  they  think  the  wreck 
would  have  been  as  widely  known  if  the  ballad 
had  not  been  written. 

4.  Ask  students  to  begin  collecting  the  names  of 
other  ballads  about  famous  disasters  or  other 
events.  They  could  add  to  this  collection  in  the 
course  of  the  study  of  this  chapter. 

Extension  Activity/reading  and  viewing  How 

Green  Was  My  Valley 

Viewing,  reading,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Bring  to  class  and  read  selections  from  Richard 
Llewellyn’s  novel  How  Green  Was  My  Valley. 
Students  would  also  enjoy  seeing  the  movie 
made  from  the  book,  if  it  were  available  either 
on  local  television  channels  or  for  showing  in 
the  classroom. 

2.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  way  of  life 
depicted  in  the  story.  What  hazards  were  faced 
by  the  coal  miners?  What  attitudes  towards 
danger  were  held  by  the  miners  and  their 
families?  Have  students  discuss  examples  of 
these  attitudes  which  emerged  in  the  story. 

3.  Ask  students  to  suggest  people  they  know  who 
possess  qualities  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
characters  in  the  story.  How  did  they  develop 
those  qualities? 
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4.  Ask  students  to  suggest  other  occupations 
which  might  help  develop  character  and 
strength. 

Extension  Activity/reading  about  the  Halifax 

Explosion  from  various  points  of  view 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Have  students  choose  one  of  these  three 
accounts  of  the  Halifax  explosion  to  read: 

— Barometer  Rising  (New  Canadian  Library, 
McClelland  and  Stewart),  by  Hugh 
MacLennan,  the  excerpt  on  pages  1 50  to 
1 52,  describing  the  actual  explosion 

— Frank  Rasky’s  Great  Canadian  Disasters, 
pages  1 43  to  1 65  (Longman) 

— The  Town  That  Died  (McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson  Limited)  by  Michael  J.  Bird 

2.  When  they  have  read  one  of  the  accounts  of 
the  explosion,  have  students  study  the  causes 
and  effects  of  the  disaster. 

— What  was  the  immediate  reason  for  the 
accident  which  resulted  in  the  explosion? 
Could  it  have  been  avoided? 

—  How  long  did  it  take  for  people  to  find  out 
about  the  accident?  How  many  knew 
about  the  danger  of  explosion? 

—  How  many  people  were  affected? 

— What  damage  was  done  to  the  city  of 
Halifax? 

— What  were  the  long-term  aftereffects  of 
the  explosion? 

—  How  would  you  feel  if  you  had  been 
there? 

— What  individual  incident  was  most 
intriguing  to  the  students? 

3.  Have  students  discuss  the  particular  point  of 
view  taken  by  the  account  they  read.  Which 
version  was  the  most  interesting?  The 
references  suggested  include  fictionalized 
accounts  and  collections  of  eyewitness 
reports.  What  reasons  can  the  students  give 
for  their  choice? 

4.  Based  on  what  they  have  read,  ask  students  to 
write  a  diary  entry  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
of  the  survivors  of  the  explosion. 


Extension  Activity/reading  and  writing  about 

and  dramatizing  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic 

Reading,  viewing,  speaking,  listening, 

producing 

1 .  Ask  students  what  they  know  about  the  sinking 
of  the  Titanic . 

— When  did  it  happen? 

— What  caused  the  sinking? 

—  How  much  loss  of  life  was  involved? 

— Why  was  the  event  so  famous? 

2.  Students  might  be  interested  in  hearing  or 
reading  excerpts  from  Walter  Lord’s 
documentary  book  The  Sinking  of  the  Titanic. 
Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  way  in  which 
people  on  board  the  ship  reacted  when  they 
discovered  it  was  going  down.  With  which 
reaction  are  they  most  sympathetic?  Which 
reaction  most  surprises  them? 

3.  Write  the  following  scenes  on  the  board: 

— the  conversation  between  the  captain  and 
his  officers  on  the  bridge 

— the  passengers  gathered  in  the  main 
lounge  of  the  ship 

— a  family  asleep  in  their  cabin 

— the  builder  of  the  ship  meeting  with 
officers  of  the  Cunard  company  who 
owned  the  ship 

— the  members  of  the  ship  s  orchestra, 
playing  until  the  ship  went  down 
Choose  one  topic  and  talk  it  through  with  the 
students.  Make  notes  on  the  board  as  ideas 
come  from  the  students. 

4.  Divide  the  class  up  into  groups  of  five  or  six. 
Assign  each  group  a  scene  from  the  list  above. 
First  have  each  group  briefly  discuss  issues 
which  might  have  come  up  regarding  their 
particular  scene.  Each  group  is  to  organize  a 
scene  based  around  the  topic.  After  each 
group  has  practiced,  it  is  to  perform  its  scene 
for  the  class. 

Extension  Activity /dramatizing  famous 

disasters 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Bring  to  class  and  play  the  recording  of  Orson 
Welles’  famous  1 937  radio  broadcast  of  War  of 
the  Worlds.  Talk  about  the  reaction  at  the  time 
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of  the  original  broadcast.  Ask  for  students  to 
comment  on  the  play. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  groups.  Have  each  group 
research  one  of  the  following  disasters: 

— the  San  Francisco  earthquake 

— the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  buried  the 
city  of  Pompeii 

— the  flooding  of  the  city  of  Venice 

— the  burning  of  the  S.S.  Noronic  in  Toronto 
harbor  in  1943 

— Three-Mile  Island  nuclear  accident 

—  Mexican  oil  well  spill,  1979 

— Kurdistan  oil  tanker  wreck  and  spill,  1 979 

— Mississauga  train  wreck  and  evacuation, 
1979 

— Winnipeg  flood,  1951  (or  Morris, 
Manitoba,  1979) 

—  North  Sea  drilling  platform  collapse,  1980 

— the  Newfoundland  sealing  disaster  of 
1914 — have  students  read  Cassie 
Brown’s  Death  on  Ice,  which  describes 
the  event  in  detail 

— World  Cup  yachting  disaster,  1 979 

3.  Ask  each  group  to  find  out  the  following: 

— What  caused  the  disaster? 

— What  was  the  effect? 

—  How  many  people  lost  their  lives? 

— What  were  the  long-term  results? 

— What  was  the  significance  of  the  event? 

— What  incidents  were  particularly 
intriguing? 

—  How  did  the  people  involved  react? 

4.  Ask  each  group  to  prepare  a  sound 
dramatization  of  the  disaster  based  on  their 
research.  Suggest  that  the  groups  follow  the 
style  of  the  Orson  Welles  broadcast,  in 
preparing  the  scripts.  When  they  have 
completed  the  work,  have  each  group  tape 
record  its  production,  and  play  it  for  the  class. 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  200 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  “disaster 
lingo”  and  its  inception 

1 .  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  way  in  which 
people  worked  together  filling  sandbags  during 
the  Winnipeg  flood.  How  well  did  they  get  along 
with  each  other?  Why? 

2.  Ask  students  to  talk  about  emergencies  they 
have  been  involved  in  with  other  people.  How 
well  did  they  work  together?  In  what  ways  was 
it  similar  to  the  situation  described  on  page 
200?  In  what  ways  was  it  different? 

3.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  effect  of  the 
“disaster  lingo.”  What  might  have  caused  the 
flood  workers  to  make  up  this  lingo?  Why  do 
people  tend  to  look  for  humor  in  the  grimmest 
situations?  Is  this  always  true?  Why  or  why 
not?  In  what  situations  would  humor  be 
inappropriate? 

4.  Ask  students  to  recall  serious  situations  they 
have  been  in  which  gave  rise  to  some  form  of 
humor. 

PAGE  201 

Learning  to  Build  Vocabulary 
Understanding  coined  “disaster” 
expressions 

Objective:  to  create  and  understand  a  lingo 
appropriate  for  a  particular  context 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing 
Objective:  to  list  and  create  disaster  lingo 

1 .  Have  students  find  out  the  origin  of  the  word 
“lingo.”  What  does  it  mean?  Why  is  it  suitable 
in  the  context  of  the  paragraph  on  page  200? 

2.  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  other  examples 
of  disaster  lingo  or  any  other  “special  lingo” 
they  have  heard. 

3.  Have  students  make  up  their  own  disaster 
expressions  which  could  arise  from  other  kinds 
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of  disasters,  such  as  fires,  tornados,  or 
earthquakes. 

4.  Ask  students  to  research  the  Mississauga 
evacuation  of  1979  through  newspaper  and 
magazine  accounts.  What  expressions  came 
out  of  that  event? 

Extension  Activity/understanding  the  purpose 

behind  “lingo” 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Ask  students  to  talk  to  parents  and 
grandparents  about  expressions  which  came 
out  of  World  War  II,  similar  to  the  kind  of 
disaster  lingo  they  have  been  discussing. 
Examples  could  include:  “gone  for  a  Burton,” 
“ditching,”  “pancake,”  “prong,”  “A.W.O.L.,” 
“round  the  bend,”  “shakey-do,”  and  “wizard.” 

2.  Ask  students  to  find  out  the  meanings  of  the 
expressions.  How  would  they  be  used? 

3.  Have  students  discuss  possible  reasons  for 
using  these  expressions  rather  than  the 
literally  correct  ones.  To  what  extent  might  they 
have  helped  people  forget  about  terrifying 
realities  of  the  war? 

PAGES  202  and  203 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  plan  in  a 

logical  and  orderly  manner 

1 .  Ask  students  if  they  think  people  were  right  to 
complain  about  the  military  discipline  imposed 
in  Winnipeg  on  its  flood-workers.  Was  it  a 
necessary  discipline?  What  kind  of  rules  would 
be  essential?  Ask  students  how  they  would 
have  reacted  to  such  regulation. 

2.  Ask  students  what  other  kinds  of 

planning  would  be  involved  beyond  measures 
used  to  keep  back  the  floodwaters  themselves. 
Make  a  class  list  of  the  kinds  of  measures 
which  would  have  to  be  taken  and  the  order  in 
which  they  would  need  to  be  carried  out. 

3.  Have  students  suggest  other  disasters  which 
would  also  require  military  organization.  They 
could  again  refer  to  the  Mississauga 
evacuation  of  1979. 


4.  Ask  students  what  kind  of  penalties  they  think 
would  have  to  be  applied  to  those  who  didn’t 
obey  the  rules  in  a  disaster.  How  severe  would 
they  have  to  be? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  research  and  report  orally  about 

possible  future  disasters 

1 .  Ask  students  to  draw  up  lists  of  disasters  which 
may  come  about.  Have  them  distinguish 
between  those  which  are  caused  by  human 
beings,  and  those  which  could  be  considered 
“acts  of  God.”  Ask  students  what  they  think  is 
meant  by  an  “act  of  God.” 

2.  Have  students  suggest  examples  of  the  two 
kinds  of  disasters.  Nuclear  power  mishaps 
would  be  caused  by  humans.  The  possible 
splitting  off  of  the  San  Andreas  Fault  in 
southern  California  would  be  an  “act  of  God.” 

3.  Ask  students  to  do  some  research  into  the 
possible  causes  of  both  kinds  of  disasters. 

Have  them  discuss  the  possible  consequences 
of  these  disasters.  They  could  present  an  oral 
report  on  their  findings.  Help  them  to  organize 
and  plan  their  materials  for  presentation. 
Discuss  with  them  how  they  might  make  their 
report  effective  (i.e. ,  by  using  the  appropriate 
language  and  sentence  structure,  using 
visuals,  etc.) 

4.  Have  students  suggest  ways  in  which  both 
kinds  of  disasters  could  be  prevented.  Are 
there  some  which  cannot  be  avoided?  How  do 
people  protect  themselves  against  the 
consequences? 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  list  and  research  jobs  in  a  disaster 

area 

1 .  Ask  students  what  they  think  is  meant  by  "a 
state  of  emergency”  or  a  “disaster  area.” 

2.  Ask  students  to  give  examples  of  events  they 
know  of  which  have  led  to  the  declaring  of  a 
state  of  emergency  or  a  disaster  area.  What 
would  have  led  to  such  a  declaration?  Who 
would  make  it?  What  are  the  reasons  for  doing 
so? 
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3.  Have  students  discuss  what  the  results  would 
be  of  making  this  declaration.  What  additional 
help  or  organization  would  come  about? 

4.  Have  students  suggest  the  kinds  of  jobs  which 
would  have  to  be  done  in  a  disaster  area.  Make 
a  list  of  these  jobs  and  have  students  find  out 
what  each  job  would  involve. 

PAGES  204  and  205 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  act  out  the  work  at  a  sandbag-filling 

station 

1 .  Divide  the  class  into  groups.  Ask  each  group  to 
work  together  to  perform  a  mime  show 
depicting  the  activity  at  a  sandbag-filling 
station. 

2.  Discuss  orally  the  following  areas  of  concern 
for  the  groups: 

—  First  write  an  outline  of  the  action  to  be 
included. 

—  Decide  how  many  parts  the  show  will 
have,  and  plan  the  movements  for  each 
section. 

— Decide  what  will  be  used  for  sandbags. 

—  How  will  the  swollen  river  and  the  dike  be 
indicated? 

— What  music  from  the  1 950’s  could  be  used 
as  background? 

— What  kind  of  dancing  would  be  used? 

— What  kind  of  dress  would  be  most 
authentic? 

3.  Have  students  act  out  their  mimes  for  the  rest 
of  the  class. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  write  about  feelings  surrounding  a 

crisis 

1 .  Have  students  discuss  how  they  react  to 
emergency  situations.  Ask  them  to  talk  about 
particular  events  and  how  they  responded  to 
them. 

2.  Ask  students  to  find  out  what  “adrenalin”  is. 
What  is  its  effect  on  people  when  they  are  in  an 


emergency?  How  does  it  give  you  extra 
energy?  What  other  kinds  of  situations  might 
also  involve  an  injection  of  adrenalin  for  some 
people? 

3.  Ask  students  if  they  think  that  all  people  react 
with  increased  energy  in  an  emergency.  Why 
or  why  not?  Have  them  suggest  examples. 

4.  Have  students  discuss  how  they  feel  after  the 
emergency  situation  is  finished.  What  happens 
to  their  energy  then?  How  long  does  it  take  for 
them  to  get  over  the  crisis  emotionally  and 
physically?  Have  them  write  a  sentence 
describing  each  of  three  stages:  pre-crisis,  the 
moment  they  become  aware  of  a  crisis,  and 
post-crisis.  Encourage  them  to  use  expressive 
verbs  to  differentiate  between  the  moods. 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  about  a  disaster  from  a  serious 

and  a  humorous  point  of  view 

1 .  Ask  students  to  look  up  the  meaning  for 
“disaster.” 

2.  Have  students  talk  about  disasters  or 
emergencies  they  have  been  involved  in.  How 
close  were  they  to  the  actual  event?  How  much 
danger  were  they  in?  How  many  people  were 
affected  by  the  emergency? 

3.  Have  students  discuss  how  serious  the 
disaster  appeared  after  it  was  over.  Was  it  as 
critical  as  it  seemed  at  the  time?  Why  or  why 
not? 

4.  Ask  each  student  to  write  two  brief  accounts  of 
the  disaster  in  which  he/she  was  involved,  one 
serious,  one  humorous.  The  serious  account 
would  concentrate  on  the  central  event  and  its 
dangers  and  consequences.  The  humorous 
might  deal  with  amusing  sidelights  and 
personal  experiences.  Why  do  people  tend  to 
remember  the  funny  things  and  not  the  tragic? 
Is  this  good? 

5.  Have  students  work  in  pairs,  to  read  each 
other’s  accounts.  Have  them  decide  which 
account  seems  most  appropriate  in  each  case. 
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Activity  4 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  generalize  to  related  experience 
from  an  example 

1 .  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  case  of  Lloyd 
Vezey,  who  gave  the  army  permission  to  blow 
up  his  cottage.  Have  them  discuss  whether 
they  would  be  prepared  to  do  the  same  thing 
as  Mr.  Vezey.  Would  they  expect  a  reward  for 
such  a  sacrifice?  Would  they  expect  to  be 
reimbursed  following  the  emergency?  What 
would  be  the  most  important  reason  to  allow 
the  army  to  have  its  way? 

2.  Ask  students  to  tell  about  instances  they  know 
of  which  have  involved  similar  sacrifices  by 
individuals.  Ask  them  to  talk  to  parents  or 
grandparents  about  their  own  experiences  in 
this  area.  What  were  the  reactions  to  these 
sacrifices?  How  did  the  people  making  the 
sacrifice  feel? 

3.  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  the  kinds  of 
circumstances  which  could  involve  people 
having  to  give  up  things  for  a  general  good. 
This  list  could  include  the  disasters  already 
spoken  of,  and  also  the  more  general  disaster 
of  war.  Students  could  again  find  out  from  the 
experience  of  members  of  their  families  the 
attitudes  people  have  during  wartime  to 
individual  sacrifice  for  the  general  good. 

PAGES  206  and  207 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 

Using  time-order  connectives  in  narrative 

paragraphs 

Objective:  to  use  time-order  words  as  signals 
for  correct  ordering  of  events 

Activity  1 

Writing,  speaking,  listening,  reading 
Objective:  to  use  time  connectives 

1 .  First  discuss  and  then  ask  students  to  write  a 
paragraph  telling  of  their  activities  the  previous 
evening. 

2.  Write  the  following  paragraph  on  the 
chalkboard: 

The  sight  of  the  cottage  in  amongst  the 
trees  made  Eleanor’s  eyes  shine.  It  had 


been  three  years  since  she  had  last  been 
there.  Now  she  was  finally  back  in  the  place 
she  loved  best.  For  two  summers  she  had 
been  taking  special  courses  to  help  her  get 
through  school  faster.  Then  in  June  she  had 
graduated  and  was  able  to  look  forward  to  a 
proper  holiday  again.  As  early  as  last 
Christmas,  she  had  begun  to  talk  to  her 
father  about  her  plans  for  July.  And  now  they 
were  beginning  to  unfold.  This  morning  she 
had  awakened  early,  finished  packing  and 
gobbled  down  her  breakfast.  When  her 
father  was  ready,  he  drove  her  to  the  airport, 
where  she  had  only  a  short  wait  for  the 
plane.  The  air  trip  took  only  two  hours,  but 
then  there  were  another  two  hours  on  the 
bus.  Her  grandfather  met  her  at  the  small 
bus  depot,  gave  her  a  big  hug  and  then 
walked  with  her  down  the  hill  to  the  town 
dock.  Now,  with  her  long  hair  blowing  in  the 
wind,  she  crouched  in  the  bow  of  the  little 
outboard  as  it  drew  closer  to  their  own 
docking  place.  Her  grandmother  was  waiting 
on  the  shore.  The  motor  cut  and  they  drifted 
slowly  in — too  slowly  for  Eleanor.  With  a 
shout,  she  leapt  from  the  boat  too  soon, 
promptly  landed  in  the  water,  and  with  a 
shriek  of  laughter,  called  out:  “Well,  I’m 
home!” 

3.  Ask  students  to  number  the  sentences 
according  to  the  time-order  of  events. 

4.  Have  students  reread  their  own  paragraphs 
and  insert  time  connectives  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so.  Ask  for  students  to  comment 
on  the  difference  in  clarity. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  order  sentences  in  correct  time 

sequence 

1 .  Write  the  following  sentences  on  the 
chalkboard: 

(a)  As  quickly  as  possible,  we  raced  from 
house  to  house,  warning  of  the  danger. 

(b)  Soon  the  thin  trickle  had  become  a  stream 
of  muddy  water. 

(c)  My  father  and  I  had  been  working  on  the 
dike  for  four  days. 

(d)  Finally,  on  Sunday  night,  a  thin  trickle  of 
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water  began  seeping  through  the  bottom 
of  the  dike. 

(e)  In  the  end  the  old  dike  held  and  we  all 
breathed  easier. 

(f)  The  sandbag  team  was  only  two  blocks 
away  from  our  house. 

(g)  In  the  meantime  others  tried  to  plug  the 
hole  in  the  dike,  and  still  more  weary 
workers  began  building  a  new  dike  in  case 
the  old  one  broke  through. 

(h)  Our  neighbor,  Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  team,  shouted  to  me  and  my 
friend,  Fred,  to  warn  all  the  houses  on  the 
street  of  the  new  danger. 

(i)  When  they  saw  what  was  happening,  the 
workers  shouted  back  down  the  line,  and  a 
new  line  of  sandbags  began  only  a  block 
from  our  house. 

(j)  First,  one  sandbag  began  to  be  pushed 
aside,  then  another. 

(k)  Gradually,  the  water  rose  higher  and 
higher. 

2.  Ask  students  to  rearrange  the  sentences  in 
the  correct  order.  (This  order  should  be  as 
follows:  c,  f,  k,  d,  j,  b,  i,  h,  a,  g,  e.) 

3.  Have  students  discuss  how  they  arrived  at  the 
solution.  They  should  be  able  to  focus  on  the 
time-order  words  in  each  sentence.  Ask  them 
which  ones  told  them  immediately  at  what 
point  in  the  account  the  sentences  should  be 
placed. 

PAGES  208  and  209 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  compare  disaster  movies  and  TV. 

news  reports 

1 .  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  the  titles  of 
popular  disaster  movies.  They  might  include 
Jaws,  The  Towering  Inferno,  the  Airport  series, 
Earthquake.  Ask  students  to  talk  about 
disaster  movies  they  have  seen. 

2.  Have  students  comment  on  the  appeal  of 
these  movies. 

— Why  are  people  attracted  to  them? 

—  Is  it  exciting  to  take  part  in  a  disaster, 


without  actually  suffering  the 
consequences?  Why  or  why  not? 

—  Is  there  anything  wrong  about  enjoying  a 
disaster  movie?  If  so,  what  would  it  be? 

3.  Have  students  comment  on  which  of  the 
movies  they  have  seen  is  the  best. 

—  Is  it  the  one  that  is  most  convincing? 

— Do  the  movies  need  to  seem  real?  Why  or 
why  not? 

4.  Have  students  discuss  the  “special  effects” 
used  in  movies.  How  are  they  achieved? 

5.  Have  students  talk  about  the  difference 
between  seeing  a  disaster  movie  and  watching 
T.V.  news  reports  of  a  real  disaster.  Which  is 
more  satisfying?  What  different  feelings  does 
each  produce?  Why? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  explore  the  negative  elements  in  an 

event  with  which  people  identify 

1 .  Describe  to  the  class  the  T.V.  program  “Queen 
for  a  Day,”  in  which  the  winner  was  the  woman 
contestant  who  showed  she  had  the  most 
miserable  life.  Ask  students  to  comment  on 
why  they  think  this  kind  of  program  would  be 
popular  with  viewers.  Would  they  have  enjoyed 
watching  it? 

2.  Ask  students  to  discuss  the  nature  of  gossip.  Is 
it  true  that  gossip  is  mostly  a  discussion  of 
other  people’s  troubles?  Why?  Why  is  this  a 
popular  pastime  for  many  people? 

3.  Ask  students  how  much  time  they  and  their 
friends  spend  in  this  kind  of  gossip.  Is  it  harmful 
in  any  way?  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Ask  students  which  would  make  them  listen 
more  closely:  “The  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me ...  ”  or  “The  worst  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me ...  ”  Why?  Have  the 
students  write  a  short  account  of  the  latter. 
Choose  some  accounts  to  be  read  aloud.  Is 
there  any  pattern  to  the  kinds  of  stories  that 
have  the  greatest  appeal? 

5.  Ask  students  why  they  think  people  like  to  tell 
of  bad  experiences  they  have  had.  Ask 
students  if  they  do  this  themselves?  Why  or 
why  not? 
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Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  viewing 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  the  emphasis 

in  news  coverage  in  the  media 

1 .  Ask  students  to  look  at  daily  newspapers  and 
watch  T.V.  news  reports. 

— How  much  space  or  time  is  taken  up  with 
bad  news?  with  good  news? 

— How  much  time  or  space  is  given  to 
coverage  of  disasters? 

— From  what  they  read  and  hear,  ask 
students  to  suggest  what  news  is. 

2.  Ask  students  what  news  they  think  is  most 
interesting  to  read  about  and  watch  on  T.V. 
Students  could  do  a  survey  on  how  much  news 
is  gained  from  radio,  T.V.,  and  newspapers. 

— Does  the  media  give  too  much  attention  to 
bad  news? 

—  Is  it  true  that  bad  news  sells  newspapers? 
Why  or  why  not? 

— What  would  happen  if  newspapers  and 
T.V.  news  programs  only  reported  good  ’ 
news? 

3.  Ask  students  why  they  think  people  are 
interested  in  disasters  which  occur  a  long  way 
from  their  community.  Is  a  curiosity  about  other 
people’s  misfortunes  a  healthy  interest?  Why 
or  why  not? 

4.  Have  students  suggest  items  which  might  be 
included  in  a  good-news  newspaper  or  T.V. 
news  program. 

5.  Have  students  write  down  points  they  would 
use  to  persuade  a  newspaper  owner  or  T.V. 
station  manager  to  carry  these  good-news 
items. 

Activity  4 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  prepare  appropriate  written  plans  to 

assist  in  a  disaster 

1 .  Ask  students  to  talk  about  their  attitude  toward 
people  who  have  suffered  from  a  disaster. 

Does  it  make  a  difference  if  they  know  the 
people  involved?  Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Ask  students  how  they  would  want  people  to 
react  to  them  if  they  were  involved  in  a 


disaster.  What  attitudes  would  be  most 
helpful — pity,  fear,  identification? 

3.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  kind  of  help 
which  is  most  useful  to  a  community  or 
individual  that  has  been  involved  in  a  disaster. 
How  much  should  the  community  or  individual 
be  expected  to  provide  help  on  their  own? 

4.  Ask  students  to  choose  one  recent  disaster 
which  has  occurred  in  or  near  their  community. 
Have  them  identify  the  kind  of  suffering  which 
was  involved.  What  would  be  the  best  plan  to 
help  the  community  or  individuals  involved? 

5.  Have  students  work  individually  or  in  pairs  to 
write  a  plan  for  helping  those  who  have  been 
the  victims  of  the  disaster. 

PAGES  210  and  211 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  list  useful  attitudes  in  the  face  of 

disaster 

1 .  Have  students  tell  about  any  disasters  they 
have  experienced  similar  to  those  described  on 
pages  210  and  211. 

2.  Ask  students  which  of  these  emergencies  they 
would  find  most  frightening.  Why? 

3.  Ask  students  if  disasters  over  which  they  have 
no  control  are  more  frightening. 

— Which  disasters  on  these  pages  would  fit 
into  that  category? 

— What  kinds  of  disasters  would  be  beyond 
the  control  of  an  individual? 

— How  would  an  earthquake  and  an  air 
crash  compare  in  this  respect? 

Ask  students  to  list  words  which  could  describe 
the  attitude  they  think  would  be  most  helpful  if 
they  were  able  to  foresee  being  involved  in  a 
disaster  over  which  they  had  no  control. 
(Possibilities  are  words  such  as:  calm,  alert, 
prepared,  energetic,  cooperative,  etc.) 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  interview  parents  and  grandparents 

about  disasters 

1 .  Ask  students  to  interview  parents  and 
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grandparents  to  find  out  about  disasters  they 
have  experienced,  such  as  blizzards,  floods, 
explosions,  and  forest  fires. 

2.  Ask  students  to  locate  and  collect  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles,  photographs,  and 
souvenirs  which  tell  something  about  the 
event. 

3.  Have  students  write  the  story  of  the  disaster 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  person  who  was 
involved.  What  kinds  of  details  would  be 
emphasized?  How  aware  was  the  person  of 
the  overall  size  of  the  disaster? 

4.  Have  several  students  read  their  stories  to  the 
class,  using  the  illustrative  material  they  have 
been  able  to  collect. 

PAGES  212  and  213 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 

Using  connectives 

Objective:  to  combine  sentences,  using 

connectives 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  practice  the  use  of  connectives 

1 .  Write  the  following  sentences  on  the 
chalkboard: 

—  My  two-year-old  brother  was  playing 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  swimming  pool. 

He  fell  in  the  water.  My  mother  ran  to  pull 
him  out. 

— The  man  climbed  onto  the  roof  of  his 
house.  He  was  going  to  shovel  the  snow 
off.  He  got  too  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
roof.  He  fell. 

—  It  was  a  beautiful  sunny  day.  George  and  I 
went  walking  on  the  beach.  We  stopped 
to  eat  our  sandwiches  near  the  lifeguards’ 
tower.  We  lay  on  the  sand  to  get  a  sun 
tan. 

— The  kitten  was  playing  with  the  leaves  in 
the  backyard.  The  tomcat  watched  from 
the  porch.  A  few  minutes  passed.  The  tom 
suddenly  attacked  the  kitten  and  bit  it  on 
the  ear.  The  kitten  ran  away. 

—  In  spring  the  earth  gets  warm.  We  plant 
the  snowpeas  first.  They  ripen  in  June. 


They  make  a  tasty  vegetable,  raw  or 
cooked. 

2.  Ask  students  to  rewrite  the  sentences, 
combining  them  where  appropriate,  using  time 
connectives.  Have  them  underline  the 
connectives  used.  Minor  revisions  will  be 
necessary  in  the  sentences. 

3.  Have  several  students  write  their  new 
sentences  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  the  class 
discuss  which  connectives  seem  to  work  best 
in  each  group  of  sentences. 

4.  Ask  students  to  discuss  the  distinction 
between  “when”  and  “whenever.”  How  did  they 
use  these  two  connectives  in  the  sentences 
they  have  written?  Have  the  students  try 
combining  the  same  sentences  using  different 
connectives.  What  differences  in  meaning 
occur  as  a  result? 

5.  Ask  students  to  check  their  own  writing,  done 
in  the  course  of  study  of  this  chapter.  How 
many  of  these  connectives  have  they  used? 

PAGE  214 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

Writing  news  articles 

Objective:  to  research  and  prepare  news 

articles 

Activity  1 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  write  news  articles 

1 .  Ask  students  to  bring  to  class  the  information 
they  collected  on  either  the  Springhill  mine 
disaster,  one  of  the  five  disasters  they 
researched  in  the  final  activity  under  Starting 
Points,  or  the  disaster  in  which  their  parents  or 
grandparents  were  involved. 

2.  Have  students  read  the  news  stories  they  have 
brought  to  class  in  connection  with  other 
activities  in  this  chapter.  They  should  also  read 
carefully  the  material  on  page  214  and  the 
information  on  news  stories  in  the  Handbook. 

3.  Have  each  student  become  a  news  reporter  for 
radio  or  T.V.  and  report  on  a  disaster,  either  the 
main  event,  or  human  interest  story. 

4.  Now  have  each  student  write  several  news 
stories  based  on  the  information  they  have 
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collected  on  one  of  the  disasters.  These  stories 
should  include  one  on  the  main  event  itself, 
and  other  stories  on  interesting  sidelights  or 
human  interest  aspects  of  the  disaster. 

5.  Have  each  student  prepare  and  lay  out  a 
newspaper  page  dealing  with  the  disaster.  The 
pages,  when  completed,  could  be  posted  on 
the  classroom  bulletin  board. 

PAGES  21 5  to  21 9 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  understand  the  vocabulary  in  the 

“The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus” 

1 .  Read  the  poem  to  the  students. 

2.  Put  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard: 
schooner,  smote,  steed,  gale,  spar,  stark, 
billow,  frothed,  amain,  gore,  shrouds. 

3.  Have  each  student  find  one  synonym  for  each 
word  above.  They  may  use  a  dictionary  or  the 
thesaurus. 

4.  Have  the  students  orally  use  each  word  in  a 
sentence. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  compare  characteristics  of  three 

poems 

1 .  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  the  parts  of  the 
story  in  which  the  poet  departed  from  the  true 
story  of  the  Hesperus. 

2.  Have  students  suggest  other  ways  in  which  the 
poet  uses  his  imagination  to  make  the  story 
more  dramatic.  This  could  include  the  use  of 
dialogue  and  the  provision  of  details  about  the 
deaths  of  the  principal  characters. 

3.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  how  these  details 
improve  the  telling  of  the  story.  What  difference 
might  they  notice  between  the  ballad  and  a 
news  story  based  on  the  same  event? 

4.  Have  students  comment  on  the  effect  of  this 
poem,  compared  to  that  of  the  “Ballad  of 
Springhill”  and  “The  Wreck  of  the  Edmund 
Fitzgerald.”  What  characteristics  do  they  all 
have  in  common? 

—  use  of  dialogue 


— gaps  in  the  story 

— a  tragic  ending 

— repetition  of  lines  and  stanzas  for  added 
emphasis 

— use  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  so  that  the 
ballad  could  be  sung. 

In  what  ways  are  they  different? 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening,  producing,  reading 

Objective:  to  write  the  Hesperus  story  in  prose 

1 .  Have  each  student  plan  a  “man  on  the  spot” 
T.V.  or  radio  commentary  on  the  Hesperus 
story.  Choose  several  students  to  tape  the 
report. 

2.  Now  ask  students  to  plan  a  story  in  prose 
which  would  be  based  on  the  events  described 
in  the  poem. 

— What  details  would  be  emphasized? 

—  How  would  the  story  begin? 

— What  advantages  would  there  be  to 
telling  the  story  in  prose? 

— What  would  the  drawbacks  be? 

— Would  the  story  be  told  with  the  same 
time  sequence?  If  not,  what  would  the 
difference  be? 

3.  Have  each  student  write  the  story  in  prose. 
Point  out  the  need  to  make  it  as  exciting  as  the 
poem  is. 

4.  Form  the  class  into  groups  of  four  or  five.  Have 
each  group  choose  the  most  effective  story  in 
the  group. 

5.  Have  the  best  four  or  five  stories  read  to  the 
class.  Ask  the  class  to  discuss  the  difference 
between  the  two  ways  of  telling  the  story. 

Which  works  best  and  is  most  dramatic,  the 
poem  or  the  prose  story? 

Activity  4 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  producing 

Objective:  to  dramatize  “The  Wreck  of  the 

Hesperus” 

1 .  Have  students  plan  a  choral  reading  of  the 
poem  by  giving  groups  different  parts  of  the 
poem.  Questions  to  consider  are: 
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— Which  are  the  solo  parts? 

— Which  parts  would  involve  mime  during 
the  reading? 

—  How  can  the  movement  of  the  sea  be 
mimed? 

— What  sound  effects  and  props  could  be 
used? 

— What  background  music  might  be 
suitable?  Students  might  consider  the 
overture  to  The  Flying  Dutchman  by 
Richard  Wagner. 

2.  You  might  divide  the  poem  into  scenes  and 
have  each  group  present  a  scene  as  a  tableau. 
A  tableau  is  the  scene  or  picture  made  by  one 
or  more  people  posing  silently  without  moving. 

3.  The  class  could  present  its  dramatization  in  the 
school  auditorium  or  the  various  groups  could 
tape  the  choral  reading  and  incorporate  the 
tableau  with  it. 

PAGE  220 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  dramatize  situations  connected  with 

the  blackout 

1 .  Have  each  group  select  one  of  the  following 
situations,  and  act  out  what  the  people 
involved  would  say  or  do  when  the  power  goes 
off.  Have  each  student  in  the  group  choose  a 
character  and  a  specific  reason  for  being  in 
that  place.  React  to  the  situation  the  way  you 
feel  the  character  you  are  playing  would  react. 

— subway  passengers  stuck  in  mid-tunnel  at 
8:00  a.m. 

— trolley  bus  passengers  between  stops  at 
5:00  p.m. 

— a  movie  theater  showing  an  exciting 
disaster  film 

— a  group  of  friends  in  a  restaurant 

— people  waiting  in  their  car  for  a  green  light 
at  a  busy  intersection 

—a  group  of  people  in  an  elevator  in  the  CN 
Tower 

— the  audience  at  a  rock  concert  in  a  big 
auditorium 


— a  roller  coaster  ride  at  an  amusement 
park 

2.  Ask  students  if  they  think  the  blackout  would 
be  a  disaster  for  any  of  the  people  in  the  above 
situations.  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  One  group  could  perform  their  scene  while  the 
class  observes.  Was  the  situation  realistically 
played  by  that  group  of  students?  Instruct  the 
students  who  are  watching  to  observe 
carefully. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  common 

communication  methods 

1 .  Ask  students  what  kind  of  information  would 
need  to  be  passed  around  in  the  case  of  an 
electrical  power  failure. 

2.  Ask  students  to  discuss  how  this  information 
could  be  transmitted.  Point  out  that  most  of  the 
usual  means  of  communication  would  not  be 
available. 

3.  Ask  students  how  information  would  be  passed 
to  the  people  in  the  situations  described  in  the 
last  activity.  What  would  each  group  of  people 
need  to  know?  What  would  be  the 
consequence  of  not  being  able  to  get 
information  to  them? 

4.  Ask  students  what  they  think  would  happen  if 
information  could  not  be  passed  around  to  the 
entire  community  in  such  an  emergency.  How 
would  people  react?  Could  we  go  back  to  doing 
without  electricity  and  have  our  civilization 
survive? 

PAGE  221 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  read  about  and  research  oil  spills 

1 .  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  what  they  think 
are  the  various  causes  of  oil  spills.  Ask  them  to 
bring  to  class  accounts  of  each  kind  of  spill. 

2.  Ask  students  if  any  of  them  have  experienced 
the  effect  of  a  spill.  Have  them  tell  the  rest  of 
the  class  about  the  experience. 

3.  Ask  the  class  where  most  spills  occur.  Why? 
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Are  there  areas  of  the  world  where  oil  spills  are 
not  a  hazard?  Where  are  they? 

4.  Ask  students  to  do  research  to  find  out  how 
widespread  the  effect  of  oil  spills  can  be.  How 
long  would  the  effects  be  felt?  Why? 

5.  Ask  students  if  they  think  oil  spills  have 
become  more  frequent  recently.  Why  would 
this  be  so?  There  may  be  more  than  one 
reason. 

6.  Ask  students  to  find  out  ways  of  preventing  oil 
spills,  or  of  lessening  their  effect.  Have  them 
discuss  what  side  effects  these  measures 
might  have. 

Extension  Activity/researching  various  kinds  of 
pollution 

Speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  students  make  a  list  of  the  different  kinds 
of  pollution  which  can  occur. 

2.  Ask  students  to  find  out  what  can  cause  each 
kind  of  pollution. 

3.  Have  students  list  the  immediate  and 
long-term  harm  which  each  kind  of  pollution 
can  produce.  What  permanent  damage  can  be 
done?  What  is  the  most  serious  form  of 
pollution? 

4.  Ask  students  what  measures  they  think  might 
help  slow  down  the  process  of  pollution  or 
lessen  its  effects. 

5.  Have  students  prepare  and  write  news  stories 
focusing  on  particular  examples  of  pollution 
which  they  know  about.  The  stories  should 
indicate  the  cause,  the  consequences,  and  the 
kind  of  pollution  involved. 

6.  Have  students  post  their  stories  on  the 
classroom  bulletin  board  as  part  of  an 
anti-pollution  display.  They  could  be 
accompanied  by  photographs  and  other 
illustrations. 

PAGE  222 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  become  aware,  through  discussion 
and  research,  of  the  steps  taken  to  solve 
pollution  problems 

1 .  Ask  students  to  find  out  about  steps  being 


taken  by  governments  to  fight  pollution  in  their 
community.  Are  these  steps  effective  enough? 
What  else  could  be  done? 

2.  Ask  students  to  find  out  what  provincial  or 
federal  programs  are  doing  about  pollution.  Do 
they  encroach  on  people’s  freedom  in  any 
way?  How?  Are  there  any  other  consequences 
of  these  programs  which  are  harmful?  What 
are  they? 

3.  Have  students  comment  on  the  reactions 
some  people  have  to  anti-pollution  measures. 
For  example,  how  do  automobile  makers  react 
to  the  regulations  about  emission  devices? 
How  much  do  such  devices  cost  the 
companies  and  the  individual  owners? 

4.  Ask  students  to  discuss  the  reasons  some 
people  or  organizations  are  reluctant  or 
unwilling  to  cooperate  with  anti-pollution 
measures. 

5.  Have  students  suggest  ways  in  which  people 
could  be  persuaded  to  help  fight  pollution. 

PAGE  223 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  list  and  evaluate  pollution-fighting 

methods 

1 .  Have  students  make  a  list  of  the  ways  in  which 
pollution  directly  affects  them.  What  are  the 
consequences  for  them  of  the  kinds  of  pollution 
mentioned  in  this  chapter?  What  is  the  most 
dangerous  kind?  How  will  it  affect  their  lives? 

2.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  effectiveness 
of  measures  being  taken  to  deal  with  these 
pollution  problems.  Will  the  steps  prevent 
future  pollution?  How  could  these  steps  be 
improved  upon? 

3.  Have  students  discuss  what  they  think  are  the 
most  important  pollution  problems  affecting 
their  lives.  Ask  them  to  choose  five  or  six  of  the 
most  critical  kinds  of  pollution. 

4.  Divide  the  class  into  groups.  Ask  each  group  to 
prepare  a  dramatic  scene  in  which  they  act  out 
the  effect  of  one  of  the  pollution  problems 
selected.  Point  out  the  effectiveness  of  humor 
to  make  a  point. 

5.  Have  each  group  perform  its  scene  for  the 
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class.  If  the  class  agrees,  the  groups  could 
perform  for  the  school,  or  work  to  expand  the 
scenes  into  an  Anti-Pollution  Revue  for  other 
students,  teachers,  and  parents. 

6.  Discuss  with  the  class  who  else  might  benefit 
from  seeing  their  performances. 
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12/ROGUES  AND  RICHES 

This  chapter  introduces  students  to  piracy  on  the 
high  seas.  Through  photos,  story  excerpts,  news 
articles,  and  poems,  they  should  catch  a  glimpse 
of  what  it  was  like  to  sail  with  the  pirates  of  old. 
Students  will  also  learn  about  the  investigation  of 
shipwrecks  and  hear  about  some  of  the 
controversy  that  can  surround  unearthed  pirate 
treasure. 

The  language  skill  taught  in  this  chapter  is: 

•  preparing  oral  and  written  reports 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  224  and  225 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  describe  an  imaginary  pirate 

1 .  Ask  students  to  describe  how  they  visualize  a 
pirate. 

— What  would  he  look  like? 

— What  would  he  wear? 

— What  kind  of  expression  would  he  have? 

— How  would  he  speak?  How  would  he 
move? 

— How  would  they  describe  his  personality? 
Ask  students  where  they  get  their  ideas  from. 

2.  Ask  students  to  find  the  dictionary  definition  of 
“pirate.” 

—  In  what  other  areas  can  the  word  be 
used? 

— What  other  kinds  of  pirates  are  there,  in 
addition  to  the  kind  they  have  already 
described? 

3.  Ask  students  to  discuss  their  attitudes  toward 
pirates  and  piracy.  Is  it  an  attractive  way  of  life? 
Are  pirates  threatening  or  appealing?  Why  or 
why  not? 

4.  Ask  students  to  suggest  the  modern 
counterparts  to  pirates.  Do  political  terrorists 
and  plane  hijackers  qualify?  Why  or  why  not? 

In  what  ways  are  they  similar  to  pirates?  How 
are  they  different?  Ask  students  about  their 
attitudes  to  modern  pirates.  Are  these  attitudes 


similar  to  those  they  have  toward  the  pirates  of 
the  past?  Why  or  why  not?  Is  there  any 
glamour  to  being  a  pirate?  Was  there  really 
ever  any  glamour  connected  with  piracy? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  do  research  based  on  the  poem 

“Davy  Jones  Locker” 

1 .  Ask  students  to  research  the  origin  of  the  term 
“Davy  Jones’  Locker.”  What  does  the 
expression  mean?  What  other  expressions  can 
they  suggest  that  mean  the  same  thing? 

2.  Ask  students  what  a  ship’s  hold  is.  What  are 
barnacles?  What  are  they  doing  attached  to 
bones? 

3.  Ask  students  to  find  out  the  origin  of 
“doubloons,”  “pieces  of  eight,”  and 
“drachmas.”  Where  did  these  coins  come 
from?  How  much  would  they  be  worth  today? 
Are  any  of  the  coins  still  in  use?  Which  ones? 

4.  Ask  students  why  they  think  these  coins,  as 
well  as  diamonds  and  gold,  would  be  in  a  ship's 
hold.  Where  would  they  be  going  and  why? 

5.  Ask  students  to  suggest  valuable  goods  which 
could  be  found  in  a  ship’s  hold  today.  Would 
they  be  as  appealing  or  as  valuable  as  the 
treasures  mentioned  in  the  poem?  What  kind 
of  pirates  might  be  interested  in  them? 

Extension  Activity/reading  from  Treasure  Island 

and  other  pirate  stories 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Bring  to  class  copies  of  Treasure  Island  and 
other  books  about  pirates,  including  those 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  titles  on  page  242. 

2.  Read  to  students  excerpts  from  Treasure 
Island.  Ask  students  to  pick  out  their  favorite 
characters.  Why  do  they  find  them  appealing? 
Have  students  discuss  why  they  think  the  story 
has  been  such  a  favorite  for  many  years. 

3.  Arrange  to  have  enough  copies  of  Treasure 
Island  available  so  that  the  class  can  be 
divided  into  groups  to  perform  scenes  from  the 
book,  with  each  group  having  two  or  three 
copies. 
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4.  Have  each  group  select  one  scene  which  they 
would  like  to  act  out. 

— What  kind  of  background  would  be 
needed  for  the  scene? 

— What  costumes  and  props  are  available? 

— What  kinds  of  accents  might  the 
characters  have? 

5.  Have  the  groups  act  out  their  scenes  for  the 
rest  of  the  class. 

6.  As  a  comparison,  read  or  tell  students  about 
the  Sable  Island  treasure  and  the  attempts  to 
recover  it.  Make  sure  they  are  aware  that  this  is 
a  true  story. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  226  and  227 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  use  text  material  as  a  basis  for 

discussion  about  sunken  pirate  treasure 

1 .  Ask  students  to  find  out  the  dates  of  the 
“golden  age  of  piracy.”  Why  was  it  the  golden 
age? 

2.  Ask  students  what  they  think  lured  people  to  a 
life  of  piracy  in  the  past.  What  draws  people  to 
hunt  for  hidden  treasure  today? 

3.  Ask  students  what  they  think  were  some  of  the 
struggles  referred  to  by  Kip  Wagner  in  the 
article  on  page  226. 

4.  Ask  students  to  discuss  what  kind  of  treasure 
they  would  choose  to  hunt  for,  if  they  had  their 
choice  of  the  finds  described  in  the  article. 
Why? 

5.  Ask  students  to  discuss  what  they  think  would 
be  the  most  thrilling  aspects  of  this  kind  of 
treasure  hunt. 

Activity  2 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  producing,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  a  bulletin  board  display  on 

pirate  treasures 

1 .  Ask  students  to  collect  the  information  on  each 
of  the  wrecks  which  has  been  gathered  for  item 
four  on  page  227.  Have  the  name  of  each 


wreck  or  treasure,  and  the  information  about  it, 
printed  on  a  large  file  card. 

2.  Have  several  interested  students  prepare  a 
large  copy  of  the  map  of  the  West  Indies  which 
is  on  page  225. 

3.  Have  students  post  the  map  on  the  bulletin 
board.  Through  the  use  of  colored  pins  and 
threads,  have  students  place  cards  with  the 
names  and  information  around  the  map. 

4.  Students  might  also  be  interested  in  collecting 
other  maps  of  wrecks,  such  as  that  of  Sable 
Island  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Vancouver  Island.  Are  there  any  treasures  in 
the  Great  Lakes? 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  develop  language  proficiency 

through  study  of  text  materials 

1 .  Have  students  find  out  what  “bullion”  is.  Where 
is  it  used  and  why? 

2.  Ask  students  to  do  research  on  the  “annual 
Plate,  or  Silver,  Fleet.”  What  was  its  purpose? 

3.  Draw  students’  attention  to  the  simile  “like  the 
scent  of  blood  to  sharks.”  Based  on  their 
knowledge  of  sharks  from  Chapter  3,  ask  them 
to  comment  on  the  suitability  of  this 
expression. 

4.  Ask  students  to  explain  the  difference  between 
a  simile  and  a  metaphor.  Have  them  give 
examples  of  each.  Have  them  tell  why  these 
figures  of  speech  are  used. 

5.  Ask  students  to  find  out  what  kind  of  “diving 
engine”  was  used  by  those  who  were  trying  to 
fish  up  the  treasure  from  the  Spanish  galleons. 
What  were  they  made  of?  How  would  they 
differ  from  modern  equivalents? 

Extension  Activity/interviewing  a  marine 

archaeologist 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Work  with  the  class  to  locate  a  marine 
archaeologist  who  would  be  able  to  speak  to 
the  class  on  the  subject  “The  Care  and 
Treatment  of  Wrecks.” 

2.  Have  students  work  on  a  letter  inviting  the 
marine  archaeologist  to  come  to  the  class. 
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Suggest  reasons  which  would  persuade  the 
letter’s  recipient  to  agree  to  the  invitation. 

3.  Have  students  interview  the  marine 
archaeologist,  focusing  on  particular  concerns, 
such  as  the  following: 

— What  celebrated  wrecks  has  he/she 
worked  on  and  explored? 

— What  kinds  of  treasure  were  found? 

— What  is  most  valuable  about  an  old 
wreck? 

— What  are  the  dangers  of  working  on  a 
shipwreck?  What  dangers  has  he/she 
experienced? 

— What  kind  of  training  is  involved  in  the 
work? 

— How  much  time  is  spent  under  water? 

— What  other  wrecks  would  he/she  like  to 
work  on? 

Extension  Activity/developing  a  logical 

approach  to  writing  by  organizing  a  treasure  hunt 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  reading 

1 .  Ask  students  who  have  taken  part  in  a  treasure 
hunt  to  describe  to  the  class  what  is  involved. 

2.  Divide  class  into  groups  of  three  or  four.  Have 
one  group  design  the  treasure  hunt  for  the 
other  groups,  each  of  which  will  work  as  teams 
looking  for  the  treasure. 

3.  The  group  designing  the  hunt  should  consider 
the  following: 

— What  is  the  treasure?  Where  will  it  be 
placed? 

—  How  many  clues  will  there  be?  About 
seven  or  eight  should  be  about  right.  They 
should  be  written  clues,  the  object  of  each 
being  to  conceal  information  about  the 
location  of  the  next  clue  in  such  a  way 
that  an  intelligent  reading  can  unravel  the 
mystery.  The  clues  could  refer  to 
well-known  school  events  or  characters 
who  are  associated  with  the  location  in 
question.  Point  out  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
enjoyment  of  the  hunt  arises  out  of  clues 
that  are  demanding,  witty,  and  accurate. 

— Set  the  limits  of  the  hunt  area.  If  the 
weather  is  good,  the  grounds  surrounding 
the  school  could  be  used  as  well  as  the 
school  building. 


4.  The  hunt  begins  with  each  team  being  given 
the  first  clue  in  the  classroom.  The  winner  of 
the  hunt  is  the  team  that  finds  and  brings  back 
the  treasure  to  the  classroom. 

PAGES  228  and  229 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  evaluate  material  of  historical, 
rather  than  monetary,  importance 

1 .  Ask  students  to  discuss  how  it  would  feel  to 
explore  a  sunken  wreck.  What  would  they 
expect  to  see  and  do?  What  kinds  of  sea 
creatures  might  they  find? 

2.  Ask  students  to  suggest  what  valuable  “finds” 
they  might  expect  to  come  across  in  such  a 
wreck.  Which  of  these  items  would  be 
precious?  What  would  be  the  present-day 
value  of  some  of  the  coins  to  be  found  in  the 
treasure  chests  of  pirate  ships  or  Spanish 
galleons? 

3.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  their  reactions  if 
apparently  precious  coins  turned  out  to  be 
worthless.  Would  they  feel  they  had  wasted 
their  time  in  the  hunt?  Why  or  why  not?  What 
other  values  might  be  associated  with  finding 
the  treasure? 

4.  Have  students  suggest  what  they  might  do 
with  the  non-precious  items  found  in  such  a 
wreck. 

5.  Have  students  discuss  what  a  wrecked  ship 
like  the  Chameau  might  reveal  about  another 
civilization.  What  kinds  of  articles  in  the  wreck 
might  provide  such  information?  Would  these 
articles  be  valuable?  If  so,  how  much  would 
they  be  worth?  Would  they  be  worth  more  than 
coins? 

PAGES  230  and  231 
Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the 
vocabulary  and  meaning  of  “The  Tarry 
Buccaneer” 

1 .  Ask  a  student  to  read  “The  Tarry  Buccaneer.” 

2.  Ask  students  to  find  out  the  meanings  of: 
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pivot-gun,  flagon,  scavenger,  double 
moidores.  In  what  other  context  would  the 
word  “scavenger”  be  used? 

3.  Ask  students  what  they  think  a  “tarry 
buccaneer”  is.  Where  was  the  “Spanish  Main,” 
and  why  was  it  called  that? 

4.  Have  students  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  line: 
“ . . .  and  a  habit  of  taking  captives  and  walking 
them  along  a  board.” 

5.  Have  students  discuss  the  attractions  of  the 
pirate’s  life,  as  described  in  the  poem. 

— What  appeals  to  the  speaker  in  the 
poem?  Why? 

— Do  students  find  the  same  features 
appealing?  Why  or  why  not? 

— What  kind  of  life  today  might  be  similar  to 
the  life  of  a  “tarry  buccaneer?”  In  what 
ways  might  it  be  similar? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  compare  the  poems  “The  Tarry 

Buccaneer,”  “Spanish  Water,”  and  “Luck”  with 

respect  to  point  of  view 

1 .  Have  students  research  the  coasts  where 
pirates  sailed  and  attacked  other  ships. 
Interested  students  could  prepare  a  large  map 
showing  the  area  and  the  names  of  places  they 
have  researched. 

2.  Ask  students  to  find  out  if  “Los  Muertos”  was  a 
real  place.  What  does  the  name  mean?  Why  is 
it  a  suitable  name  in  this  poem? 

3.  Have  students  find  out  the  meanings  of: 
quagmires,  lazareet,  portagues,  mattocks. 

4.  Have  students  find  out  where  the  Gold  Coast 
and  the  Ivory  Coast  are.  Why  were  they  given 
those  names? 

5.  Ask  students  why  they  think  the  third  poem  is 
entitled  “Luck.”  What  kind  of  luck  is  being 
spoken  about?  Was  the  sailor  in  the  poem 
lucky?  Why  or  why  not? 

6.  Have  students  compare  the  three  poems  and 
the  view  each  presents  of  the  pirate’s  life. 
Remind  students  of  the  kind  of  language  they 
will  use  in  making  comparison,  i.e., 
constructions  like  “better  than,”  “more  often 
than.”  Which  poem  presents  the  most  romantic 
view  of  that  way  of  life? 


7.  Point  out  to  students  that  the  latter  two  poems 
deal  with  similar  situations  from  different  points 
of  view.  Which  poem  paints  the  most  powerful 
picture?  Which  has  the  strongest  emotional 
impact? 

PAGES  232  and  233 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  dramatize  episodes  in  Blackbeard’s 

career 

1 .  Ask  students  whether  they  think  Tim  really 
wanted  to  be  a  pirate’s  boy.  Why  do  they  think 
he  agreed? 

2.  Ask  students  why  they  think  Blackbeard  asked 
Tim  whether  he  had  the  stomach  for  the 
enterprise. 

3.  Have  students  work  in  pairs.  Have  each  pair 
rewrite  the  scene  between  Blackbeard  and  Tim 
as  a  dramatic  scene,  with  stage  directions. 
Have  each  pair  act  out  the  scene. 

4.  Have  students  discuss  what  they  think  Tim 
might  have  imagined  would  happen  following 
his  interview  with  Blackbeard.  Divide  the  class 
into  groups  and  have  each  group  act  out  one  of 
the  following  scenes  in  which  Tim  imagines 
what  could  happen: 

— Blackbeard’s  crew  mutinies  and  Tim 
refuses  to  join  them  in  the  battle. 

— A  navy  ship  is  about  to  attack  Blackbeard. 
Tim  and  another  captive  lay  plans  to 
sabotage  Blackbeard’s  ship. 

— Tim  meets  a  friend  from  home  who  was 
captured  by  Blackbeard.  He  defends  his 
position  on  the  ship  to  his  friend. 

—Tim  imagines  that  he  told  Blackbeard  he 
would  not  be  a  pirate’s  boy. 

— Tim  agrees  to  become  a  full-fledged 
member  of  Blackbeard’s  crew  and  thus 
shares  in  the  profits. 

5.  Discuss  with  students  how  they  can  include  the 
characters  Tim  is  thinking  about  in  their 
scenes.  How  can  they  make  the  scenes 
appear  to  be  in  Tim’s  imagination? 

6.  Have  students  write  imaginary  diary  entries 
from  Tim’s  point  of  view  about  his  first  few  days 
on  the  ship. 
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Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  read  about  Blackbeard  and  note  the 

use  of  exaggeration  in  his  legend 

1 .  Have  students  comment  on  the  physical 
details  of  Blackboard's  appearance  as  they  are 
expressed  in  the  last  paragraph  on  page  233. 
How  realistic  are  the  details?  Why  might  they 
have  been  exaggerated? 

2.  Ask  students  to  discuss  how  these 
exaggerations  and  the  legends  about 
Blackbeard  might  have  grown  up.  How  much 
do  the  leqends  coincide  with  the  facts  about  his 
life? 

3.  Have  students  find  out  more  about  Blackbeard. 
Why  and  how  did  he  become  a  pirate?  How 
long  did  he  survive?  What  caused  his 
downfall?  Did  he  deserve  to  be  called  “the 
devil  himself?” 

4.  Ask  students  to  suggest  other  famous 
individuals  who  have  also  been  compared  to 
the  devil.  Did  they  deserve  their  bad 
reputations?  Why  or  why  not? 

PAGES  234  to  237 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  compare  and  classify  the  character 

of  Morgan  with  other  pirates 

1 .  Ask  students  why  they  think  Morgan  was 
called  “the  greatest  buccaneer  in  history.” 

What  is  a  buccaneer?  Was  his  reputation 
deserved? 

2.  Ask  students  how  they  think  it  was  possible  for 
Morgan  to  win  over  the  king.  What  does  this 
say  about  the  power  of  his  personality?  What 
were  his  “services  to  England?” 

3.  Ask  students  if  they  think  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  person  with  a  record  like  Morgan’s  to 
escape  punishment  today  in  the  same  way. 
Could  such  a  person  be  rewarded  or  honored 
in  a  similar  fashion?  Why  or  why  not?  Have 
students  suggest  examples. 

4.  Ask  students  if  they  think  the  post  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Jamaica  was  an  honor. 
Why  or  why  not? 

5.  Students  might  be  interested  in  the  English 


custom  of  sending  to  the  colonies  undesirable 
individuals  from  well-to-do  families  who  might 
have  misbehaved  in  some  way.  Have  students 
find  out  what  is  meant  by  the  expression 
“remittance  man.” 

6.  Ask  students  to  find  out  more  about  Morgan’s 
career.  Why  did  he  become  a  pirate?  What 
kind  of  person  was  he? 

Extension  Activity/discussing  poems  in  prose 

form 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

1 .  Have  students  discuss  the  attitude  people 
have  toward  Morgan  and  other  pirates.  Is  it 
true  that  the  words  “pirate”  and  “buccaneer” 
have  a  romantic  image  associated  with  them? 
Why  should  this  be  so?  Do  all  the  great  pirates 
have  this  image? 

2.  Ask  students  if  they  think  the  romantic  view  of 
the  pirate’s  life,  as  it  is  described  in  the  poem 
“The  Tarry  Buccaneer”  would  be  borne  out  in 
fact.  Why  or  why  not?  Have  students  write 
down  the  same  factual  information  that  is 
contained  in  the  poem  in  a  non-romanticized 
form.  How  do  the  two  accounts  compare? 

3.  Have  students  discuss  whether  they  think 
pirates  were  criminals.  Why  or  why  not? 

— What  were  their  crimes? 

— Were  their  crimes  different  in  some  way 
from  other  criminal  acts?  How? 

— Could  the  acts  of  piracy  they  committed 
be  compared  to  the  deeds  of  Robin  Hood, 
another  legendary  figure?  Why  or  why 
not? 

4.  Have  students  suggest  individuals  in  our  own 
time  who  are  romanticized  in  a  similar  way. 
Sports  heroes  or  gangsters  might  be  good 
examples. 

—  In  what  ways  are  these  individuals 
heroic? 

—  In  what  ways  are  they  not? 

—  Do  they  seem  as  romantic  as  pirates  or 
buccaneers?  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  Ask  students  to  suggest  criminals  today  who 
have  reputations  similar  to  that  of  Morgan. 

Why  might  people  think  of  them  as  heroic? 
Does  everybody  have  the  same  reaction  to 
them?  Why  or  why  not? 
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PAGES  238  to  241 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  reading 

Objective:  to  compare  the  account  given  in  a 

ballad  with  the  actual  life 

1 .  Bring  to  class  a  written  or  recorded  version  of 
“The  Ballad  of  Captain  Kidd.”  Have  students 
compare  this  ballad  with  others  they  read  and 
heard  in  the  course  of  work  on  the  previous 
chapter. 

2.  Have  students  do  some  research  on  the  career 
of  Captain  Kidd. 

3.  Have  students  discuss  what  the  ballad  does  to 
enhance  the  reputation  of  Captain  Kidd.  How 
much  of  the  ballad  is  legend  and  how  much  is 
factual?  How  far  does  it  depart  from  the  truth? 

4.  Ask  students  if  they  think  that  Captain  Kidd 
deserved  the  legends  which  grew  up  around 
his  name.  Why  or  why  not?  Was  he  an  evil 
man?  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  Based  on  what  they  have  learned  about  the 
pirates  Blackbeard,  Henry  Morgan,  and 
Captain  Kidd,  ask  students  which  of  these  they 
think  best  deserved  his  reputation.  Which  of 
them  could  be  described  as  a  romantic  but  evil 
villain?  Are  there  other  pirates  who  might  have 
deserved  the  description  more?  Who  were 
they? 

PAGE  242 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

Preparing  oral  and  written  reports 

Objective:  to  plan  and  prepare  reports 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  evaluate  topics  for  report-writing 

1 .  Have  students  suggest  other  topics  which 
could  be  included  in  the  list  of  suggestions  on 
page  242.  These  could  include  subjects  which 
have  been  discussed  during  the  course  of 
study  of  this  chapter. 

2.  Ask  students  to  assess  the  suitability  of  the 
topics  given. 


—Which  might  be  too  broad,  or  too  narrow 
in  scope? 

— How  can  these  be  adjusted  to  allow  for  a 
more  interesting  report? 

3.  Have  students  review  the  steps  involved  in 
preparing  a  report,  and  the  order  of  the  steps  to 
be  taken. 

Extension  Activity/coordinating  and  presenting 

reports 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  reading,  producing 

1 .  Have  students  discuss  ways  in  which  the 
finished  reports  could  be  presented,  such  as: 

— use  of  illustrative  material 

— use  of  the  dramatic  scenes  they  have 
developed  in  the  course  of  work  on  this 
chapter 

2.  Have  students  work  singly  or  in  pairs  on  the 
topics  chosen.  Ask  them  to  break  down  their 
topic  into  a  series  of  questions.  This  should 
help  them  arrange  their  reports  into  short 
paragraphs,  which  can  then  be  linked  together 
to  make  up  the  entire  report.  Ask  students  to 
suggest  linking  words  and  sentences  which 
would  be  useful. 

3.  Have  the  class  decide  in  what  order  the  reports 
might  be  given.  Is  the  order  indicated  on  page 
242  the  best  one? 

4.  Suggest  to  students  the  possibility  of 
transferring  their  illustrations  to  transparencies 
for  the  overhead  projector. 

5.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  possibility  of 
presenting  the  reports  as  a  single  unit  to  the 
school  in  the  auditorium. 
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13/THERE’S  ALWAYS 
SOMETHING  TO  DO 

This  chapter  deals  with  hobbies  ranging  from 
collecting  things  to  craft  work  to  keeping  pets. 

The  object  is  to  make  students  aware  of  the  great 
variety  of  hobbies  available  to  them  and  to 
encourage  them  in  their  own  pursuits. 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  244  and  245 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  list  synonyms  for  hobbies 

1 .  Ask  students  to  help  make  a  list  of  synonyms 
for  “hobby.” 

2.  Have  students  discuss  their  own  hobbies. 

— How  did  they  become  interested  in  their 
hobbies? 

— How  much  time  do  they  spend  on  them? 

— What  special  skills  or  talents  are  required 
to  become  involved  in  the  hobbies? 

— Are  hobbies  linked  in  any  way  to  activities 
which  take  place  within  the  school?  How? 
Is  it  preferable  to  keep  hobbies  and 
school  separate?  Why  or  why  not? 

—  In  what  ways  are  students’  hobbies 
unusual? 

3.  Have  students  comment  on  whether  they  think 
their  hobbies  could  lead  to  a  career  or  way  of 
life  for  them.  How? 


Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  describe  and  classify  the  hobbies 

pictured  on  pages  244  and  245 

1 .  Ask  students  to  identify  and  describe  the 
hobbies  being  shown  on  pages  244  and  245. 
Have  students  comment  on  the  appeal  of  each 
one.  Which  is  the  most  popular? 

2.  Have  students  suggest  the  various 
classifications  into  which  each  of  these 
hobbies  would  fit.  For  example,  collecting, 
keeping  pets,  craft-work,  drama. 
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3.  Ask  students  to  decide  into  which  classification 
their  own  hobbies  fit. 

4.  Ask  students  what  other  kinds  of  hobbies  there 
are  which  are  not  shown  in  the  photographs. 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  write  an  explanatory  paragraph 

1 .  Have  students  describe  what  materials  are 
being  used  in  the  photographs  to  make  things. 
What  other  kinds  of  materials  can  be  used? 
What  unusual  materials  could  be  used  to  make 
things?  Examples  might  include  apples, 
toothpicks,  driftwood. 

2.  Ask  students  to  bring  to  class  things  they  have 
made  at  school  during  the  year.  They  could 
also  bring  things  which  they  made  outside 
school.  Have  students  describe  how  they 
made  their  creations. 

3.  Ask  students  to  talk  about  plans  they  have  for 
building  or  making  things  during  the  summer. 
Why  are  they  planning  their  specific  projects? 

4.  Have  the  students  prepare  an  explanatory 
paragraph  about  something  they  have  made  or 
are  planning  to  make  during  the  summer. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  246  and  247 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  debate  orally  about  the  skills  and 

talents  needed  to  make  things 

1 .  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  particular 
skills  and  talents  which  would  be  needed  to 
make  the  articles  shown  in  the  photographs. 
How  much  patience  is  required  in  each  hobby, 
in  proportion  to  skill  or  talent? 

2.  Ask  students  to  discuss  the  skills  which  they 
needed  to  develop  in  order  to  become  involved 
in  their  hobbies.  How  difficult  was  it  to  learn  the 
skills? 

3.  Ask  students  what  they  think  is  required  in 
order  to  enjoy  a  hobby,  aside  from  the  skills 
needed.  How  much  labor  is  required  to  make 
the  activity  satisfying? 


4.  Have  students  discuss  the  difference  in 
attitude  between  school  work  and  working  at 
their  hobbies.  How  would  they  explain  this 
difference? 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  use  persuasive  language  in  talking 

about  different  reasons  for  making  things 

1 .  Have  students  who  enjoy  making  things 
explain  why  they  enjoy  it.  Do  they  like  making 
things  for  the  sake  of  creating — like 
wood-carving  — or  do  they  like  making  things 
that  can  be  used — as  in  knitting  or  sewing? 
Have  students  give  examples  of  both  types  of 
hobbies.  What  are  the  rewards  of  each  kind  of 
hobby? 

2.  Have  students  discuss  the  value  of  making 
something  which  does  not  have  a  function. 
What  is  the  value  of  the  item  when  it  is 
finished?  Give  examples  of  the  kinds  of  values 
assigned  to  such  articles. 

3.  Have  students  suggest  hobbies  which  produce 
articles  which  are  both  satisfying  and 
functional.  This  might  include  such  activities  as 
weaving,  pottery,  macrame.  How  would  this 
compare  with  the  building  of  a  miniature  house, 
as  in  the  photo  on  page  246? 

4.  Have  students  discuss  what  they  think  the 
value  is  of  making  something  which  is  useful, 
as  opposed  to  buying  it  in  a  store  or  having 
someone  else  make  it.  Remind  them  to  make 
their  language  as  persuasive  as  they  can. 

What  kind  of  reaction  are  they  able  to  elicit 
from  their  fellow  students? 

PAGE  248 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  classify  hobbies  or  pastimes 

1 .  Ask  students  to  discuss  their  attitudes  toward 
the  boy  who  won  first  prize  for  his  baking. 

2.  Have  students  suggest  other  activities  which 
are  sometimes  thought  to  be  the  exclusive 
preserve  of  either  boys  or  girls,  but  which  in 
fact  either  boys  or  girls  are  able  to  do. 
Examples  might  include  auto  mechanics, 
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weaving,  wood-working,  dancing, 
figure-skating,  wrestling,  crocheting. 

3.  Ask  students  to  suggest  other  unconventional 
hobbies  which  they  know  about. 

4.  Have  students  discuss  the  value  of  having 
several  different  hobbies  or  areas  of  interest, 
rather  than  just  one.  How  would  this  be  useful 
in  the  future? 

PAGE  249 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  describe  the  activities  pictured  on 

page  249 

1 .  Have  students  comment  on  the  two  different 
approaches  to  making  things  shown  in  the 
photos.  How  would  they  describe  the 
difference?  What  words  would  they  use? 
Which  of  the  two  seems  more  enjoyable? 
Why?  Do  they  like  to  be  precise  and  pay 
attention  to  detail,  or  do  they  enjoy  a 
spontaneous  technique?  Why? 

2.  Have  students  discuss  what  their  approach 
might  say  about  their  own  personalities.  Does 
it  have  any  implication  beyond  the  hobby  or 
pastime  itself?  Why  or  why  not?  What  is  the 
implication,  if  there  is  one? 

PAGES  250  and  251 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  classify  and  report  on  pets 

1 .  Have  students  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
following  lines  in  the  poem  “Boy  with  Frogs:” 

— “Jarred  and  jeered” 

— “Captive  and  captivated” 

— “And  the  power 

of  topsy-turvy  and  crash” 

2.  Ask  students  what  they  think  the  boy’s  attitude 
to  the  frogs  is. 

—  Is  he  serious  about  his  interest  in  them? 
Why  or  why  not? 

—Why  might  the  boy  have  lost  interest  in 
the  frogs? 


— Should  he  have  captured  the  frogs  in  the 
first  place?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Have  students  suggest  examples  of  similar 
situations  in  which  people  have  only  superficial 
interest  in  their  pets.  What  happens  to  the 
pets? 

4.  Ask  students  if  they  think  there  are  animals 
which  are  unsuitable  to  be  kept  as  pets. 

— Which  animals  would  they  not  choose  as 
pets? 

— Should  the  boy  with  the  red-tailed  hawk 
have  released  his  pet  when  it  was  old 
enough  to  exist  on  its  own?  Why  or  why 
not? 

— Should  any  wild  animals  be  kept  as  pets? 
Why  or  why  not? 

— What  can  people  learn  from  keeping  wild 
animals  as  pets? 

— Can  wild  animals  benefit  from  being  kept 
as  pets?  What  benefits  would  there  be  for 
them? 

5.  Have  students  discuss  the  theme  of  “Born 
Free,”  the  story  of  Elsa  the  lioness,  who  was 
returned  to  the  wild  by  her  owner,  Joy 
Adamson,  when  she  was  full  grown. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  locate  and  present  information  to 

support  a  point  of  view 

1 .  Ask  students  to  discuss  what  would  be 
involved  in  keeping  each  of  the  animals 
pictured  on  pages  250  and  251 .  Which  one 
would  involve  the  most  commitment  and  care? 
What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  keeping  each  as  a  pet? 

2.  Ask  students  to  talk  about  the  kinds  of  pets 
they  would  enjoy  having. 

— Which  ones  would  be  the  most  unusual? 

— What  would  be  the  largest  pets  it  would 
be  possible  to  keep? 

— What  would  be  the  smallest? 

3.  Ask  students  why  they  think  people  like  to  have 
pets.  Do  they  want  to  show  them  off?  Do  they 
want  the  animals  as  companions? 
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Extension  Activity/personifying  pets 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Play  for  the  class  a  recording  of  the  song  “How 
Much  Is  That  Doggy  in  the  Window.”  Point  out 
the  verse  in  which  the  singer  mentions  the  pets 
he/she  doesn’t  want,  e.g.,  “You  can’t  take  a 
goldfish  for  walks.”  Have  students  talk  about 
the  disadvantages  of  some  pets. 

2.  Have  students  discuss  what  they  like  to  do  with 
their  pets.  Are  they  interested  in  training  them? 
How?  For  what  purpose? 

3.  Ask  students  to  comment  on  how  much  time 
they  like  to  spend  with  their  pets.  Is  looking 
after  pets  a  major  occupation  for  them?  Why  or 
why  not? 

4.  Have  students  discuss  the  way  in  which  people 
like  to  humanize  their  pets.  Have  them  give 
examples  from  their  own  experiences.  Remind 
them  that  these  are  examples  of  a  technique 
used  in  writing  called  personification.  How 
important  is  it  to  remember  that  pets  are  not 
people,  but  animals  with  different  needs? 

Extension  Activity /writing  a  short  story  based 

around  pets 

Producing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  students  various  situations 
which  might  arise  out  of  owning  a  pet.  Has 
anything  unusual  ever  happened  to  them 
regarding  a  pet? 

2.  Discuss  what  feelings  are  associated  with 
owning  a  pet  and  the  particular  care  that  is 
involved. 

3.  Now  have  each  student  decide  on  a  situation 
involving  a  pet  they  either  own  or  imagine  they 
own.  Have  them  write  a  short  story  using  this 
as  the  main  idea  for  the  story. 

Extension  Activity/cartooning  pets 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Point  out  to  the  class  again  the  Snoopy  cartoon 
that  appears  on  page  126.  Have  students  bring 
other  Snoopy  cartoons  to  class.  Have  them 
discuss  the  appeal  of  Snoopy. 

2.  Ask  students  to  suggest  other  cartoons  which 
depict  animals  doing  unusual  things.  Discuss 


with  the  class  the  story  of  Dumbo  and  the 
movie  about  the  flying  elephant. 

3.  Have  students  suggest  various  unusual  things 
which  various  kinds  of  animals  might  do.  Have 
them  draw  cartoons  which  demonstrate  these 
antics.  The  cartoons  could  be  posted  on  the 
classroom  bulletin  board. 

PAGES  252  and  253 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  report  orally  about  collecting  things 

1 .  Ask  students  to  suggest  the  various  kinds  of 
collecting  one  can  do. 

— What  do  they  collect? 

— How  expensive  is  it  to  collect? 

—  How  valuable  are  their  collections? 

— Why  do  they  collect? 

—  Do  they  collect  things  for  their  own  sake 
(such  as  rocks)  or  because  they  can 
make  some  use  of  them  (records)? 

2.  Have  students  who  have  collections  talk  about 
the  way  in  which  they  go  about  their  hobby. 
What  unusual  efforts  or  methods  are  required? 

3.  Have  students  discuss  how  interesting  their 
collections  are  to  other  people.  Is  this  a  factor 
in  deciding  what  to  collect?  Why  or  why  not? 

Extension  Activity/showing  and  reporting  orally 

about  collections 

Speaking,  listening,  viewing 

1 .  Suggest  that  students  who  have  interesting  or 
unusual  collections  bring  them  to  class,  at  least 
in  part,  to  show  to  other  students. 

2.  Ask  collectors  to  tell  the  class  about  what 
prompted  them  to  start  their  hobbies,  what  was 
involved  in  developing  the  collections,  and 
what  satisfaction  they  get  from  them. 

3.  Ask  students  to  discuss  the  kinds  of  collections 
which  have  value  for  others,  which  is  not  just 
monetary.  What  kinds  of  private  collections  end 
up  as  public  treasures? 
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PAGES  254  and  255 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  report  orally  on  summer  hobbies 

and  pastimes 

1 .  Ask  students  to  comment  on  the  hobbies  and 
pastimes  which  are  pictured  on  these  pages. 
Have  those  who  have  participated  in  one  of 
these  activities  tell  the  rest  of  the  class  about  it. 

2.  Have  students  discuss  their  favorite  summer 
sports.  Which  one  will  they  be  taking  part  in 
this  summer?  Do  they  prefer  organized  team 
sports  in  summer,  or  individual  sports?  Why? 
Do  they  like  to  compete  with  others  or  do 
things  on  their  own?  Why? 

3.  Have  students  talk  about  their  summer  plans. 
What  hobbies  might  they  be  spending  their 
time  on? 

4.  Have  students  who  are  planning  unusual  or 
exciting  activities  in  the  summer  tell  the  rest  of 
the  class  of  their  plans. 

5.  Have  students  discuss  how  a  summer  holiday 
might  be  made  exciting,  even  if  extensive  plans 
are  not  made.  What  kinds  of  activities  can  be 
enjoyed  in  the  summer  months  by  anyone? 
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